
















































How Good Is the SEED You Plant? 


How good is the seed you intend to plant? This question can be 
answered quite simply in terms of the quality factors which are 
used to measure the value of any lot of seed for planting purposes. 

1. —Is If the Right Variety? At the present time there are 
many varieties available in each kind of crop. There are wide 
differences in disease resistance, time of maturity and market 
quality. No one variety will fit into all local conditions or any 
one growing season. 

2— Will It Grow? Good sound seed should have a high ger¬ 
mination percentage, and this can be checked in any lot of seed 
either by a home germination test or by a seed laboratory test. 
In some instances it may be desirable or practical to use seed 
which has only a fair germination if other high germinating seed 
is not available. In such cases the fact that the germination is 
known will enable the user to adjust the planting rate to compen¬ 
sate for the lower germination. 

3— Does If Have High Varietal Purity? Sowing seed 
which is badly mixed as to variety is not as a rule a sound 
practice. If the varieties are of the same maturity, disease resist¬ 
ance, and market quality, mixed seed is not too serious. Late and 
early varieties grown together in the same field, however, will 
not produce a uniform crop of the highest quality. 


4— Is If Free From Noxious or Other Undesirable 
Weed Seeds? A perennial noxious weed infestation can be 
introduced in a lot of seed and can become costly to eradicate. 

5— Is If Relatively Free ol Other Crop Seeds and Inert 
Material? Other crop seeds such as barley or spring wheat in 
durum can lead to discounts when marketed. Inert material does 
no harm in seed except that the buyer is paying seed price for 
useless material such as trash and cracked seed. 

6— Is It Healthy and Relatively Free From Objection¬ 
able Disease? Smuts, Blights, Ergot and other diseases in seed 
can lower its value unless the disease can be controlled by seed 
treatment. 

7— Is If Sound, Plump and Well Graded? Sound seed 
should be free of damage, should be plump and be uniformly 
graded. Soundness and plumpness indicate good seed quality 
and uniformity is desirable to insure a uniform seeding rate. 

Every U.G.G. Agent has on hand ORDER FORMS 
lor iarmers wishing to place orders lor their seed 
requirem ents. 



DpMiMTlpD • Reserve likely requirements of ANTI-CARIE and WEEDONE 2,4-D NOW 
• anc j avoid the Big Spring Rush! Inquire about the ARROW SPRAYER— 
built for Western Canadian conditions. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE. 
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STONQBORD 


FOR ONLY A FEW CENTS 
A SQUARE FOOT ! 


YES, REMODEL YOUR OWN 
ATTIC, kitchen, basement—or 
other rooms. Use Stonebord, the 
economical wallboard, and cut out 
the high cost of labor—even 
amateurs transform waste space 
into attractive bedrooms, playroom 
or den with wonderful results. 


EASY TO CUT 


STONEBORD MAKES WALLS 
STRONG AND PERMANENT. 
Cuts and saws easily around 
doors and windows. Stonebord 
sheets come 4 feet wide, in 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 12 foot lengths, %” 
thick. Stonebord has a core of 
finely crushed gypsum rock 
encased in two heavy sheets of 
specially manufactured fibre . . , 
is FIREPROOF . . . will NOT 
SHRINK OR EXPAND >. . . 
VERMIN PROOF! 


EASY TO NAIL 


NO JOINTS SHOW because of 
Stonebord's patented "recessed 
edge''. A slight depression is 
formed where two sheets meet. 

Fill this with special joint filler 
and tape—then trowel smooth. 
Cover nailheads. Sandpaper 
smooth. It's easy. 


EASY TO JOIN 


DECORATE IMMEDIATELY! 

Paint, paper or finish with Mura- 
stone, the lovely textured plaster. 
Stonebord is the most economical 
wallboard on the market because 
it is made here in the West— 
close to the source of supply. We 
pass on this advantage to you 
in the form of a low selling price. 


EASY TO DECORATE 


STONQBORD 


YOU CAN ORDER 


STONEBORD FROM 
YOUR LUMBER OR 
BUILDING SUPPLY 
DEALER! 



GET THE FACTS 
ABOUT 
STONEBORD 


Dept. CG-5301 

Western Gypsum Products Ltd., 
503 Childs Bldg., 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Name__ 

Address_ 
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MEET THE NEW 

fc-HAMR 

OF THE 3-PUOW 
TRACTOR 


* 201 Cubic-Inch Engine... full 3-plow power 

* Roto-Valves... maintain full power longer 

* Removable “Wet” Cylinder Sleeves... no reboring 

* Improved Manifold and Carburetor for greater fuel economy 

* 5 Forward Speeds... a “right” speed for every job 

* Live P.T.O. for better work with any P.T.O. machine 

* Velvet-Ride Seat, large platform, lots of leg room 

If your farm calls for 3-plow power, don't fail to take a 
good look at the new Massey-Harris "33" Tractor. This new 
tractor has ample power to turn three 14-inch furrows or pull 
any kind of similar load. In addition, you'll find it offers you 
more desirable features than any other tractor in the 3-plow 
class. We invite you to compare it, point by point, with any 
other 3-plow tractor at any price. 

Besides the seven features listed above, you'll find many 
others that help to assure top performance and easy handling 
. . . all controls in "natural" position, improved throttle lever, 
Depth-o-Matic hydraulic system with 2-way control, 4-ring alum¬ 
inum alloy pistons, heavy duty crankshaft, packless water pump 
and thermostat, directional cooling that eliminates hot spots. 
See this new "champ" at your Massey-Harris dealer's soon. 


LIVE P.T.O. 

Factory Installed on Special Order 
ON M-H “33” AND “44” TRACTORS 

Live P.T.O. gives you constant-run¬ 
ning, independent power for your P.T.O. 
machines. Enables you to bring your 
machines up to proper operating speed 
before you move your tractor forward 
... or slow down the tractor without 
slowing down the operating speed of 
the machine you are pulling. Enables 
you to clear choked cylinders or plugged 
•moving parts without stopping. Prevents 
P.T.O. machines from slowing down on 
hilly land or when turning corners. 
Gives you the advantage of a separate 
mounted engine without extra cost or 
expense. Operated by long, easy-to- 
reach lever beside the tractor seat. 


LIVE P.T.O. 

MAKES THE FAMOUS M-H “44" TRACTOR 
BETTER THAN EVER FOR MANY JOBS 

Over the years, the Massey-Harris "44" has become 
the most popular tractor in Western Canada and in 
many parts of Eastern Canada. In every province, from 
coast to coast, big-scale farmers praise it for its com¬ 
bination of power, economy and dependability. Many 
are now using their second, third, or fourth "44's." Now 
this famous tractor (gasoline or diesel) can be equipped 
with Live P.T.O. which makes it a still-better power 
plant for all P.T.O. jobs. Get full particulars from your 
Massey-Harris dealer. 




MASSEY-HARRIS tractors 

COAST TO COAST MASSEY-HARRIS OFFERS MOST 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 

by HUGH BOYD 

W HEN the South Saskatchewan 
report rudely muscled in on 
territory already pre-empted 
by the Currie report, it caused some¬ 
thing of a diversion at the capital. The 
government might have been grateful 
for this, but for the fact that the new 
document spelled new trouble. 

It should be said at this point that 
what follows has been written (because 
of the mechanics of publication) very 
soon after the tabling, in the Com¬ 
mons, of the Royal Commission’s report 
on the proposed multi-purpose scheme 
on the South Saskatchewan River. At 
that time, members of parliament had 
scarcely begun to digest the 423-page 
document, and it’s safe to say that 
most of them haven’t done so yet, and 
maybe never will. Possibly, however, 
most members have taken the tr ouble 
to go through the first 40 pages, which 
actually constitute the report proper, 
minus elaboration. If this is so, upon 
those 40 pages rests a decision affect¬ 
ing the expenditure of many million 
dollars, and the lives of the people 
who live in the three prairie provinces. 

This report, the combined product 
of two Canadian experts on power, and 
one American authority on irrigation, 
is unusual in at least two respects. In 
the first place, its major conclusions 
were known to the public several 
weeks before Prime Minister St. 
Laurent presented the document to 
parliament on January 19. For the 
most part, the press speculations on 
what the report contained were re¬ 
markably accurate. And second, this 
is a case of a royal commission asking 
a government not to do something 
which it was already more than half 
inclined to do. 

The alternatives, of course, repre¬ 
sent the heart of the South Saskatche¬ 
wan report. But they are not the kind 
to be quickly appraised by a parlia¬ 
ment which had come almost to take 
the big Coteau Creek dam for granted. 

They require a fresh approach. 

If it is true that most members from 
the prairie provinces were not entirely 
prepared for the Hogg-Widtsoe- 
Gaherty findings (which were unani¬ 
mous), what is to be said of the 
reactions from other parts of Canada? 

The reSt of Canada, measured by 
its representatives in the House of 
Commons, was nonplussed. It became 
aware for the first time that a scheme 
designed to reduce the hazards of 
drought in Saskatchewan (a national 
liability in the ’30’s) did not command 
universal support in the prairie region. 

It learned particularly of Manitoba’s 
interest in hydro development on the 
lower reaches of the great river. Its 
collective head buzzed on reading of 
distinctions between the “hard core” 
and the “fringe” of the natural drought 
area, the dust bowl, of western 
Canada. 

One reason for this bewilderment 
may be traced to the teachings of the 
late John R. MacNicol, who, as Con¬ 
servative member for Toronto-Daven- 
port, was respected and liked in all 
parts of the House. Mr. MacNicol was 
an eastern manufacturer who saw 
clearly that the prosperity of his own 
company depended very largely on the 
prosperity of customers out West. He 



was the kind of man whose instincts 
led him beyond considerations of per¬ 
sonal advantage. The point here, at 
any rate, is that he travelled widely 
in the West and became a convert to 
irrigation. His speeches in the Com¬ 
mons made an impression on non¬ 
prairie members, so that they were all 
the more inclined to listen to proposals 
for prairie irrigation schemes. 

For this reason, the Outlook dam 
proposition had a generally favorable 
audience from the beginning. If it 
meant a more stable economy in al¬ 
most the most economically unstable 
of all Canadian provinces, as the aver¬ 
age parliamentarian saw the matter, 
it should go ahead. Little was grasped 
of the over-statements on behalf of 
irrigation as a whole. Nor has it been 
understood, until now, that even sec¬ 
tions of Saskatchewan that have suf¬ 
fered cruelly from drought in the past, 
are not yet completely enthusiastic 
about a long-rubber-boot as opposed 
to a dry-farming-and-take-your-chance 
regime. 

The Outlook project is geared to 
other things beside irrigation. Yet it is 
doubtful whether these other con¬ 
siderations—power, municipal water 
supply, flood control, and recreation- 
have ever made anything like the 
same impact on the minds of members 
outside the prairie region, even outside 
Saskatchewan. There’s been a tend¬ 
ency to believe that if water could be 
spilled over the Palliser Triangle (a 
term itself imperfectly understood), 
all would be much better for Canada. 

What parliament has now been asked 
to decide is not such a simple ques¬ 
tion, involving X dollars, but rather 
to resolve the conflicting opinions of 
several schools of thought within the 
West itself. The conflict is over the 
best ways to use a large and yet rela¬ 
tively limited resource, the waters of 
the entire Saskatchewan River basin, 
for the benefit of the people in, not 
one province, but three. Each school 
can marshal strong arguments on its 
side; and the point of view depends 
on geographic location. It varies from 
the foothills, through the normally dry 
country, to power-hungry Manitoba. 
Each river diversion scheme has its 
proponents and opponents. It is small 
wonder that other parts of Canada feel 
somewhat baffled. 





C-f-L SEED 


*Tests conducted by agricultural authorities in 1952 proved 
that CERESAN M is still the top seed disinfectant for both 
grains and flax. In tests on bunt of wheat, loose and covered 
smut of oats, covered and false loose smut, seedling blights 
of grain and flax seed rot, CERESAN M was the only seed 
disinfectant to be approved as satisfactory in the control of 
all these diseases. 

Both scientific tests and practical farm use for over 18 
years prove CERESAN as a superior seed disinfectant. This 
year use CERESAN M—the proven seed disinfectant that 
gives you two-way protection against both seed and soil- 
borne diseases. Ask your dealer for CERESAN M—the 
best seed disinfectant money can buy. 

*Copy of report available on request. 


Just one product and one 
application kills destructive wireworms and at the same time pro¬ 
tects grain against seed and soil-borne diseases. This new C-I-L 
seed dressing combines the superior seed disinfectant properties of 
mercury with Gamma BIlC’s deadly action against wireworms. 



C-I-L BUNT CURE 


Controls bunt or stinking smut of wheat* 
This non-mercurial seed dressing is safe to use and has no objection¬ 
able odour. C-I-L Bunt Cure gives sure protection against bunt of 
wheat for less than 3f! per acre. Use only on wheat. 


BENE5AN 


One full rate application of 
BENESAN (2 oz. per bushel) kills up to 75% of 
all wireworms. Apply BENESAN to any seed 
grain . . . reduce wireworm population to the 
point where wireworm damage will be negligible 
for 3 to 4 years. Costs less than one dollar per acre. 



SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Department 
Winnipeg * Saskatoon • Regina • Calgary • Edmonton * Halifax 
Montreal • Toronto • Chatham, Ont. 
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Get Your TIRE FACTS From The Driver's Seat ... 




Timtone 

CHAMPION J 

OPEN CENTER L F 

! TRACTOR TIRES... if 



PULL BETTER 

t/ clean Better 

^ DO MORE WORK 


There’s only one sure way to judge tractor tires and that 
is from the driver’s seat. Yes, you can believe your own eyes 
when you see the Firestone Champion in action . . . you can 
see that the curved bars grip the soil for a firm, sure hold . . . 
you can see how the flared tread openings keep the tire clean 
. . . and you can see how the wide, flat Firestone Champion 
tread design gives full traction contact which means maximum 
draw bar pull and longer tread life. 

Only Firestone Champions give you so many work¬ 
saving, money-saving advantages. Put a set of Firestone 
Champions to work on your farm and you’ll see why they 
pull better, last longer, and do more work for your tire dollar. 


fimtont 

ALL TRACTION TRUCK TIRE 

The all-purpose heavy 
duty truck tire that gives 
you more for your money. 
Built for extra traction 
and extra mileage both on 
and off-the-highway. 


Canada's Future 
.Progress Depends'on 
\ Better and Safer / 

Vi Highways JJ 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over CBC Trans-Canada Network 
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CFA annual meeting gingerly handles some thorny 
problems and leaves others for further study 


T HE Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture came into being 
in the autumn of 1935, and 
this year held its annual meeting—the 
17th—for the first time in British 
Columbia, at Victoria. British Col¬ 
umbians are hospitable folk, proud 
of their scenic coastal province, and 
the B.C. Federation of Agriculture 
certainly did nothing to mar this 
reputation. Unfortunately, for visit- 
tors, B.C. was experiencing a record 
number of consecutive rainy days. 

There was some sunshine, but Vic¬ 
toria pavements were nearly always 
wet. The temperature, however, was 
high by any prairie standards, and 
the grass was a deep, rich green. 

Indeed, as this is written, the radio 
reports a temperature of 47 degrees above zero at 
Victoria, while Winnipeg “enjoys” one of its first 
generous snowstorms of the winter and a tempera¬ 
ture of 27 below. 

The CFA must be one of the most economically 
operated national farm organizations in existence. It 
has 13 member organizations, who contributed a 
total of $64,900 in 1952. Seven of these are provin¬ 
cial, or regional federations of agriculture. Three 
member organizations represent Quebec which has 
no provincial federation. The remaining three are 
the Dairy Farmers of Canada, the United Grain 
Growers Limited, and the Canadian Horticultural 
Council. The CFA thus represents over 400,000 
Canadian farmers, and member organizations pay 
annual dues ranging from $100 to $14,500, depend¬ 
ing on the number of farmers they directly repre¬ 
sent. The Federation, in turn, contributes about 25 
per cent of its total revenue to other organizations, 
including $10,400 to the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers, and $6,000 to National 
Farm Radio Forum, which is jointly sponsored by 
the Federation, the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Much of the work of 


with, various boards and officials. Membership 
on various bodies and committees requires a great 
deal of time since it involves at least a dozen 
organizations. 

T HE one subject which invariably takes up more 
time, one way or another, than any other at a 
Federation annual meeting, is the net income posi¬ 
tion of agriculture, or the ratio between the cost of 
things purchased by farmers and the prices received 
for farm products. Probably two-thirds of the 79 


by H. S. FRY 


resolutions dealt with by the Federation revolved 
around this point, and related more or less directly 
either to prices or costs. The Rt. Hon. James G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, was in his usual 
provocative mood when he addressed the annual 
meeting on the first day, and drew some fire when 
he made a comparison between the six years before 
and the six years after the war, on the basis of 


production, prices and gross income, 
without mention of costs or net in¬ 
come. After stating that during the 
six postwar years, Canadian farmers 
produced one-third more of wheat 
and beef, about one-half more of 
pork and eggs, and about one-fif¬ 
teenth more of milk than for a similar 
period before the war, he stated that 
“prices on those five products will 
average at least 65 per cent higher.” 
He then suggested that “the differ¬ 
ence is best represented in the gross 
farm income” of the two six-year 
periods. “The average annual total 
for the last six years,” he said, “is 
$2,300,000,000, and for the previous 
period, $600,000,000, or about four 
times as much.” 

For the first time anywhere, as far as we are 
aware, the Minister compared the average market 
price with the “parity” price used under the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Support Act. This is the average of 
prices for individual products during the last three 
years of the war (1943-45). The Minister chose six 
products and made comparisons between the aver¬ 
age market price for 1949-51, and the 1943-45 or 
parity price in each case. The figures showed that 
the average market prices for the last three years 
were as follows, where the parity, or 1943-45, price 
is indicated in brackets: Cheese at Montreal—32.9 
cents per pound (30.7 cents); No. 1 butter at 
Montreal—61.9 cents per pound (62.3 cents); B1 
hogs at Toronto—30.6 cents per pound (25.16 
cents); cattle at Toronto—26.45 cents per pound 
(16.8 cents); B.C. apples—$3.08 per box ($3.90); 
eggs, Grade A large at Montreal—58.8 cents 
(63.5 cents). There had been a considerable de¬ 
crease in the production of all staple farm products 
except cereals during the past three years, as com¬ 
pared with the last three years of the war. Despite 
this, he said, returns “are almost double.” Actually 
the comparison of average annual farm value for 

the six products chosen 





president, and Gordon Loveridge, vice-president, of The Dairy Farmers of Canada. Top right: Hon. D. A. lire, Alberta, and Hon. 
two of the five ministers of Agriculture, who appeared at Victoria. Lower left: Mrs. IS. R. Archibald, Truro, N.S., Mrs. Fred Hark- 
> CFA women directors); with Mrs. Geo. A. Weir, Burford, Ont., Mrs. E. A. Dunne, Gocan, Sask., and Mrs. W. C. Taylor, Wain- 
: J. T. Wilton, president, Manitoba federation; S. S. Sears, ISanlon, Alta, (seated), director, V.G.G.; C. A. Milligan, president, Ontario 
federation; and C. E. W'alls, secretary-manager, B.C. federation. 


the CFA is of a routine 
nature and gets little 
publicity. There is fre¬ 
quent consultation with 
government departments 
and constant contact on 
matters relating to floor 
prices, price policy and 
agricultural statistics. 
Freight rates, customs 
duties, income tax and 
tariffs necessitate the 
preparation of briefs 
and appearances be¬ 
fore, or correspondence 


by the Minister was 
$763.7 million for the 
three war years, as com¬ 
pared with $1,110.1 
million for the last three 
years, an increase of 
44 per cent. 

The Minister said that 
in the years since the 
war, Canadian farmers 
have done as good a job 
as any other part of the 
Canadian economy. Un- 
(Please turn to 
page 76) 
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T HE Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, passed history when such co- 

by the Parliament of Canada in 1935, marked ordination has been se- 

the beginning of an important era in the cured between agricul- 
development of the Canadian prairie region. The tural science, education 
original objectives of the Act were to minimize the and the work of the 

problems of drought and soil drifting. In 1937, the farmer. 

Act was amended to provide for the resettlement Planning on a large 

and rehabilitation of farmers from areas where land scale was made possible 


Tic mtl 


Canada was midway through the disastrous ’30’s before there 
was effective recognition of the national importance of the 
drought problem on the prairies. The Prairie Farm Rehabilta- 
tion Act has now been operative for nearly 18 years; and 
because few Canadian farmers have been in a position to realize 
the extent of the work made possible by this legislation, the 
editors of The Country Guide have asked the director of PFRA, 
Dr. L. B. Thomson, to prepare for our readers this fairly com¬ 
plete account of what PFRA has done. The record shows a 
total cost, to March 31, 1952, of $39,019,660 for work inside 
the PFRA area, in addition to $25,523,412 for special projects 
in the four western provinces, outside of the PFRA area, for 
which money was provided separately by parliament. 


the results of 30 years of practices for controlling wind erosion, to become 


was unsuitable for crop production; and further 
amendments, in 1939 and 1941, were designed to 
still further provide for, and broaden, such activities. 

Thus, drought and soil drifting were recognized 
as national problems having many ramifications, the 
solution of which involved the work of all govern¬ 
ments, as well as the farmer. During the intervening 
18 years many changes have occurred in agricultural 
practice, and the farmer is now in a position to meet 
the problems associated with drought more success¬ 
fully. There never has been a period in Canadian 



research after 1900. Further co-ordination took 
place between the agriculturist and the engineer. It 
was possible to bring together the combined efforts 
of universities, provincial departments of agricul¬ 
ture, rural municipalities, and federal agencies. 
PFRA not only provided the impetus to work on 
immediate drought problems, but made possible the 
planning required to meet the long-term problems 
of rehabilitation, which it was necessary to solve, if 
better land use was to be secured over a long 
period. Experience and knowledge gained during 
the intervening years make possible, today, some of 
the programs for increasing the productivity of 
land by the conservation of soil and water resources. 

The most urgent and important problem in 1935 
was the control of soil drifting, and the application 
of dry-land farming methods, which would keep 
this problem under control in the future. Many 
people at that time were pessimistic, and believed 
that grain farming on the prairies was destined to 
ruin, and that the prairie soils would become a 
desert. 

S OIL-DRIFTING measures were initiated, how¬ 
ever, as a result of the experience of farmers, 
and experiments carried out by the Experimental 
Farms Service. These included strip-farming, the 
use of trash covers on fallow, a cloddy soil surface, 
and tillage practices, which develop maximum 
resistance to the abrasive action of wind. Assisted 
by PFRA, farmers were organized into agricultural 
improvement associations. Along with agricultural 
officials, they planned corrective measures to save 
the soil. The Experimental Farms Service estab¬ 
lished substations on section farms throughout the 
prairies, to determine the best dry-land practices 
under differing soil and climatic conditions. The 
work on these farms was done by experienced 
farmers and the farms themselves became outposts 
of agricultural science. In the writer’s judgment, 
they have come to represent one of the most valu¬ 
able extension and educational measures ever 
initiated in this country. 

A NEW philosophy of soil moisture conservation 
was made possible as a result of the research 
work done since 1920. Rainfall during the growing 
season was not sufficient to produce profitable 
crops. During years of low rainfall, the amount of 
moisture conserved in the soil was less than normal, 
because of high evaporation. Further research in¬ 
creased our knowledge of how to store additional 
moisture in the soil for the following year, mainly 
by fallowing. Active programs of extension caused 
the application of soil moisture work, coupled with 

The cattle (above) are on a community pasture 
regrassed with crested wheat grass. Below is the St. 
Mary River dam and reservoir. 


the bible of the dry-land farmer. 

Much of this work was not spectacular, but it 
was most important to the future of grain farming. 
Today, prairie farmers have developed a new tech¬ 
nique in dry-land farming that is without precedent 
in any other part of the world. Should continuous 
dry years occur in the future, one would not expect 
the same serious soil drifting that occurred during 
the ’30’s. Other factors, such as changes in farm 
implements to meet the requirements of proper 
tillage, increased mechanization, both as to quan¬ 
tity and efficiency, as well as the movement of 
farmers to better soil types, have also contributed 
to improvement. Nevertheless, a review of the past 
suggests that, to the degree that confidence has 
been established in the improvement program, the 
turning point was the co-ordination developed 
between the farmer and the agricultural scientist, 
mainly through the Experimental Farms Service. 
Today, the same work has been extended in a co¬ 
ordinated extension program by the provincial 
departments of agriculture. 

HORTAGE of water for livestock and for 
domestic use was serious during the ’30’s. Engi¬ 
neering service, which had been provided previ¬ 
ously to farmers by the Dominion Irrigation and 
Reclamation Service, had been discontinued in 
1929, though the need for such service was still 
evident. PFRA first recruited all experienced engi¬ 
neers in this field and co-ordinated their efforts 
with a well-planned agricultural program. It was 
recognized, too, that the cost of water-storage 
projects on the farm was beyond the capacity of the 
individual farmer to pay. The government of Can¬ 
ada, therefore, undertook to provide financial assist¬ 
ance, on a self-help plan, for farmers within the 
PFRA area, to the extent of from one-quarter to 
one-third of the total cost. The accompanying table 
(page 43) is a tabulation of the developments 
undertaken by farmers since 1935. 

In addition to the construction of these projects, 
engineering service had been provided for a further 
21,000 individual projects, making a total of 
67,534 projects in all, at a cost to the government 
of Canada, to April 1, 1952, of $5,466,832. This 
assistance helped more than 4,000 farmers to be¬ 
come rehabilitated on their own farms. Estimates 
of irrigable acreages are difficult to obtain, but it is 
conservatively estimated that more than 120,000 
acres are now irrigated on individual farms outside 
of irrigation districts, and spread over a wide area. 

Had it not been for this development, shortages 
of feed for winter use would have prohibited safe 
livestock programs on these farms. The assurance 
of a water supply to 46,000 prairie farmers, not 
only provided an important element of safety for 
livestock production, but is considered by many to 
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by L. B. THOMSON 

have created a form of security through joint invest¬ 
ment by the farmer and the federal government, 
that has been unequalled from any other investment 
made on the prairies. 

This policy is still in effect. Another 15 years of 
such engineering and financial assistance will pro¬ 
vide further substantial help toward a more stable 
agriculture on the prairies. It will reduce the 
hazards of drought in the future; and suggests that 
the next step should be to combine water storage 
with the control of soil erosion by water. Develop¬ 
ments in this direction are already taking shape. 
Control of water through the application of engi¬ 
neering principles, combined with well-planned 
land use on the farm, can greatly reduce the erosion 
of soil, which is usually caused by rapid spring 
run-off, or by heavy summer storms. 

Where there is a local watershed that will pro¬ 
vide water storage for several farmers, a program of 
community development has been under way by 
PFRA. Water is thus provided for irrigation, as well 
as for stock watering and domestic use; and suffi¬ 
cient water storage has already been created to 
irrigate 328,758 acres of land in the southern part 
of the prairie. Thousands of miles of coulees, creeks 
and streams, which usually dry up in the late sum¬ 
mer season, have been replenished with water by 
a continuous stock-watering supply from water 
storage. 

Here again, co-operation between PFRA and the 
farmer is the formula followed. The capital cost of 
storage is met by PFRA, which enters into an agree¬ 
ment, either with the rural municipality, or with a 
group of farmers organized into a water users 
association. The farmers undertake part construc¬ 
tion of a distribution system, and the work of irri¬ 
gating the land on individual farms. Provincial 
governments now assist in the construction of the 
distribution system on the projects. Both the Alberta 
and Saskatchewan governments have assisted with 
many projects in this way. Part of the cost is col¬ 
lected by the province, through the sale of water 
rights to the individual farmer. The 244 community 
water storage projects so far constructed consist of 
92 for stock water, 84 for irrigation projects, 57 for 


combination irrigation and stock-watering projects, 
and 11 which provide domestic water supply as 
well. 

B Y 1936, drought conditions had depleted five- 
stock herds in southwestern Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta to a very serious extent. A con¬ 
centrated effort was made, therefore, to develop 
larger irrigation projects in these areas, for which 
the government of Canada assumed full responsi¬ 
bility as to the total cost, including purchase of the 
land to be irrigated. The projects at Val Marie, 
Eastend, Consul and Maple Creek were of this 
type. Crown land was transferred to the federal 
government by the Saskatchewan government. 
PFRA has maintained and operated these projects 
ever since, but the farmer pays a water rate of 
$1.50 per acre, for maintenance and operation costs. 
PFRA also prepared and levelled the land for irri¬ 
gation, and constructed the ditches on the farms— 
all charged, at cost, to the farmer. At first, the land 
was leased, but when the settlers had proved them¬ 
selves, they were allowed an agreement for sale, 
which included the water right and 
all costs of improvement. 

A recent appraisal of these proj¬ 
ects shows that the capital cost has 
been fully justified; a safe and sound 
livestock economy has been 
developed, and over 700 farmers 
have been re-established. In 1937, 
for example, it was necessary to 
bring in a trainload of hay from 
eastern Canada for the area now 
covered by the Val Marie and other 
projects. Thousands of cattle were 
forced on the market, at from one- 
half to two cents per pound. At the 
beginning of the Val Marie project, 
only 250 head remained, but by 
1952, farmers had built up their 
herds to over 4,000. 

The development of this and other 
projects has been gradual and some¬ 
times difficult. Nevertheless, over 
2,500 farmers have been re-estab¬ 
lished on all projects. More than 
5,200 farmers have been able to in¬ 
sure their livestock production, if 
individual farm irrigation projects are 
included as well. In 1949, one of the 
driest years in the history of south¬ 
western Saskatchewan, no cattle 
were forced on the market, nor was 
it necessary to ship in feed. 

I N addition to resettling farmers on 
irrigation projects during the dry 
years, many farmers were moved to 
other areas, where better soil and 
climatic conditions were obtained. 


Many, also, moved on their own initiative. As a 
result, the land they left behind them became a 
liability, containing, as it did, not only large areas 
of overgrazed, native pasture lands, over which 
roamed large numbers of surplus horses, but much 
previously cultivated land, which was in an aban¬ 
doned and weedy state. 

A community pasture program was, therefore, 
inaugurated in 1937, under which the government 
of Canada entered into agreements with the gov¬ 
ernments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, for the 
reclamation and improvement of these lands by 
fencing, the development of water facilities, the 
regrassing of certain areas, and the gradual de¬ 
velopment, through research and experimentation, 
of newer and more suitable grasses, along with 
proper grazing management. 

Since 1937, 1,590,200 acres of land have been 
enclosed in 57 operating pasture units. As a result, 
83,000 cattle were grazed on these community 
pastures by 6,500 patrons in 1952. Up to March, 
31, 1952, the (Please turn to page 43) 



[PFRA photos. 

The stock-watering dam on this community pasture (above) is 
appreciated by these cattle. Below is a field in the Bow River 
Project, east of Vauxhall, irrigated on the. contour. 
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t(~T TAVE you got a hired man yet, John?” Hank 

I I Riehars, the genial storekeeper of Four 

J. M. Corners’ General Store, finished packing 
the big wooden box with groceries for John 
Douglas. “Here,” he said, as John grasped the box, 
“I’ll carry them out to the car for you.” 

“I can carry ’em myself,” John stated brusquely. 
His hands, swollen with rheumatism, held painfully 
to the sides of the box as he 
lifted it from the counter, kicked 
open the screen door, and 
awkwardly lugged the heavy 
case to his car. “I’m not helpless, 
if I am 68,” he muttered. Then, 
as Jimmy, Hank’s eight-year-old 
youngster, opened the car door for him, John’s 
grim face relaxed in a grin. 

“Thanks, Jimmy,” he said, “come on back in the 
store with me and have some pop.” 

“Gee, Mr. Douglas, that’s swell.” Jimmy trotted 
beside John’s big frame, back into the store. The 
school bus with the Four Corners’ students who 
went to high school at Dreyton, 15 miles away, 
roared up. A group of girls and boys descended, 
and surged into the store. 

“You might as well give this lot a bottle of pop 
apiece,” said John Douglas, then he went on, in 
answer to Hank’s earlier question. “No, I’ve got 
no hired man, and I sure as heck need one. Got 
a requisition in at the labor office in the city. 
I’ve advertised in the Herald, too. But no luck. 
Guess a farm 15 miles from town is too far for 
most of ’em.” 

“Too bad!” Hank shook his sandy head com- 
miseratingly. “All alone, like you are, with your 
rheumatism bad at times, you sure need help with 


that half-section. Maybe you’d better take Hans 
Ernst’s offer and sell out. At least, you could quit 
milking cows and feeding pigs.” 

“Ha!” John’s expletive was almost a snort. “Don’t 
you try and persuade me to sell to Hans Ernst, and 
I’ve kept cows and pigs ever since I came to this 
country. Guess I’ll manage till I die.” 

“I guess ... I guess you wouldn’t consider hiring 


by KATHERINE HOWARD 

a couple,” suggested Hank gingerly. “Er . . . er, a 
man and wife, I mean. You know, the woman could 
keep house, like . . .” His bright eyes regarded 
John a little apprehensively. 

“Ha!” exploded John again. He knew why Hank 
Riehars felt nervous. He hadn’t lived in Four 
Corners, since 1907, and seen the district grow 
from bush where trees were “as thick as hairs on 
a dog’s back,” to a thriving community of modern 
houses and gravel roads, without knowing what 
people thought of him. 

He was “Old John Douglas, the woman-hater,” 
and that was all right with him. Just because he 
had no use for women didn’t mean that he disliked 
kids, though. Kids were pretty nice, John thought, 
and he figured kids liked him in return. But, 
preserve him from a woman! 

It was a woman who had driven the 20-year-old 
John Douglas from England to Canada. But he 


Around Four Corners he was known as 
“old John Douglas, the woman-hater,” 
and as a man who accepted no favors. 
He ivas dependent on hired labor and 
was in search of help, when along came 
a young couple offering to strike a bar¬ 
gain, with the girl promising to keep out 
of his way 

shouldn’t hold anything against women for that. 
Best thing that ever happened to him, he knew. 
After three years of working around, he had located 
a homestead north of Edmonton, and there he had 
stayed. 

He’d only written home to his brothers a couple 
of times since coming to Four Corners. He’d had 
no time. He had prospered and made a lot of 
money. He had one of the best half-sections in 
Four Corners, or indeed in the entire district sur¬ 
rounding the town of Dreyton. He had a large, 
comfortable house, in which he lived alone. He got 
on well with his neighbors. The wives of some of 
them fussed a bit, sending him stuff at Christmas, 
and so on, but he wished they wouldn’t. 

H E was courteous, but aloof with the women, 
friendly with the men, and soft-hearted and 
generous with the kids. 

But he had never forgotten 18-year-old Mary 
Sanderson, who had jilted him to run off with and 
marry his best friend. He had left women severely 
alone ever since. The young John Douglas had 
made as his motto, “He travels the fastest who 
travels alone,” and he had succeeded. If he had 
missed a portion of happiness, he figured he had 
missed a lot of grief, too. 

Now he said to Hank Riehars, “I don’t want a 
couple. I want a good, strong, hardworking man, 
but it doesn’t seem like there’s one to be found.” 

Hank swallowed, pottered about in a hesitating 
fashion, then said sturdily, “Well, I might as well 
tell you, and get it over with. There’s a man and 
his wife right now waiting at your place to see 
you.” At John’s incredulous stare, Hank blinked and 
went on, “They were looking for your place, and 
I told ’em how to get there. You must have passed 
them on the road, if you came from home . . .” 

“I passed an old coupe, a dark green one,” said 
John, “as I turned the corner at Williams’. ” 
“That’s ’em.” Hank nodded his sandy head. 
“Guess they came from the employment office in 
the city. Said they’d been driving since noon.” 

“Well, they can just turn around and start driving 
back.” John Douglas threw a dollar bill on the 
counter. “That’s for the kids’ pop. I’d better get 
back home. I don’t want any strange woman pok¬ 
ing about in my kitchen. Maybe they’ll have gone 
by now.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Hank. “I told ’em I didn’t 
think you’d be interested in a married couple, but 
they said they’d see you, any¬ 
way. They’d probably wait.” 

John said again, “Ha!” think¬ 
ing to himself, “I bet you told 
them I was a miserable old 
cuss with no use for a woman 
around the place.” 

He went out and climbed stiffly into his car. 
Darn this rheumatism, or whatever it is, he thought 
angrily. If it wasn’t for that, I could do all my own 
work as easy as ever I did. He put the ten-year-old 
car, that was almost in the same good condition 
as the day he bought it, into gear, and drove off 
along the road. 

His gaze rested appreciatively on the fields of 
young wheat, the thick growth of clover, the neat 
fences with the slender green-decked poplars, and 
the alders growing alongside. As always, he thought 
what a grand country he lived in. There was no 
place quite as good as Four Corners! 

If only a man didn’t have to grow old. If only 
he could keep the strength and vigor of his youth. 
If only he wasn’t dependent on hired labor to help 
out. And, although he (Please turn to page 48) 
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Yield was almost nil in the center of this field in 1950, on the farm of Hugh Kennedy, Conquest, Sask., 
but near the trees it was quite heavy. More than any other person, Mr. Kennedy's father, Peter Kennedy, 
was responsible for securing the establishment of the Conquest Shelterbelt Area. 


T RAVELLING across Canada, one has the 
impression that there are too many trees east 
of Winnipeg, and too few trees in the prairie 
region farther west. It would seem that additional 
tree planting is not necessary in the eastern area, 
while in the western prairie region much remains to 
be done. Certainly in the interests of comfort and 
conservation, there is a place for many more trees 
in the plains region. 

In the early years of settlement in the prairie 
provinces the need of tree planting was very acute, 
because of certain climatic and social factors. The 
latter still exist, but improved means of trans¬ 
portation and communication, particularly, have 
lessened their impact. Present knowledge of species 
adaptability and conditions affecting tree growth 
also insures a greater measure of success and 
quicker results from this undertaking. 

Tree distribution throughout the prairie prov¬ 
inces, begun in 1901 under the Department of the 
Interior, has steadily progressed without fanfare. 
From a small average annual distribution of around 
1,049,500 broadleaved trees, to 645 planters during 
the five-year period 1901-1904, the figures averaged 
5,595,583 trees to 5,566 planters per annum in the 
five-year period 1947-1951. 

Distibution of evergreen trees was instituted in 
1910. The average annual distibution of evergreen 
tees rose from 56,790 tees to 315 planters during 
the five-year period 1910-1914, to 246,776 trees to 
1,639 planters in the five-year period 1947-1951. 

Following the establishment of the Dominion 
Forest Nursery Station at Indian Head, Saskatche¬ 
wan, in 1903, the demand for planting material 
increased so much that a second forest nursery 
station was established at Sutherland, Saskatche¬ 
wan, in 1913. During the two years 1901-1902, 
planting material was distributed from the Do¬ 
minion Experimental Farms at Brandon, Manitoba, 
and Indian Head, Saskatchewan. As at the end of 
1951, there have been distributed by the two forest 
nursery stations, a total of 228,288 216 broadleaved 
and 6,181,830 evergreen trees. 

No great deal of imagination is necessary to 
visualize the effect of tree distribution on the scale 
indicated above, on the appearance and value of 
the prairie region of Canada. It is safe to say that 
one of every three farms in this region has benefited 
by help, material and service provided by Dominion 
forest nursery stations. It is estimated that trees 
have been supplied to about 100,000 farm units. 
Another 75,000 are considered to be located in 
naturally treed areas, and approximately 75,000 
other farms would benefit from planting substantial 
numbers of trees. 


Expressions of concern have been forwarded to 
the Forest Nursery Station over the removal of too 
many trees in new areas being utilized for settle¬ 
ment. Such a development might seriously influence 
the conservation of soil, wildliie and other resources. 
That is the other side of the tree planting picture! 

U NTIL about 1940, tree planters concentrated 
on the planting of trees in farm or home shelter- 


belts. In the intervening years an increase in the 
planting of field shelterbelts has been most sig¬ 
nificant. Reasons for this change in the prairie farm 
tree planting picture are: (1) Benefits from field 
shelterbelts are becoming known, and planters 
realize that they need not interfere with the opera¬ 
tion of large machinery and farm implements; (2) 
Tree planting machines now available, facilitate the 
handling of larger numbers of trees by individual 
planters; (3) Because more farmers now reside in 
urban communities, there is proportionately less 
demand for trees for farm or home shelterbelts. 

The following figures indicate how widespread 
the interest in planting field shelterbelts has be¬ 
come: In 1943, 71 planters used 220,350 trees; in 
1947, 92 planters required 377,250 trees; while in 
1951, 583 planters were supplied 2,188,925 trees. 
It might also be observed that, at a spacing of 
18 inches in the row, the 1951 planting of field 
shelterbelts is equivalent to a row of trees 620 miles 
long. 

For the most part, common caragana has been 
planted in field shelterbelts. A very popular field 
shelterbelt is one composed of a single row of cara¬ 
gana, with trees (box elder, green ash, or American 
elm) substituted for caragana at intervals of about 
ten feet. However, with an increasing use of tree 


A look at tree planting on the prairies, 
and some of the lessons learned 

by JOHN WALKER 

planting machines, the trend in field shelterbelt 
planting is toward alternating caragana with a tree 
at the spacing in the row already indicated. Much 
credit for the increased use of tree planting 
machines is due to provincial authorities, including 
agricultural representatives. 

General interest in planting field shelterbelts has 
been stimulated, in no small part, by develop¬ 
ments in the important experimental field shelter- 
belt areas at Lyleton, Manitoba, and at Conquest 
and Aneroid, Saskatchewan. In these project areas, 
begun as P.F.R.A. projects in 1935 and 1936, field 
shelterbelts, mostly single rows of caragana (willow 
in low spots), have developed to the point that the 
appearance of the countryside is decidedly more 
attractive, and conditions for crop production and 
soil conservation are greatly improved. 

A few statistics concerning these field shelter- 
belt areas, to the end of 1951, are given in the 
accompanying table (page 35). 

The experience of most farmers with healthy, 
well-developed, and properly located field shelter- 
belts indicates that in most years substantial bene¬ 
fits are manifested by lessened wind damage, 
greater snow accumulation, reduced soil drift¬ 
ing and higher crop yields. The wise plan 
would seem to be to capitalize on these pos¬ 
sible benefits, each of which means the lessen¬ 
ing of some hazard to the agricultural 
economy. 

HAT about the older plantations in the 
prairie region? The influence of climate 
and soil are strongly reflected in height and 
vigor of trees. There is the well-cared-for 
farm shelterbelt on the Portage Plains, with 
towering cottonwood and poplar forming a 
spreading story above the smaller box elder, 
elm, ash and willow. Near these, the fore- 
sighted planter has set out evergreen trees, 
which already are rapidly and steadily gain¬ 
ing on the broadleaved trees in height and 
spread of branches. Under normal conditions 
these belts should remain healthy and efficient 
for another 20 years. 

Farther west, the older belt is less thrifty. The 
tops of poplars may be dead, and box elder, elm 
and ash have assumed bushier form. Gaps in the 
belt, and the presence of dead branches, reflect the 
influence of a more trying environment. Here, more 
attention must be given to weed control the con¬ 
servation of moisture and the suppression of 
diseases and insects, if tree growth is to remain 
healthy and vigorous. (Please turn to page 35) 



[For. Nurs. St'n photos 


This picture illustrates how field shelterbelts effect¬ 
ively conserve moisture by accumulating snow. 



These young trees on the Forest Nursery Station, Indian 
Head, Sask., are for distribution to prairie farmers. 
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Joe found the men waiting. He faced 
them, and talked quietly and quickly. 


F RIDAY morning 
found a change in 
the weather. It was 
cold with a strong wind 
blowing from the north, 
bringing with it grey 
clouds that might mean 
heavy rain, or it might 
mean snow before night¬ 
fall. 

It was the day of Oria 
Shorting’s funeral. 

McTavish was busy all 
morning making prepara¬ 
tions for the afternoon 
and seeing that all was 
in readiness. Martha, of 
course, was tied down 
with the baby, who re¬ 
quired her constant at¬ 
tention and care. 

Angus Quincey was 
conscious but unable to 
speak. His vocal chords 
seemed to be paralyzed, 

a fact that distressed the old man so greatly that 
Joe had given him a sedative. He had tried hard to 
speak, and Joe’s attempts to calm him had infuriated 
the old man who shook his head vehemently when 
Joe urged him to lie still and rest. He followed his 
son’s movements with accusing eyes and made a 
feeble attempt to sit up. He seemed to have some¬ 
thing on his mind, but gradually the sedatiye took 
effect, and Angus slept. 

Oria Shorting was buried in the little cemetery 
on the hill, and the people who had attended the 
funeral came to the Hatchery for tea. 

The funeral had been conducted quietly with no 
outward signs of sorrow, except one wild outburst 
of weeping from Willow Lebatt as she stood near 
the open grave. She had turned and run out of the 
gate as if she was being pursued, and then silence 
had fallen over the crowd again. 

No one noticed, except perhaps Miss Glover, 
when Johnny Ottertail slipped quietly away and 
followed Willow to the shore. He found her there 
weeping hysterically. Willow refused to be com¬ 
forted and pushed him away. 

“Don’t touch mel” she cried. “Don’t you dare 
touch me. Get away from here, Johnny, and leave 
me alone! Leave me alone!” she screamed. 


Tanya, a prisoner in the tower of the Old Fort, fearfully 
wonders who could deliberately plan to do her harm and 
despairingly looks for someone to come to her rescue. Her 
absence from the cottage is discovered by McTavish who 
raises the alarm. Joe organizes the men of Pelican Bay into 
a search party to cover the river, lake and islands to find 

the missing girl 


where, and she might as well stand by the window. 

She shivered in the chilly air that blew through 
the broken windowpane. The wind was cold, with 
a penetrating coldness that seemed to creep into her 
very bones. How long would she have the strength 
to stand here and watch for the rescue party that 
would never come? Only two cigarettes were left 
and then what would she do? 

She laid her throbbing head on the window sill 
and closed her eyes. It was almost funny to think 
that she had lived through, years of war, escaped 
from a Japanese concentration camp only to die 
from slow starvation in an old abandoned fort. Wild 
laughter gurgled in her throat, but she suppressed 
it with an effort. It would be awful to hear her own 
insane laughter ringing in her ears. 

The floor seemed to sway gently under her feet. 
Her mouth felt parched and her tongue thick and 
a little swollen. 

She dropped down on the wooden bench and 
stretched herself out at full length. 

There was only one answer to this—Angus 
Quincey had locked her in and left her to die. 
Angus was insane. His mind had become unhinged 
with years of living alone, brooding over the death 
of his wife, and his son whose life he considered 
ruined by the girl from the summer lodge. 

She was going insane herself. She couldn’t think 
clearly any more. She could only think about the 
lingering death that faced her unless Angus Quincey 
returned and killed her in his madness. 

It would be a terrible shock for the one who 
would find her. Perhaps next summer some curious 
visitor from the summer colony would push open 
the trap door and find her body. What a dreadful 
experience. She only hoped it wouldn’t be a child. 
Children were so deeply impressed. The memory 
would linger on for years. ' 

She closed her eyes and half-dozed, dreaming 
always of water, cool, refreshing water that she 
waded gratefully into, only to wake up with a start 
when she bent down to take a drink. 

W HEN the last guest departed, McTavish picked 
up Tanya’s mail and got into the Jolly Canuck. 
The Northland Queen had arrived that afternoon 
with several letters and magazines for Tanya. She 

would have to go with 
the Queen soon, as the 
boat wouldn’t be making 
many more trips. The 
lake would be freezing 
up in a week or two, 
making travel impossible, 
if this cold spell kept up. 


PART VI 


by KRISTINE BENSON KRISTOFFERSON 


Johnny stood quietly by and waited. Later Wil¬ 
low stumbled toward him and threw herself into 
his arms. 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny,” she sobbed. “I’m afraid. I 
don’t want to die! I don’t want to die!” 

Johnny stroked her hair with a gentle hand and 
said nothing. This mood, like all the others, would 
pass and Willow would smile again. 

T ANYA ELLIS stared with dull, bloodshot eyes 
at the river and wondered how long it would 
be before death would release her from her prison. 
She had given up hope of ever being rescued. It 
was Friday, and she had been here since Tuesday 
evening, and no one had come. No one would ever 
come after this. No one had any intention of com¬ 
ing. They were all in the conspiracy, all of them, 
and their friendship had just been a ruse to disarm 
her and put her off her guard. They had never for¬ 
given her, and they had been waiting for a chance 
to pay her back. It was futile to stand watching the 
river, keeping alive the tiny shred of hope that still 
flickered in her mind. But she had to stand some- 


illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


He tied his boat at the 
pier and walked up the 
steps. He noticed the 
white bit of paper under 
the stone and picked it 
up. He frowned as he 
read it. That was funny. 

She hadn’t seen the note 
from Joe. Maybe she hadn’t been out of doors all 
day. Was she sick? 

He pushed the kitchen door open and walked in. 

The silence was somehow oppressing. 

“Tanya,” he called loudly. “Tanya, where are 
you?” 

There was no answer. 

McTavish felt uneasy. He glanced into the bed¬ 
room. No one there. She wasn’t in the cabin. He 
looked around the living room and saw the note he 
had propped against the lamp days before. He 
snatched it up. Yes, it was his note. It hadn’t been 
touched. Tanya had never read it. 

With mounting anxiety he stepped into the 
kitchen. The groceries were there on the table 
where he had put them the last time he visited the 
Lodge. Nothing had been touched. Something had 
happened to Tanya. She hadn’t been in the Lodge 
since last Tuesday. Merciful God what had become 
of her? Last Tuesday! She had been missing for 
four days! 

McTavish tore down to the pier and his worst 
fears were realized. Tanya must have gone on the 
river in the outboard, and she hadn’t come back. 
The Jolly Canuck roared as McTavish, galvanized 
into action, opened the engine wide and headed 
back for Pelican Bay. (Please turn to page 55) 
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ing fish, hatching chicks, build 


ing grain elevators, making 


butter, getting people well 


T HE simplest meaning of the word co-operate 
is to work together. It is as simple as that. 
The word is one of many thousands that we 
have made up from the Latin language: co mean 
ing together, and operari meaning to work. It is 
important to note that the operative part of the 
word means to work, and that the qualifying part 
means together. The moral, if any: it is impossible 
to co-operate by going fishing alone. 

Of course, being for the most part Anglo-Saxons, 
we are careless in the way we use words. Just think, 
for example, of what we can do with a small four- 
letter word like bank: “He banked the fire, and 


Some history, together 
with some fact and opin¬ 
ion about Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-operatives 
Limited 


when they are sick, operating 
a farm, storing potatoes, selling 
life insurance, drilling oil wells. 


Top: The world’s first co-operative refinery, Regina. Lower: Fed¬ 
erated’s Canoe, B.C., mill sold over 16 million feet of lumber in 1952. 






M 


Federated 
Consumer 
Co-ops 






by H. S. FRY 


after completing the bank around the house, walked 
to the snowbank along the riverbank to the bank, 
where he watched an airplane bank against a bank' 
of clouds.” Whereupon, the poor fellow was so dizzy 
that he sat down upon a nearby bench, and nearly 
fell off when someone told him that the original 
meaning of bank was bench. 

This would seem silly to anyone who didn’t know 
the Anglo-Saxon people. What we can do to the 
word co-operate is almost past telling. In Saskatche¬ 
wan they have a special department of government 
called the Department of Co-operation and Co¬ 
operative Development, especially designed to 
make this word mean as many things as possible. 
With the help of citizens they have already got it 
to mean buying soap, pasturing cattle, mining coal, 
burying people, plowing snow, selling pigs, operat¬ 
ing a store, selling grain, operating stockyards, sell¬ 


delivering milk, lending money 

to somebody you don’t know, manufacturing flour, 
buying machinery, baking bread, and operating a 
trust company, as well as many other uses the 
Department has encouraged people to think up. 

No other government in the British Common¬ 
wealth, or any other place, as far as I know, has set 
up a special department to cultivate the use of this 
one word. It is true that we have governments that 
specialize in words like health, education, trade, 
agriculture, fisheries, industry, and resources, but 
what it would do to taxes if we added special 
departments for words like peace, good will, com¬ 
munity, food and understanding, makes one shud¬ 
der to contemplate. 

O F course, the government of Saskatchewan 
doesn’t hold the original patent for making the 
word co-operate mean something else than merely 


with scores of retail stores all over Britain. All of 
these now stand as successors to the little store in 
Toad Lane. The Saskatchewan Department of Co¬ 
operation and Co-operative Development is in the 
direct line of descent, as are all co-operatives in 
Canada, which now do an annual business of a 
billion dollars yearly. So, also, are those of the 
United States, which do a business of more than 
eight billion dollars, and the co-operatives of many 
other countries as well. 

Many millions of people in these countries are 
producers, but every individual is a consumer. The 
weavers of Rochdale were consumers, but, since 
their day, one of the earliest refinements of co-opera¬ 
tion was a separation of producer, from consumer 
co-operation. Basically, the simple meaning of the 
word, “to work together,” applies to both, but con¬ 
sumers buy, whereas producers must sell. Then- 



working together. The original is sacred to the 
memory of a handful of poor Lancashire weavers 
living in Rochdale, England, before the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Wages were low and the cost of 
living was high. They had to do something, so they 
each put in a shilling, and bought together, as 
cheaply as they could, some sugar, and bread and 
tea and other foodstuffs. These they laid out on 
^ome planks, in an old building away from the 
center of town, where they wouldn’t be laughed at. 
This done, they each bought from the common 
store what they needed, or could afford, paying the 
full retail price, in cash. In this manner they formed 
the first consumers’ co-operative society. Each mem¬ 
ber had one vote and no more. Each member 
received a modest dividend on the money he had 
invested for the common good. If there was any 
money left, it was credited to the members in 
proportion to the amount of goods they had bought 
in the little store, even though it may actually have 
been used to buy more groceries and other goods 
for sale. 

The new meaning of the word took root. It grew. 
Today, there are two great co-operative wholesale 
societies, one in England and the other in Scotland, 

Saskatchewan Federated Co-operatives Limited head 
office at Saskatoon is a well-known local landmark. 


aims are different, to the extent that the producer 
aims at a high price and tire consumer at a low 
price. One hopes to effect savings at the wholesale, 
and the other at the retail price level. 

Take Saskatchewan again, for example. In 1951, 
Saskatchewan producers—mostly farmers—were or¬ 
ganized into 33 associations with 280,000 members, 
and marketed products worth $253 million. In the 
same year, consumer co-operatives were engaged 
in retail business, with sales amounting to $40 mil¬ 
lion. There is no space here to consider the reasons 
why, when everyone is a consumer, total co-opera¬ 
tive consumer purchases amounted to less than 
one-sixth of total co operative sales by producers. 
It is a fact, however, that 481 consumer co-opera¬ 
tives reported their business to the government in 
that year. These included 214 associations operat¬ 
ing stores, and 267 associations handling bulk com¬ 
modities and farm supplies. Indeed, the government 
has been so busy encouraging new uses for the word 
co-operate that now, people don’t bother saying 
co-operative associations any more: they just say 
co-ops. What ean one expect when, in 1950, the 
census year, with the population—counting babies 
and centenarians—standing at 831,728, there were 
552,000 members of co-operatives in the province 
who did a combined business of $330 million, with 
assets of (Please turn to page 30) 
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B.C. Letter 


FOR THE FINEST IN FUEL-SAVING 


Liquor Commission reports—natural resources tax pro¬ 
posed—tariffs and freight rates—successful dairy farmer 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 

)R a government whose hold on boxes of the 1952 apple crop unsold, 
office is tenuous at best, British and more than a million boxes have 
Columbia’s Social Credit admin- been sold to the U.S. Some of the off- 
on has shown considerable dar- shore markets have been reopened 
concocting a legislative program since the U.S. dropped its $1.25 off- 
ie present session in Victoria. It shore subsidy, and the growers hope 
ins such fiery ingredients as that this unfair competition will not 
■ law revision, further extension be revived. The United Kingdom 
} Pacific Great Eastern Railway, market absorbed nothing, and may not 
tew and heavier taxation on big this year either, unless the dollar situa- 
rations engaged in exploitation tion improves. It is going to be a hard 
:ural resources. selling job any way you look at it. 

favor of the Social Crediters, it Unless the railways offer some 
at least be said that they were adjustment in freight rates, a larger 
•st group that had used its power proportion of the fruit crop in 1953 
empt a sweeping overhaul job of will be shipped via refrigeration 
a Columbia’s ramshackle liquor trucks, according to J. B. Lander, B.C. 
For session after session, the Tree Fruits sales manager. There has 
jus government had pussyfooted been a spectacular increase in move- 
is subject, always finding some ment of the fruit pack over highways 
g to put off the unpleasant busi- i n British Columbia, especially since 
of upsetting established liquor completion of the Hope-Princeton 
beer distribution policies. The route to Vancouver; and a large 
Crediters appointed a commis- volume has been moving to the 
'comprising an experienced poli- prairies by highway, too. 

> Stevens, formerly min- Vancouver grain shippers had their 
jf trade and commerce, and now biggest month in December since 
lent of the Vancouver Board of 3933 , an d it looks as though they will 
!, in addition to a widely break l as t year’s all-time record by at 
'ted churchman and a labor l eas t ten million bushels. Last year’s 
>entative) to make a thoiough total shipment from Vancouver ex- 
igation into the liquor situation, ceeded 100 million bushels. 

have made a full report which 

sparing in its criticism of the TT^RANK RUDD, who has 37 acres 
es followed for many years, and J- under cultivation near Victoria, is 
ining many recommendations. being hailed as one of the country’s 
for the P.G.E. extension, no one best farmers, considering the size of 
1 be so optimistic as to expect his operation. Mr. Rudd has a herd of 
a semblance of unanimity on this 70 dairy cows on this area and each 
:t that has gnawed at the soul season has a surplus of hay which he 
ery administration since the un- has grown himself. He grows 80 tons 
/ day when “Honest John” Oliver of mangels per acre, even though most 
ibliged to pick up the foundling dairymen in B.C. shy away from the 
id from the doorstep, where it toil involved in their culture. On 
:ieen clumsily left by the con- ground where farmers have indifferent 
rs and promoters. And agree- results growing alfalfa, Mr. Rudd pro¬ 
as to the route is always so duces 15 tons per acre in three cut- 
ilt to win. The government tings—two for hay, a third for silage. 
1 also like to route the line right Mr. Rudd’s cows never get out to pas- 
/ancouver instead of having the ture. During the growing season, the 
aus marooned at the top of Howe grass is cut and hauled to the feed lot. 
I, but again there is opposition. A smart man is Mr. Rudd, and a tire- 
its proposed natural resources less experimenter. When irrigation was 
which would be superimposed a novelty on Vancouver Island, 16 
her taxes paid by the forest and years ago, he had installed an efficient 
g industries, the government sprinkler system, the water coming 
head-on into the organized op- from city mains. If British Columbia 
on of some of the companies had more farmers like him there would 
i have contributed most to the be no anxiety at all over the failure 
erity and industrial expansion of of the province to produce enough 
When a corporation like Mac- crops for its growing population, 
i & Bloedel, second only to Forty years ago, three acres of land 
rhaeuser Timber Co. in the were being farmed in British Columbia 
s forest industry, reports a net f 0 r every person. Today the figure is 
of $13 million, the man in the down to one acre per person, and at 
and the politician seeking new the present rate of growth there may 
3 S of revenue assume that here be only half-an-acre per person in a 
sstionably is a fertile field for f e w years. Irrigation on a liberal scale 
taxation. But they sometimes may be the answer to at least a part 
>ok the fact that this whopping 0 f the food problem. Dr. J. Lewis Rob- 
was earned on sales totalling inson, of the University of B.C., says 
than $150 million, and that the the two natural productive areas cap- 
s don t go into the pockets of a able of tremendous expansion are the 
capitalists, but help the income Creston Flats and the Grand Forks 
Dusands of shareholders. All this plain. Irrigation must come if the 
ratable, of course, and the gov- Kootenay country is to develop, says 
cnt wants to make sure that it Dr. Robinson. 

’t do anything to frighten invest- It seems inevitab l e that during the 

ca P* a ‘ coming years British Columbia will 

JIT growers of the Okanagan hear more and more about irrigation, 
e wondering what may happen because that is the surest ground for 
wise in the U.S. under the hope for increased farm production in 
hower administration. B.C. Tree a province rapidly becoming more 

> Ltd. has less than a million industrialized. 


COAL OR COKE 


FOR STEAM 


HOT WATER HEATING 


You can count on this new all-purpose "20” Boiler to 
do the heating job you want. It incorporates all the 
features which long experience in boiler design and 
manufacture show to be most effective for efficient and 
economical operation. It has been developed with 
strict adherence to I-B-R testing and rating principles*. 

The "20” is the most recent addition to the complete 

Crane line of heating equip- 
ment 


which includes hot 
water and steam boilers of all 
sizes and capacities . . . hot 
water heaters . . . cast iron 
radiators . . . and the latest 
front view radiant baseboard panels. 

Where space is at a premium—and in homes without 
basements —Radiant Baseboard Panels are especially 
valuable. They’re the space-saving modern method of 
introducing heat at ankle level, to provide a healthy, 
comfortable temperature throughout the room. 

Ask your plumbing and heating contractor—or 
nearest Crane Branch—for full information and illus¬ 
trated folders on the particular heating equipment in 
which you are interested. 


CRANE LIMITED 

General Office —1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
6 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 


plumbing 
and heating 


*The I-B-R emblem is your symbol of heating reliability—indicating that the 
"20” boiler conforms to the standard test code of the Institute of Boiler and 
Radiator Manufacturers. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL m TRUCKS 



■ 

Proved as only HI can prove 'em 


New Model R-160 

with 12-foot grain body and 
Comfo-Vision cab. 


The 307 new features in the New International Trucks have been . . . 


PROVED in the world’s most advanced truck New International Trucks are BUILT as only IH can build 
Engineering Laboratory and them, PROVED as only IH can prove them, a VALUE 

only IH can give you. 

PROVED AGAIN on International’s 4,000-acre 



Better reads 

mean a better Canada 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway' 


New Model R-110, 6H-foot pickup; other pick¬ 
up models available with 8 and 9-foot bodies. GVW 
ratings 4,200 to 8,600 lbs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Hamilton 


Ontario 


International Trucks are made In Canada at International Harvester's 
Chatham Works, Chatham, Ontario 

International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors...Motor Trucks... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Home Freezers 


Proving Grounds. 


FOR PROFIT-MINDED BUYERS. New International 
Trucks offer an unmatched combination of values — 
exactly the right truck for the job, unequalled perform¬ 
ance, lowest maintenance and operating costs, maximum 
driver comfort. 


NOW —See the New IH-Built, IH-Proyed International Trucks 
at your nearest International Dealer or Branch. 


BEST IN 45 YEARS. Choose from 168 basic models in 
Canada’s most complete truck line. Each model embodies 
engineering principles that have kept International the 
heavy-duty sales leader for 21 years. They are the finest 
trucks International has offered in 45 years of truck manu¬ 
facturing. 


NOW—the features you want — 
in Canada’s most complete truck line: 


New International styling identified by the IH emblem. 

. . . Exactly the right power for every job. First truck 
builder to offer a choice of gasoline or LP gas with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories listing in l'/i-ton sizes and 
other models . . . Diesel power optional in models rated 
22,000 lbs. and over. . .. Designed by drivers for drivers — 
Comfo-Vision cab with one-piece Sweepsight wind¬ 
shield. New comfort and interior styling. . . . Steel-flex 
frames proved best in the field. . . . Transmissions to meet 
any operating requirements. . . . 296 wheelbases, ranging 
from 102 inches up. . . . Easy starting and greater fuel 
economy. . . . Wide range of axle ratios for all models. . . 
Real steering comfort and control. GVW ratings from 
4,200 to 90,000 lbs. 
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i complete with new 
k 6.70x15 automotive 
Ik tires & tubes A 


WMkm 


WITH 

THE 


UNLT DRAWBAR 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
WITH TIMKEN BEARINGS 
AND TIMKEN DUST SEALS! 

The answer to any farm harrow¬ 
ing problem! Ideal for rough or 
hilly, as well as level land. 
Heavier-, stronger drawbar arms 
measure a full 4" O.D. and the 
thick Vq" wall means longer life 
and stronger support for work on 
rough ground. Rubber tires do 
not pick up and hold mud—this 
means an even, smooth ride. 
Timken bearings with all three 
wheels assure you of trouble-free 
operation—faster towing and har¬ 
rowing speeds! 


SATISFIED 

OWNER 

WRITES: 


Check Over These “BONUS” Features 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


O Faster towing speeds—drawbars told back and two rear 
wheels lock securely. Centre wheel is pivoted—turns 120 
degrees—drawbar won't slip and slide on fast turns. 

• Special Drawbar "Knuckles" 111 *.. ~~~ 

allow enough play so that one ' 

outside wheel can be four feet \ ■" 

• Completely equipped with . \\^ 


• Stronger, heavier 4' 
O.D. drawbar arms. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


• Rubber tires and 
tubes. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


PARTRIDGE AT AIKINS STS 


ouser 


ROW CROP 


Keep warm while you work and get into the 
fields earlier with the Genuine HEAT-HOUSER. 
Waterproofed, designed for simple installation 
and engineered for plenty of operator room and 
vision, a HEAT-HOUSER will protect you and 
your tractor. Heat-Houser is modeled for Row 
Crop, Large Standard, Small Standard, and Track- 
Type Tractors. BE PROTECTED, SPECIFY THE 
GENUINE HEAT-HOUSER. SEE YOUR LOCAL 
IMPLEMENT DEALER OR WRITE FOR FREE 
DETAILS. 


LAftSE STANDARD 


SMAtt 

STANDARD 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Sutherland Ave. at King St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

1374 Broad St., Regina 106 Ave. B South, Saskatoon 


NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Corner Seventh Ave. and Sixth St. E., Calgary, Alberta 


FINNING TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD, 

940 Station St., Vancouver, B.C. 


TRACK TYPE 



News of Agriculture 


When snoiv comes in winter mechanized equipment is an improvement over 
moving it with the all too familiar manually operated scoop shovel. 


Farm Advisory Committee 

P RESIDENT Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, whose inauguration took 
place on January 20, had previously 
appointed a 14-man interim advisory 
committee to advise the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
dtiring the preliminary stages of the 
new Republican administration. Sec¬ 
retary Benson has been reported as 
saying that under the administration, 
government farm-aid programs will be 
limited to needs that cannot be met 
best by private action. 

The advisory committee held a 
three-day meeting in January at which 
much time was devoted to the ques¬ 
tion of continuing the. International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Chairman of the advisory com¬ 
mittee is Dr. W. I. Myers, dean, 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, New York. Other members of 
the committee include representatives 
of the grain trade, agricultural econo¬ 
mists, leaders of farm organizations 
and others. Members include John H. 
Davis, former executive secretary, 
National Council of Farmer Co-opera¬ 
tives Inc.; Romeo Short, vice-presi¬ 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion; D. W. Brooks, president, National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives; 
Chris Milius, president, Nebraska 
Farmers Union, and H. B. Coldwell, 
master, North Carolina State Grange. 

Cash Farm Income in 1952 

C ASH income of Canadian farmers 
from the sale of farm products in 
1952 did not quite top the all-time 
high of $2,825,511,000 achieved in 
1951. Last year’s cash income was 
$2,787,834,000. According to advance 
preliminary figures released January 
14 by the Dominion Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics, PFAA payments to prairie farmers 
were $5.1 million, as compared with 
$13.8 million in 1951. 

While the sale of grains brought 
cash receipts substantially higher than 
a year ago, participation and adjust¬ 
ment payments for grain were smaller 
and there was also a substantial de¬ 
cline in returns from livestock and egg 
sales. Ontario led all provinces with 
$725,324,000, down $68.4 million; 
Saskatchewan increased from $626.6 
million to $697,480,000. Alberta also 
was up from $470.3 million to $510 


million, while Manitoba declined from 
$260.6 million to $239.6 million. Que^- 
bec, the fourth in line, dropped from 
$433.3 million to $386.9 million. 
British Columbia cash farm income 
was also lower by $10.7 million, drop¬ 
ping from $119.2 million to $108.5 
million. Maritime farm cash incomes, 
by provinces, were $50.5 million for 
New Brunswick, $38.7 million for 
Nova Scotia, and $30.5 million for 
Prince Edward Island. 

Ontario Hog Marketing 

A S of January 23, Ontario hog pro¬ 
ducers began marketing all hogs 
sold in the province for processing, 
through what is known as the Central 
Hog Marketing Agency, which will be 
operated by United Livestock Sales, 
Limited, under authorization of the 
Ontario Hog Producers Marketing 
Board. This Board, in turn, operates 
under authority of the Farm Products 
Marketing Act of Ontario. 

It was stated by United Livestock 
Sales, Limited, that under marketing 
methods prevailing prior to January 
23, approximately 90 per cent of all 
Ontario hogs were purchased from the 
farmer direct, by processing companies 
and smaller slaughterers operating 
through the medium of transport. 
Under this method, it was claimed, 
hogs arrived at the slaughterer’s 
premises and were processed before 
the Rue, live market value could be 
established. This resulted in a lack of 
price information which created one 
of the major problems facing pro¬ 
ducers. Because of this problem, the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
conducted a survey of hog producers 
in Grey County, considered to be a 
typical hog-producing area. The re¬ 
sults indicated that only 1.6 per cent 
of Grey County producers “had any 
understanding of the final price they 
would receive for their hogs prior to 
shipping to the slaughterers; 92.8 per 
cent had no understanding of price 
before shipping; and the remaining 
5.6 per cent offered no information.” 

United Livestock Sales, Limited, 
will operate as a fully licensed and 
bonded brokerage house on the 
Ontario stockyards in Toronto, under 
provisions of the federal Livestock 
and Livestock Products Act, as well 
as under the rules and regulations of 
the Ontario Livestock Exchange. It is 
















a company having, as directors, senior 
principals of the livestock brokerage 
companies previously operating at the 
stockyards. These companies turned 
over their separate hog departments 
to United Livestock Sales, Limited, in 
return for shares in the new company. 
The company announces that it will 
be able to keep farmers fully informed 
“as to analyses and trends, produc¬ 
tion and methods, and settlements 
operative through the shippers trust 
account system.” 

United Livestock Sales, Limited, 
will deal directly with all buyers in 
establishing prices, the first of which 
were made effective January 26. Prices 
at all major centers throughout On¬ 
tario are to be publicized daily. Pres¬ 
ent delivery methods by drovers, ship-r 
pers or transporters, as to pick up, 
assembly and destination, will be con¬ 
tinued, unless otherwise specified by 
the central sales board. 

W. H. Gibson Dies 

W ILLIAM H. GIBSON, superin¬ 
tendent of the experimental 
farm, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, for 
many years, until his retirement a few 
years ago, and known widely across 
Canada by livestock men for more 
than 40 years, died on January 13, at 
Indian Head. 

The late Bill Gibson deserved well 
of his adopted land, and especially of 
the livestock industry. A breeder, ex¬ 
hibitor and judge of Clydesdale horses, 
he was also keenly interested in the 
breeding of Shorthorn and Ayrshire 
cattle and Yorkshire swine. 

Bom near Borgue, in Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire, Scotland, he first saw Canada 
when he accompanied a shipment of 
livestock to the farm of Robert R. Ness 
and Sons, Burnside Farm, Howick, 
Quebec. Remaining in Canada, he 
covered the show circuit with the Ness 
herd in western Canada and also took 
it to exhibitions in the U.S. Later he 
enrolled as a student at Macdonald 
College, Quebec, graduating in 1913. 
After graduation, the remainder of his 
entire working life was spent, except 
for two brief periods, with the Do¬ 
minion Experimental Farms Service. 
He left once to manage the top-flight 
Hereford herd at Arm River Stock 
Farm, Girvan, Saskatchewan; and 
again, to serve as superintendent of 
the Provincial Farm at the Oliver 
Mental Hospital, north of Edmonton. 

At Indian Head, his principal in¬ 
terests were in prize-winning Clydes¬ 
dale horses, good Ayrshire cattle, 
which were replaced in later years by 
excellent quality Shorthorns, and Ad¬ 
vanced Registry Yorkshire swine. For 
many years he was a director, and for 
two years president, of the Clydesdale 
Horse Association of Canada, and was 
made an honorary life member in 
1938. He was one of three chosen in 
1920, by the Saskatchewan govern¬ 
ment, to visit Scotland and select two 
outstanding Clydesdale stallions (Bon¬ 
nie Fyvie by Bonnie Buchlyvie, and 
Craigie Enchanter by Craigie Liti¬ 
gant). Many excellent stallions were 
used in Indian Head, the most out¬ 
standing, perhaps, being His Majesty 
and Radiance. The late Mr. Gibson 
was for many years a member of the 
board of directors of the Regina Win¬ 
ter Fair and Summer Exhibition, as 
well as a member of the Saskatchewan 
Livestock Board and the directorates 
of other provincial livestock associa¬ 
tions. 

J 
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IN 5 YEARS 


W J. H. DELARUE 

Regina, Saskatchewan 

sprinkler system with a 
Cat D311, and right off, 
we started saving, The D311 keeps our line 
pressure up even on the far end, and uses about 
1/2 the fuel of the former gas engine. 
We’ll save the price of the D311 in fuel savings alone !” 

$0 reports Cat owner, J. H. Delarue 


Mr. Delarue has learned what Caterpillar owners have 
proved for years: Cat Diesel Engines and Tractors squeeze 
more power from every drop of fuel. It pays right off... 
just as it pays over the years ... to own Cat Diesel Power. 

Caterpillar builds 12 engine sizes ranging from 50 to 
500 horsepower. If you have need for stationary power... 
if you want electric power far from the highlines, see your 
Caterpillar Dealer. Same goes for the kind of power you 
need for your farm work. You’re always right with a 
Caterpillar Diesel Tractor. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. • PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL ENGINES • TRACTORS * MOTOR GRADERS • EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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A THREAT TO 
CANADA’S PROSPERITY 

Buying Power of Dairy Farmers 
Reduced Sharply by 
Slump in Prices 

Tl/fiLLiONS of dollars have been slashed from the purchasing power 
of Canada’s dairy farmers by the drop in prices received for dairy 
livestock and dairy products in 1952. As much as $50,000,000 is estimated as 
the loss in purchasing power of these primary producers—money which, if 
available, would have been spent on goods and services, the products of other 
Canadian industries. 

This is drawn to your attention because anything that affects the economic 
welfare of a large segment of Canada’s population adversely, eventually 
affects the welfare of the entire people—you, your friends, your neighbours. 

What Happened in 1952 

Sharp price drops started early in 1952, without compensating recessions 
in the cost of production, thus starting the contraction in buying power. 
By mid-year, at the time of peak production, the average price of all farm 
milk had dropped by 10.2 per cent and the price of cows and calves sold for 
meat had tumbled more than 36 per cent. At the same time cost of production, 
as indicated by the index of goods and services used by farmers, instead of 
dropping actually rose by 5.9 per cent. 

Who Has Been Affected 

The first group to feel the effect of this income recession is the 1,820,000 
persons on Canada’s 455,000 dairy farms. These primary producers, together 
with 460,000 persons such as hired farm workers, dairy factory and milk 
distributing plant employees and others directly associated with the industry 
constitute one-sixth of all Canadians, and their industry ranks third among 
Canadian industries. 

Canada’s dairy farmers, by milking cows 365 days in the year, early in the 
morning and late in the day, produce more than 16,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk in a year. In 1951, the cash income from milk sold off the farms was 
$373,611,000. Dairy cows and calves sold for breeding and meat purposes 
are estimated to have brought the cash income from dairy herds to a total 
of $475,000,000. 

How Producer Groups Feel the Pinch 

Farm milk prices, already low in relation to other foods, began to sag in 
March and continued downward through the peak production period of the 
spring and early summer. Throughout this'period cost of production con¬ 
tinued upward. Some groups of producers were hit harder by price drops than 
others, depending on their market. Only the producers selling on the fluid 
milk market escaped price setbacks. The price of their milk, which accounts 
for 26 per cent of production, increased by 6.1% , the rise barely keeping 
pace with increased production costs. 

Thirty-six per cent of all milk produced in Canada is sold for creamery 
butter production—the price of this milk dropped 10.3% from the average 
for 1951. Eight per cent of the milk is sold for manufacture into evaporated 
and powdered forms—milk for this purpose slumped 16.2%. Nearly 7 per cent 
of the dairy farmers’ product goes into dairy butter where prices dropped 5.6 
per cent. A similar amount goes into cheese—cheese milk slumped 34.7% 
then recovered about one-half of the price loss in late months of the year. 
The balance of the milk produced is used on the farm for livestock feeding 
and household purposes. 

How Consumers May Be Affected 

Canada’s farmers, through lower food prices, are carrying the burden of the 
decline in the cost of living index, that has been reported in recent months 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unless declines in living costs are 
shared by all forms of production and services, sharp changes in volume of 
production are bound to take place. 

Present availability of dairy foods is largely responsible for Canada’s high 
standard of nutrition because milk is a low-cost source of protein, vital min¬ 
erals and vitamins. This can continue only so long as dairy production is on 
a scale that ensures continuity of supply for the people of Canada. 

How Employment May Be Affected 

More immediate than the effect of prices on supply, is the effect on employ¬ 
ment. The dairy farmer is a major market for both producer and consumer 
goods. When he is forced to curtail his purchases through loss in income, the 
market for a wide range of goods and services is curtailed. This leads to 
unemployment of, or loss of income to, persons in practically every walk of 
life. Few can escape the impact of a sharp and wide-spread loss of net income 
by a group as large as Canada’s producers of dairy products. 

DAIRY FARMERS OF CANADA 

409 HURON STREET TORONTO 


Get It at a Glance 

V.S. meat production—Dutch farms—California 
co-operatives—raising sugar beets—land reform 


T HE Canadian Wheat Board an¬ 
nounced in January that R. V. 
Viddulph, European commissioner of 
the Board, with headquarters in Lon¬ 
don, England, who has occupied this 
position since the fall of 1936, retired 
on pension at the end of January. He 
will be succeeded by J. B. Lawrie, 
one time associated with the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, and for the past two 

years, with Mr. Viddulph. 

* * ★ 

M ORE than 40,000 acres of land, 
mostly reclaimed, has been 
seeded to forage crops by the Con¬ 
servation and Development Branch of 
the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture, to date. Of this amount, 
nearly 8,000 acres were treated be¬ 
tween April 1 and September 30, 
1952. 

★ * * 

T HE U.S. census of 1950 revealed 
that Iowa farmers have the high¬ 
est level of farm living, followed by 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Cali¬ 
fornia. Mississippi, on the other hand, 
has the lowest index of farm level of 
living, Alabama, Arkansas and South 
Carolina being next lowest, respect¬ 
ively. 

* * * 

A NEW museum of English coun¬ 
try life, the only national effort 
of its kind, is being developed at 
Reading University, to collect and pre¬ 
serve interesting relics of the past. It 
is suitably installed in an old country 
house situated in 300 acres of park 

and meadow land. 

* * * 

I N the Netherlands (Holland) there 
are only 9,264 square miles of 
cultivable land, approximately equal 
to a strip 46 miles wide, stretching 
between Calgary and Edmonton, or 
between Saskatoon and Regina. Four 
persons must live on each 2.5 acres. 
About 5,000 acres are annually re¬ 
claimed from the sea. Each year the 
Netherlands farmer puts 45 pounds of 
nitrogen, 45 pounds of superphos¬ 
phate, and 45 pounds of potash into 

each acre of his land. 

* * * 

A T the famous Smithfield Show, held 
at Earlscourt, London, in Decem¬ 
ber, the supreme champion steer was 
a two-year-old Angus-Shorthorn cross¬ 
bred which sold at auction for a 
record price, in Britain, of £ 1,200 for 
a fat animal. 

* * * 

T HE first seeding of 1953 was un¬ 
doubtedly done by H. A. Suni, 
Foremost, Alberta, who on New Year’s 
Day sowed 30 acres to yellow mustard, 
according to report. The temperature 

was 41 degrees above zero. 

★ * ★ 

T OTAL meat production in the 
U.S. in 1953 is expected to be 
moderately above last year, and per¬ 
haps reach a record high peacetime 
level. This is due to expected increases 
in cattle slaughterings. U.S. cattle 
numbers increased from 77 million in 
January, 1949, to approximately 93 
million at the beginning of January 
this year. 

* * * 

TVTO Dutch cheese can be exported 
1 i from the Netherlands without a 
“birth certificate,” which is a govern¬ 
ment control mark imprinted on each 
cheese during the process of manu¬ 
facture. About 5,000 farms today make 
Gouda and Edam cheese in Holland. 


I N 1952, United States farms had 
4,170,000 tractors, 2,410,000 trucks 
and 887,000 grain combines. In 1951, 
they expended $3,484 million on farm 
equipment. 

* * * 

S INCE 1950, under the inspiration 
of the United Nations, Italy has 
distributed 265,000 acres of land to 
needy farm families, and has 650,000 
more acres for redistribution. In 
Japan, 4,630,000 acres have been 
acquired and resold since 1946. 

★ * * 

T HE world wheat crop for the crop 
year 1952-53 has been estimated 
at 7,235 million bushels, which com¬ 
pares with the previous record of 
6,610 million in 1938-39. 

* * * / 

E ARLY in January “Frank” retired 
at the age of 18. He is a chestnut 
gelding and was the last horse to be 
engaged in Canadian National Express 
service. He lived at Melfort, and has 
consented to spend his remaining days 
on a nearby farm, on the strength of 
a promise that he will never be hitched 
to a plow, or asked to do heavy work. 
* * * 

I F all the grain handled by the 
Canadian National Railways during 
the year 1952 were consolidated into 
one trainload, it would contain 176,- 
258 boxcars, stretch for 1,335 miles, 
and carry 339,440,000 bushels. 

★ ★ * 

A LBERTA, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec are the four sugar-beet¬ 
growing provinces in Canada. To¬ 
gether, they produced beets enough 
to make 297,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
of which, in 1952, Alberta produced 
141,000,000 pounds; Ontario, 96.5 
million pounds; Manitoba, 36 million 
pounds, and Quebec, 24 million 
pounds. 

* * * 

I N Queensland, Australia, there is a 
shire named Chinchilla, which is 
said to be, in effect, a memorial to 
an insect. The insect, named eaeto- 
blastis, was introduced in 1926-27 as 
a parasite on prickly pear, which had 
become a nightmare to the settlers; 
2.5 million cactoblastis eggs were re¬ 
leased and achieved what has beeh 
described as a spectacular success. 

* * * 

C ALIFORNIA co-operatives, i n 

1950-51, did $700.6 million worth 
of business, or more than in any other 
state in the Union. Next came Min¬ 
nesota with business estimated at 
$607.3 million, followed by Indiana, 
with $586.6 million. 

* * * 

T HERE are now 28 countries who 
have membership in the Internat- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro¬ 
ducers. Seven other countries have 
applied for membership. The sixth 
general conference will be held in 
Rome this year, beginning on June 6. 
★ * * 

S IXTY per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation would live mainly on rice, 
if they could get it. Average yearly 
production between 1934-38 was 
144,800,000 tons. It is now in the 
neighborhood of 140 million tons. The 
population of India is increasing by 
about five million per year, and of 
Japan, by about 1.8 million per year. 
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V Full 3-4 plow power. 

V Improved, built-in hydraulic system. 

V "Feather-Light” steering. 

V Six-speed transmission (6 forward 
and 2 reverse). 

V New overhead valve engines 
(gasoline and full diesel). 

V Complete lighting system. 

V 2-speed belt pulley.* 

V Automatic safety clutch release.* 

V Pressurized cooling system. 

V Optional tire sizes. 

V And a host of others. 

PARTS AND SERVICE AVAILABLE 
EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 

?T\ jOp *Sold separately 


The sensational New Fordson Major brings to Canadian 
farmers the latest advancements in power farming at 
hundreds of dollars less than you would expect to pay for a 
tractor in its power class. Combining efficiency, economy and 
extra features at exceptionally low cost the New Fordson 
Major offers value far above the price. 


GASOLINE MODEL 


DIESEL MODEL 


F.O.B. Winnipeg 

Fully equipped with hydraulic lift and link¬ 
age, electric starter and lights, and 6-ply 11 
x 38 rear tires and 7.50 x 16 front tires. 


Quantity produced to highest standards of quality 
construction and workmanship, and priced to reflect 
current devaluation of the £ Sterling, 
the New Fordson Major is an outstanding buy. 

You owe it to yourself to see . . . and compare 
the sensational New Fordson Major! 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN HALF TRACK AND FULL TRACK MODELS 


Specifications, designs and prices are subject 
to change without notice or obligation. 


The New Fordson Major is on display at 
your friendly Ford Tractor Dealer's 
... Drop in right away! 
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PRODUCTS 


There’s a reason! Imperial Esso 
Products are backed by 73 years 
of leadership in the production 
of fuels, lubricants and products 
in everyday use on the farm 
and in the home. 


IMPERIAL 


Esso 


PRODUCTS 
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Grower Alarm 

B.C. loganberry and grape 
growers fear competition 
from California wines 

by EDWARD STUART 

L oganberry growers on Van- 

j couver Island, and grape growers 
in the Okanagan Valley, are to¬ 
day supplying 100 per cent of the 
fruit used in wine made by British 
Columbia wineries. Unfortunately, 
they are now facing possible loss of 
the domestic market by entry of Cali¬ 
fornia wine. 

Following a recent plebiscite, this 
province may soon be permitting the 
sale of all liquors by the glass. Cali¬ 
fornia wineries, because of heavy 
grape crops, added to a decrease in 
domestic wine consumption, are ap¬ 
parently anxious to enter the B.C. 
market. They sparked their campaign 
some months ago by briefs sent to vari¬ 
ous chambers of commerce. Recently, 
prospective distributors have made 
representation to the B.C. Liquor 
Enquiry Commission, under the chair¬ 
manship of a well-known Canadian, 
Harry H. Stevens, which recently 
made its report to the government. 
The entry of California wine has 
received strong support from B.C.’s 
metropolitan press. 

B.C. farmers are effectively oppos¬ 
ing this move, by drawing to the 
attention of the government the fact 
that out of $60 million liquor sales in 
B.C., only $1.7 million are wine sales. 
A considerable portion of these wine 
sales are high-priced European wines 
—wines that cannot be duplicated by 
domestic production. On the lower- 
priced wines that make up the larger 
portion of wine sales, B.C. wines 
already have to share tire market with 
wines from Australia, South Africa 
and Ontario. 

The two Commonwealth nations, 
Australia and South Africa, have an 
agreement not to ship the wine into 
each other’s country, but no such 
agreement was made with Canada. 
Australian wine enters Canada at a 
tariff of 52/2 cents per gallon, whereas, 
if we wished to ship our wine to Aus¬ 
tralia, we would be faced with a tariff 
of $1.77 per gallon. 

Of even more importance to the 
grower is the fact that California wine 
would face a tariff coming into B.C 
of only $1.03 per gallon, whereas, if 
B.C. wine wished to invade the 
United States, it would be blocked by 
a $2.77-per-gallon tariff. 

The prospective loss of a portion of 
their domestic market is vital to the 
loganberry growers who, at a cost of 
$2,000 per acre, have planted this 
juicy berry, combining as it does the 
best in flavor from its parents the 
bramble and the raspberry. It does not 
lend itself to the fresh fruit market, 
because it is not adaptable to long 
distance transportation. 

The Okanagan grape growers are 
up against a like problem, in that 
their grapes are of a wine variety, 
which would not be suitable for the 
fresh fruit market. 

The growers have presented their 
case to the attorney-general, and to 
the Liquor Enquiry Commission, ask¬ 
ing that the government do not allow 
the sale of a foreign product which 
gives no additional benefit to the con¬ 
sumer of wine-, but only destroys the 
life savings and earning power of its 
primary producers. 
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LIVESTOCK 


Which 
Steers Are 
the Best? 

Do cattle feeders 
make more money 
with small, tidy 
little beasts or ivith 
bis rugged ones? 


Here’s how to get 
your horse back 
to work fast: $ 


IMPORTANT AID 
TO LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 


“In 40 years of farming, I’ve always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I’ve 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,” says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand¬ 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. P. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


There are so many jobs that lye 
does well and cheaply on livestock 
farms that most hog and cattle 
raisers make wide use of this low- 
cost aid to herd health. For general 
cleaning of barns, stables and 
houses, lye is unequalled. A solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of Gillett’s Lye 
per gallon of water is a powerful 
cleanser and sanitizing agent. Not 
only does it remove heavy grease 
and dirt quickly, but also kills many 
viruses, germs and bacteria which 
carry cattle and hog diseases. Sim¬ 
ply remove loose dirt with a shovel, 
then scrub with a stiff brush and 
lye solution. 

Disinfectants Work Better 

In some instances of disease a spe¬ 
cific disinfectant may be recom¬ 
mended. Yet, however powerful — 
and costly — such a disinfectant 
may be, it cannot kill unless it con¬ 
tacts the germs or parasites in ques¬ 
tion; and they are usually protected 
by grease and dirt. Lye cleaning 
removes this protective coating and 
permits disinfectants to operate 
efficiently. 

Slaughter Houses 
Lye is a great help in cleaning the 
slaughter house. Before swabbing 
down the floors, dissolve 3 table¬ 
spoons of Gillett’s Lye in each gal¬ 
lon of water. This solution will 
greatly speed the removal of blood, 
dirt and other matter. It also deo¬ 
dorizes and sanitizes. It enables a 
single solution to be used for the 
complete cleansing job. 

GLF-83 


PERRY & HOPE'S 

LIVESTOCK CONDITIONER 


For HORSES—HOGS—POULTRY—CATTLE 
Simply mix a spoonful of 
“P.H.” POWDER in feed twice weekly 
No Pills—No Capsules No Serum 
Made by Perry & Hope Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
IM: lbs.. $2.23; 3 V 2 lbs., $4.50; 7 lbs., $7.50; 

28 lbs., $22.75; 112 lbs., $60.75 postpaid. 

P. H. LIVESTOCK CONDITIONER CO., Winnipeg 
Write for names of satisfied users. 


There Is a Place for Livestock 

W ITH the biggest wheat crop ever 
grown in western Canada Turn¬ 
ing, the eyes of marvelling Canadians 
and eager buyers to prairie wheat- 
fields this year, the manager of a 
public stockyard suggested recently 
that the livestock industry, too, is well 
worth remembering. 

“It is an unrecognized giant in our 
midst,” he stated, and drew from his 
desk figures to show that men selling 
livestock through his yards took 

_back to their farms 

over $60,000,000 i n 

“Why, in Alberta 
/ f alone, livestock sales 

' * ,;4f| were higher in dollar 

* v «. jm Ka value than both oil and 

coal sales. Wheat is big 
> I business here, but it is 

1 a shortsighted man 

fc who underestimates the 

JS va I ,ie °f cattle and hogs 

9Riill§Hl and sheep to western 

farmers. Producing 
meat and milk has de¬ 
veloped into a gigantic 
-—— industry, though it 

a champion hasn’t got full credit for 

•. , » 
it yet. 


For over twenty-five years, 
Western farmers have ac¬ 
claimed Befalasses as the great¬ 
est conditioner, fattener and 
health-producing ration they 
have ever used. This year, there 
is more Betalasses than ever be¬ 
fore—and your share can be 
secured through your teed 
dealer, or direct from the fac¬ 
tory. Start using it now for 
greatest profits, healthiest 
stock! 


FETHERSTONHAUGHiCO. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG. MAN. 


CANADA'S LARGEST 
ANNUAL 


1,200 SELECTED BULLS 

The Breeders' Association selection com¬ 
mittee have selected 1,200 head from an 
entry of over 1,550 Bulls to assure the most 
uniform and best quality Bulls ever sold 
in this annual sale. 

• 825 Herefords 

• 200 Shorthorns 

• 175 Aberdeen-Angus 

Write now ior Sale Catalogue direct to 
M. E. Hartnett, Secretary of 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK ASS’NS 

CALGARY - ALBERTA 


CANADIAN SUGAR FACTORIES LTD. 
RAYMOND ALBERTA 


(Self-Lorking 1 
CATTLE AND 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd 

“CAIL’S,” 494/2 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 
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There are only two ways for Prairie Province farmers to increase their income: (1) 
Cut costs; (2) Boost production per man and per hour. Case Tractors and imple¬ 
ments help you do both. Here’s how: 

Case Tractors keep fuel costs down two ways: (1) They make thrifty use of fuel. 
This fuel economy lasts long years and is easily renewed with replaceable sleeves 
and matched pistons. (2) Case Tractors perform splendidly on a wide range of 
fuels—may be equipped for the low-cost tractor fuels, for engine-saving propane, 
or for gasoline. 

Case Tractors and implements alike have operational advantages that help you 
cover extra acres every day—producing more per hour, cutting labor costs per acre. 
And remember—all Case equipment is built to work many long years with low 
repair expense. 





“Runs like a charm,” says Bruce 
Galbraith of his 13-year-old Model 
“L” Tractor. Shown here with the 
tractor and Case dealer Lloyd Dahl 
of Raymond, Alta., Bruce reports 
very little trouble with his old trac¬ 
tor. Today’s mighty 4-5 plow 
Model “LA” is still better. 


Save money by doing your lighter 
work with a full 2-plow Case “S” 
Series Tractor like the “SC” shown 
with B. V. Heninger at the wheel. 
Or use a 2-plow Case “VA” Series 
Tractor for economy with still 
lower investment. Every big farm 
or ranch needs at least two tractors. 


3 







“Champion of Plows” is what they call 
the Case Centennial because so many 
contest plowmen prefer it. High clear¬ 
ance, easy adjustment, rolling landside, 
and extra polishing make it a champion 
on the farm as well as at the contest. 


Famed for low per-acre costs, the 

big 4-5 plow Case Model "LA” has 
long made money for Prairie Province 
owners. Shown here factory-fitted with 
LP-Gas fuel equipment for still lower 
fuel costs, still longer engine life. 


Case builds 25 great tractors, a full line of combines 
and other farm equipment. Visit your Case dealer soon 
—pick up catalogs on the machines that interest you. 
Arrange with him for a personal demonstration of Case 
power and performance. But first, mail the coupon below. 


For catalog or pictorial folder, mark here or write in 
margin any size tractor or farm machine you need. Mail to 
J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-2, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, London, Toronto, Montreal. 

□ 4-5 plow ”LA” Tractor □ Low-cost 2-plow "VA” 

□ 3-plow "D” Series □ Seedmeter Grain Drills 

P Big 2-plow “S" Tractor Q Self-Propelled Combines 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 


GET ALL THE FACTS NOW 
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include the value of manure left over 
for the land on every livestock farm, 
nor the extra bushels of barley, or tons 
of hay grown, on lands fertilized 
with it. 

It doesn’t acknowledge the fact that 
many of these dollars are “free” dol¬ 
lars coming from acres of grass that 
could never be used without livestock. 
It doesn’t consider that livestock 
usually means ready cash throughout 
the year, as surplus stock is sold or as 
the milk cheque makes its regular 
way to the farm. 

Apparently the true value of live¬ 
stock could be easily overlooked in 
such a successful wheat year, espe¬ 
cially now when shrewd livestock 
people are cutting hours of labor from 
the daily chores of feeding and milk¬ 
ing and cleaning the stables. 

It is still the long hours of labor 
required by livestock that keeps them 
off many farms, and dairy cattle are 
traditionally the ones that keep a 
livestockman busy the year round. 

Now with labor so scarce, Mani¬ 
toba’s dairy commissioner, C. P. Kil- 
lick, points out that success with 
milking cows depends on a well- 
thought-out plan to keep the cattle 
happy and the milk pails full, with 
as little work as possible. 

He suggests that wintertime is a 
good time to plan easier and better 
ways of producing milk, and lists a 
few urgent points to consider, 

1. Labor—more mechanization is the 
only solution to a tough labor problem 
now. That means milking machines, 
manure loaders and spreaders, loafing 
pens and well-laid-out stables that 
save steps at every chore-time. 

2. More milk from every cow, 
especially from older cows. Good 
dairy cows are priced high now, and 
they aren’t worth as much sold for 
beef as they were a few months ago. 
The longer a good cow lives and milks, 
the more money she makes for the 
dairyman. 

3. More dollars from every acre. 
Plan to have plenty of pasture and 
rotate your grazing herd from field to 
field. They will not tramp it and graze 
it too closely that way. Pastures will 
last longer with a little extra care. 

4. Good roughage is the cheapest 
feed. If poor hay must be supple¬ 
mented with extra concentrates, costs 
will be higher. The milk and cream, 
however, will still sell for the same 
price. 

5. The fresh taste of clean milk 
brings customers back for more. Be 
sure the milk that leaves your farm is 
fresh and clean. 

Do Cattle Need Antibiotics? 

N the meteoric rise to prominence 
of antibiotics, chickens and turkeys 
fed these drugs have been rushed to 
market weight faster than ever before. 
At the same time, these birds often 
ate less feed to gain the same total 
weight, than was possible before 
“miracle” drugs were used in their 
feed. Hog producers, too, have made 
good use of antibiotics, bringing 
young pigs through the treacherous 
early days of life without a sign of 
scours, and raising litters that grow 
rapidly, evenly, and without the sad 
picture of one or two “runts” left over 
when the other fast-growing pigs have 
been shipped to market. 

The drugs haven’t yet paid off as 
well for cattlemen, who are still find¬ 
ing that a good ration is not often 
improved by antibiotics. The Univer¬ 


sity of Wisconsin reports recent tests 
which show that they are of no value 
in getting hard-to-settle cows with 
calf. After tests on 57 cows previously 
bred unsuccessfully at least four times, 
there were no useful results to be 
attributed to antibiotics. 

Their use for young calves is not a 
great deal more successful, for there 
again, these youngsters that should be 
eating hay and grain are more de¬ 
pendent on good care, without special 
drugs, than on a miracle treatment. 

Experiments at the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, in which calves 
that were normally well-cared for and 
healthy, were fed antibiotics, showed 
no benefits from the addition to the 
rations. It is pointed out, though, that 
when calves do suffer a digestive 
upset, antibiotics can be useful in 
bringing them back to good health 
again. 

How Do You Raise Calves? 

EEF cattlemen from Great Britain, 
the island we often call “the birth¬ 
place of our breeds,” have often said 
that raising cattle is more of an art 
than a science. 

Any farmer with a half-grown 
young son eagerly interested in the 
calves and pigs, can well believe it. 
It is likely that such a fortunate father 
has seen his young son pamper and 
feed and care for the young calves, 
and given a little guidance to over¬ 
come his lack of experience, finish 
with the healthiest calves ever raised 
on the farm. 

There are a few practices that, 
knowingly or not, go into the job of 
raising calves, and deserve a large 
share of the credit for the thrill the 
young lad got as the calves grew and 
thrived. They are practiced by every' 
master stockman, and can well be 
used in every cattle stable. 

How many are you making common 
practice with your herd? 

The gutter is a poor spot for any 
calf to begin its life. Far better have 
the cow in a disinfected, well-bedded 
box stall for freshening. 

The navel of the new-born calf is 
an ideal spot for infection to start. 
It can easily be treated with a mild 
.solution of iodine, a solution mild 
enough that it will not burn the tender 
young tissues. 

Colostrum, or the dam’s first milk, 
is the food intended for every new¬ 
born calf. A healthy calf should be on 
its feet an hour after birth, and the 
sooner it nurses, the better chance it 
will have to be healthy and get off 
to a good start. 

Dirty or unwashed utensils will 
mean germs, and infection of the calf’s 
delicate stomach. 

If a calf is to be pail-fed, it still 
should be given whole milk for the 
first three weeks. Many insist that 
three weeks are not enough. 

A fresh wisp of good hay daily Will 
encourage the calf to start nibbling in 
two or three weeks. 

Save the Orphan Pigs 

N ever-recurring question con¬ 
fronts farmers at farrowing time. 
Should orphan pigs be saved? 

The problem might be solved be¬ 
fore it ever presents itself, by the 
swine raiser who farrows several sows 
together. Then, young pigs from a 
sow that has gone off milk, may be 
divided among the sound milking 
sows. When adding orphan or strange 
pigs to a brood sow, sprinkle a mild 





What you need is a 
milking machine!” 






Credit for the purchase of milking machine^ 
and many other time-saving improvements can often 
be obtained through Farm Improvement Loans. 



If you need farm machinery to speed 
your production, why not inquire about 
a Farm improvement Loan at yout 
nearest B of M branch. 


Bank of Montreal 

( ^OHada '-A SomA 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WAIK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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CHINOOK LAND PACKERS 


Designed in many distinctive types to suit all demands 


i Ptsor- boas # <sr »miil 


REGULAR NOBLE 
DRILL MODEL— 


For use behind the 
standard drill. 


Can be supplied with 
various types of wheels. 


TANDEM "NON-PLUG" 
PACKERS—Used behind 
Tiller, One-way. 


STANDARD CROWFOOT MODEL 


Clip and mail this coupon for FREE literature, prices and name of nearest dealer. 


LETHBRIDGE IRON WORKS CO. LTD., Lethbridge. Alberta 

Dear Sirs: Please send me complete details about your Chinook Land Packers. 


Name 
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LESS MASTITIS MORE MILK 

with the double-duty antibiotic 

AUREOMYCIN 

Less mastitis . . . more milk . . . more dairy profits! That’s the aim of every 
dairyman, and thousands of them are achieving it by using AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline Ointment Lederle in a two-way protection and treatment method. 

WHEN MASTITIS STRIKES, infuse a tube of Veterinary Aureomycin 
Crystalline Ointment Lederle into an infected quarter. It’s fast-acting, long- 
acting, highly effective! 

BEFORE MASTITIS STRIKES, treat cuts and other wounds or injuries 
of teats or udder with this same antibiotic, by local application and infusion, 
to guard against mastitis. 

Keep a supply of Aureomycin Ointment tubes always on hand. Treat 
mastitis quickly and effectively — before it strikes, when it strikes! Enjoy 
bigger milk checks! 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the inject¬ 
able form of SuLMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** Lederle should be used. 
Subsequent treatment may be conducted with SuLMET Sulfamethazine 
OBLETS* Veterinary Tablets. Veterinary Aureomycin Crystalline In¬ 
travenous** Lederle may be used in the treatment of severe acute septi¬ 
cemia as a highly effective agent against most bacteria. 

For best management practices and disease-control procedures for avoid¬ 
ance of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. Write for folder on Aureomycin 

OINTMENT. *Registered Trade-mark 

**To be used on the advice of a veterinarian 


Animal Industry Section 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue, P. O. Box 6120 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 



Remote Ram Control optional for all tractors equipped with A.S.A.E. 
remote ram. Trip-rope angling device also available. 


The 11-B Disc Harrow 

Today’s intensive fanning.. .with its high-yielding crops 
and heavy residues takes a heavyweight harrow. It takes 
weight to slice through these larger stalks, bigger roots, 
more plants per acre... to bury the trash, pulverize and 
mix the soil. 

The new heavyweight 11-B Double-Action Disc Har¬ 
row is made to order for such tough discing. Performance 
will prove it in any field of heavy corn or cotton stalks. 

Here is a disc harrow with all the modern features you 
want... plus strength, ruggedness, instant penetration, 
and uniform work. Rear gangs trail around turns without 
gouging. Sizes to fit your power—514-, 6-, 7-, and 8-foot. 
Order now from your A-C dealer. 


( ALUS- 

% ■ CALGARY • EOMONTON 


CHALMERS 


REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 
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disinfectant solution over all the pigs. 
This will make it difficult for the sow 
to smell the new additions. 

However, if sows are not available, 
orphan pigs may be raised on cow’s 
milk. This means extra work, because 
they should be fed every three hours, 
or five or six times daily, until they 
are three weeks old. Then, the num¬ 
ber of feedings may be gradually 
reduced to three per day. 

Frequent and regular feeding of 
small amounts of milk, when starting 
the pigs, is the secret of success. 

Nursing bottles and nipples may be 
used in a pig nursing bottle rack. A 
diagram for the construction of this 
rack may be obtained in Alberta from 
your district agriculturist’s office, or 
from the Extension Service, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, Edmonton. 

A young pig may be taught to drink 
sweet, fresh milk from a dish, if a 
little patience is used. Push its snout 
into the milk for short intervals, but 
be careful not to smother the pig. 
Give clean milk at each feeding and 
keep feeding utensils clean. 

Use only fresh, sweet milk at blood 
temperature, and see that bottles and 
nipples are kept clean. When the pigs 
are three to four weeks old, gradually 
substitute sweet skim milk for the 
whole milk. 

Hull-less, or cracked, oats, with the 
hulls sifted out, freshly boiled barley, 
or wheat, with some sweet milk, 
should be offered the pigs at two or 
three weeks. With fresh water avail¬ 
able at all times, and the pigs reason¬ 
ably warm, dry and well-bedded, they 
should grow into money-making hogs. 

Four Difficulties 

. B. STOTHERS, secretary of the 
Canadian Swine Breeders’ Asso¬ 
ciation, heard a speaker suggest 
recently that “there are three very 
difficult things in this world: first, to 
make a good speech; second, to climb 
a board fence that is leaning toward 
you; and third, to spark a girl leaning 
away from you.” Mr. Stothers added 
a fourth: “to determine the proper 
course for swine producers to follow 
in the immediate future.” 

Hogs Do Waste Feed 

HAT is the biggest waste on 
Canadian farms today? 

That question would be difficult to 
answer, but there is one operation that 


loses Canadian livestockmen a lot of 
money every year. Feeding several 
pounds of grain worth three or four 
cents a pound to livestock that turn 
it into a pound of lard worth less than 
half the cost of the grain could hardly 
be considered a paying business. Yet 
many fat hogs are being fed expensive 
rations, only to produce excess cheap 
lard. 

A glance through hog - grading 
figures of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture shows that about 30 per 
cent of hogs graded, cut out an 
A-Grade carcass. It is safe to say that 
most of these hogs are profit makers. 

There is another group numbering 
over 40 per cent of the hogs graded, 
which goes into the B-l Grade. Three- 
quarters of the B-l hogs are dropped 
into that lower grade because they 
are too fat. 

There was a time when lard was 
needed by housewives for cooking, 
and it was well worthwhile to produce 
it. That has all changed now. Vege¬ 
table oils are cheaper, just as useful, 
and lard has dropped in price until it 
sells for less than half the price of the 
feed used to produce it. 

Still, many Canadian hog producers 
are busily putting fat onto hogs, just 
to have the packing plant cut it off 
again. Cutting off fat is one of the big 
jobs of packing houses, and fortun¬ 
ately, it can be removed from cuts 
like the loin and back. With others, 
such as the shoulder and ham, little 
can be taken off because the fat is 
between the muscles. Such overfat 
cuts are worth less in stores, where 
customers dig through the pile of 
hams or shoulders, looking for the lean 
one to take home. The most common 
complaint of Canadian housewives 
about their breakfast bacon is that it 
is too fat. 

Farmers with an eye to the Ameri¬ 
can corn belt, where thousands of 
rapidly growing hogs are finished, fat 
and sleek, on corn alone, are sus¬ 
picious that lean bacon-type hogs are 
not as economical to raise as fat ones. 

“Lean hogs are hard doers,” they 
suggest. Yet tests at hog feeding sta¬ 
tions of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture show it is not the lean 
ones that are hard doers; it is the fat 
ones that take the extra feed for every 
100 pounds of gain they make. 




Winter is the time to plan methods of milk production that will mean less work 
and more milk from your dairy herd. 
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Meteor’s amazing new "Wonder Ride” brings you an en¬ 
tirely new sensation in smooth, floating motion over all types 
of roads. Dotted line shows ordinary car reaction to shock. 




GHG&D 





new 

"wohDeR RiDe 


P! 




More than ever . . . ’53 Meteor is miles ahead in the low price 
field. Miles ahead with advanced styling, new features, luxurious 
new "tone-blended” colour combinations. And now with an 
exciting new "Wonder Ride.” Only Meteor offers three 
distinctive series—two great V-8’s by the world’s largest 
builder of V-8 engines—two instrument panels. Meteor offers 
more of everything . . . most for you! 

3-WAY CHOICE IN TRANSMISSIONS: Merc-O-Matic Drive, Touch-O- 
Matic Overdrive (both optional at extra cost) or Standard Transmission. 

Be rimes cmeaD with '53 mereoR.' 



"WRAP-AROUND” REAR WINDOW is typical 
of the new ’53 Meteor’s elegant body styling. 



120 HP. "FURY” V-8 ENGINE featured in 
all Meteor Customline and Crestline models. 



EASY-ACTION PENDANT PEDALS for smooth, 
effortless operation of clutch and brakes. 



for your "WOI1DGR RIDe” see your meteoR DecueR 
















The Krause K-3 One-Way and the Krause Chisel-Tiller . . . the most 
rugged and efficient drag plows you can imagine . . . are ideal companion 
tillage tools for your land. They improve your land and conserve your 
soil wherever it is . . . and increase your yields, whatever your crop! 


w 


YOU’LL SAVE SOIL by using this 
great Krause team to do stubble¬ 
mulching, conserving moisture to 
reduce wind and water erosion. 
YOU’LL SAVE TIME with that ex¬ 
tra-wide Krause swath that cuts 
plowing time OFTEN IN HALF. 
YOU’LL SAVE FUEL and tractor 
wear with Krause up to 30 per 
cent lighter draft. 

YOU’LL GET BETTER YIELDS from 

KRAUSE PLOW CORP. 

1580 Albert Street, 


wonderful Krause-plowed seedbeds. 

YOU’LL GET VERSATILITY, with 
tillage in any soils . . . for any 
crop. Use as a plow, disc harrow 
or stalk cutter. 

YOU’LL SAVE UPKEEP with the 4- 
square box steel frame and other 
features that fit Krause for years 
of toughest duty. 

Write for details ... or see your 
Krause dealer. 

(CANADIAN DIVISION) 

Regina, Saskatchewan 


KRAUSE 

Chisel - 
Tiller 



Sufficient Moisture 
for t953? 


Yes — by using 


“JOHN EAST” LAND PACKERS 


Showing 
High Frame 


“JE” PACKERS; 

• CONSERVE MOISTURE 

• SPEED GERMINATION 

• REDUCE SAW FLY DAMAGE 

• REDUCE SOIL DRIFTING 

• INCREASE YIELD PER ACRE 

Greatest Range of Types and Sizes 

• Four sizes of wheels, 18", 20", 22" and 24" 

• Three types of wheels, namely, 

Surface, New Combination and Hollow Vee 

• Single units, or in series 

• Low frames, or High frames 

• Guaranteed for one year 

• Dealers in every representative town and city 

New 12-Page Catalogue . . . FREE 

The new 1953 John East Packer Catalogue is entitled "Rain From Below." This 
fully illustrated catalogue, complete with prices and showing the most complete 
line of packers in Canada, will be mailed to you free on application. Just fill 
in the coupon below. 


For free 1953 catalogue fill out and mail coupon 


To; JOHN EAST IRON WORKS LIMITED 
Saskatoon - Canada 

My name is_,_ 


My address is .... 



LGuide Photo 

Some of the scientists working to improve crop varieties, left to right: A. B. 
Campbell, wheat breeder at the laboratory and project leader for wheat breeding 
in Manitoba and eastern Sask.; Dr. T. Johnson, Head, Laboratory of Plant 
Pathology; Dr. R. F. Peterson, Head, Laboratory of Cereal Breeding (author of 
the accompanying article); A. B. Masson, durum wheat breeder in the laboratory. 

Checking Wheat Rust Ravages 

It is generally agreed that we will have to live with wheat 
rust, but ive do not have to live with it on its own terms 

by R. F. PETERSON 


T HERE will never be a permanent 
solution of the wheat rust prob¬ 
lem.” This was the consensus of 
opinion of delegates from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Colombia 
attending the International Wheat 
Rust Conference at Winnipeg on Janu¬ 
ary 5, 6 and 7. This is not to say that 
we cannot cope with the rust problem, 
but rather that we can never be 
certain that the job is done once and 
for all. 

It is now well known that there is 
an indefinitely large number of races 
of wheat stem rust and that these 
races have different capabilities of 
infecting our known species and vari¬ 
eties of wheat and related grasses. 
Rust races from wheats and grasses 
hybridize on barberry bushes and pro¬ 
duce infinite numbers of other races. 
The spores of new races from barberry 
bushes can again infect wheats and 
grasses. In countries such as Mexico 
where wheats and grasses grow the 
year round, rusts can live and increase 
year after year in the red spore” 
stage. Thus rust races, having escaped 
from barberry bushes, can exist quite 
independently of the barberry for an 
indefinite length of time. 

The red spores from wheats and 
grasses are known to be carried in air 
currents from one part of North 
America to another. Our red spores in 
western Canada are killed by our 
severe winters but a fresh supply of 
livings spores comes to us each sum¬ 
mer in the winds from the United 
States. That country receives spores 
from Mexico. It is not impossible for 
rust spores to move from South 
America to North America by air cur¬ 
rents although we have no actual evi¬ 
dence that they have done so. Our 
wheats, to be safe, must therefore be 
resistant to all races of rust existing 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The great rust epidemic of 1935 in 
North America was caused by several 
races of rust, but mainly by one 
known as Race 56. In 1935 and 1936 
rust-resistant wheats were released in 
western Canada: Thatcher wheat from 
the United States, and Renown and 


Apex wheats from Canada. Another 
Canadian wheat, Regent, was released 
in 1939. 

By 1939 most of the wheat grown 
in the “rust area” (Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan) consisted of 
these varieties which were resistant 
to the known races of stem rust. These 
varieties, and others such as Redman, 
gave adequate protection from 1939 
to 1949. Any feeling of security was 
dispelled, however, shortly after these 
varieties became well established. 

A new virulent race of stem rust 
was identified as early as 1939 in the 
United States and appeared sporadi¬ 
cally for about a decade. It was first 
detected in Canada in 1946. It is 
capable of infecting all of our present 
commercial varieties of bread wheat 
and durum wheat. This race, known 
as 15B, was widespread in the United 
States and Canada in 1950, 1951 and 
1952. But fortunately seasonal con¬ 
ditions in those years prevented Race 
15B from causing the great losses we 
know it to be capable of inflicting on 
our present varieties. The losses sus¬ 
tained were mainly in durum wheats, 
which are most vulnerable. Other 
virulent races have been identified in 
South America. 

T HE obvious need is to find wheats 
with resistance to all races of rust 
occurring in the Western Hemisphere, 
and to cross these wheats with our 
own varieties to combine rust resist¬ 
ance with high quality and adapt¬ 
ability to our soils and climate. The 
United States and Canada have col¬ 
lected thousands of wheat varieties 
from the various wheat-growing areas 
of the world. Two main methods of 
testing these wheats are available: (1) 
bring all available rust races to one 
place and test the wheats there; (2) 
send the wheats to be tested where 
the different rust races exist. We can¬ 
not use the first method in Canada 
because it would endanger our crops, 
so we must use the second. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation have given great leadership in 
the organization of international co- 
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operative rust nursery tests. Plant 
breeders and experiment station offi¬ 
cials in various countries are assisting 
in growing tests. The main tests of 
new material at present are in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. At the 
time of writing there are approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 strains of wheat grow¬ 
ing in each of these two tests! The 
wheats include prospective breeding 
material from all parts of the world, 
and new improved varieties submitted 
by the various co-operating plant 
breeders. The most virulent rust races 
from North America are used in these 
isolated tests. 

Each year the varieties showing 
high resistance in the above tests are 
given greenhouse tests at Beltsville, 
Maryland, the University of Minne¬ 
sota, and at the Winnipeg labora¬ 
tories. Tests are conducted v i t h 
known rust races and at different tem¬ 
perature levels. 

Nurseries of previously tested vari¬ 
eties (usually 450 or 500 varieties) 
are grown each year in a number of 
localities in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico and in the following 
South American countries: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru. 

E ACH year the co-operating workers 
receive reports of rust reactions of 
varieties in all of the tests described 
above. There is such a great range of 
rust races and environmental con¬ 
ditions that very rarely does a variety 
show high rust resistance in all tests. 
The few outstanding varieties cap be 
used by the plant breeder with great 
confidence. This Is the great value of 
this comprehensive system of testing. 
The system has recently been extended 
to countries in the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Wheat breeding in the “rust area” 
of western Canada may be taken as 
an example of a local breeding pro¬ 
gram. The program is planned and 
carried out by a “project group” of 
specialists working in this area. Mem¬ 
bers include plant breeders and plant 
pathologists at the laboratories of 
Cereal Breeding and Plant Pathology 
at Winnipeg; cerealists at the experi¬ 
mental stations at Brandon, Morden, 
Indian Head and Melfort; and cereal 
chemists at the Cereal Division, Ot¬ 
tawa, and the Board of Grain Com¬ 
missioners’ Gram Research Laboratory 
at Winnipeg. The work is centered at 
the laboratories of Cereal Breeding 
and Plant Pathology at Winnipeg. The 
project group meets once a year to 
review progress and plan further work 
It requires about ten years from the 
time a cross is made until a new 
variety is fully tested and ready for 
release. As new crosses are made each 
year, new varieties frequently come 
up for consideration. But the stand¬ 
ards set for approval of a new variety 
are exacting so that the licensing of a 
new variety does not happen very 
frequently. 

The main difficulty in producing a 
satisfactory new variety is not the 
obtaining of rust resistance as such, 
but rather the combining in a single 
variety of all the needed character¬ 
istics: high yield, adaptability, good 
baking quality, and resistance to vari¬ 
ous diseases including rusts. Wheat 
breeders in Canada and in all coun¬ 
tries in the world may submit their 
most promising varieties for testing in 
the international rust tests described 
above. 


Most of the remarks made regard¬ 
ing stem rust apply also to leaf rust. 
Varieties such as Renown, Regent and 
Redman were at one time resistant to 
the known races of leaf rust but new 
races appeared and these varieties are 
no longer considered resistant. 

T HE main wheat variety in the rust 
area at present is Redman. It is 
moderately susceptible to stem rust 
Race 15B and the virulent races of leaf 
rust. New varieties now approaching 
the stage of final consideration have 
considerable resistance to these rusts. 
One such variety known as C.T. 186 
has performed well in the field but has 
not been fully tested for baking 
quality. It is being increased in Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona during the winter 
of 1952-53. If quality tests now in pro¬ 
gress prove satisfactory this variety 
will be further increased in Canada 
under control during the summer of 
1953. 

The variety C.T. 186 has a peculiar 
type of resistance to the known races 
of stem rust including Race 15B. 
Plants grown under ordinary field con¬ 
ditions in western Canada appear 
highly resistant to rust attacks. But if 
this variety is grown under prolonged 
periods of high temperature the re¬ 
sistance may disappear. Newer wheats 
being developed do not have this 
limitation. 

Our ultimate progress in rust con¬ 
trol may well depend on fundamental 
research on both the rust organism 
and the wheat host. Research projects 
are being carried out by the univer¬ 
sities and federal laboratories in the 
prairie provinces. Locations of the 
main genes for rust resistance in the 
wheat chromosomes are being de¬ 
termined. Rust resistant wild grasses 
related to wheat are being used to 
build new species which can be 
crossed with wheat as a source of new 
genes for rust resistance. Attempts are 
being made by employment of the 
most modern chemical and physio¬ 
logical techniques to obtain a scientific 
explanation of the nature of rust 
resistance. 

Co-ordination of rust research in 
Canada is very satisfactory. The wider 
co-ordination of research throughout 
North America has also developed to 
an amazing extent. It is a great help 
that most of the leading rust research 
people in North America know one 
another personally. There is a very 
free interchange of information and of 
material. Acquaintance and co-opera¬ 
tion with South American workers has 
grown much in recent years. This con¬ 
certed effort of many trained and able 
workers should be our best guarantee 
that the ravages of wheat rusts will be 
kept in check. 

(Note: Dr. R. F. Peterson is Officer- 
in-Charge, Laboratory of Cereal Breed¬ 
ing, Winnipeg.) 


Putting Machines in Shape 

T HE rush of work in the summer 
can be reduced by giving some 
attention to field machinery during 
the late winter months. Anticipating 
breakages will save time in the busy 
seasons and, perhaps, prevent the 
injury of other parts by the broken 
member. 

With tillage machines, such as plow 
and disk equipment, wheel, axle, and 
thrust bearings should be cleaned and 
repacked with grease or, if wear is 
excessive, replaced entirely. Disks and 



Model 2E Cose ele¬ 
vator, with 7-ft. un¬ 
loading hopper, 
powered by Model 
AKN engine. 


HEAVY-DUTY 


Wisconsin Engines fit the machine because they pack a 
lot of power in a small package. Extremely compact, 
light in weight . . . they can be mounted on almost any 
equipment without costly re-designing of the machine 
itself. 

Wisconsin Engines fit the job, even under the severest 
operating conditions, because they are of heavy-duty 
design and construction throughout. Timken tapered 
roller bearings at both ends of the crankshaft carry the 
load and prevent bearing failure, assuring a smooth¬ 
running engine and low maintenance cost. 

Wisconsin Engines fit the weather because they have 
the most foolproof and trouble-free cooling system any 
engine can have . . . dependable AIR-COOLING. Noth¬ 
ing to freeze in winter, no over-heating in hot weather. 
The rotary-type high tension outside magneto is equipped 
with an impulse coupling that gives you fast starts 
in any weather, at lower cranking speed, with less effort. 

These are some of the many reasons why it will pay 

you to specify Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 

Air-Cooled Engines for your new farm 

or orchard equipment ... or buy 

these engines (3 to 36 hp.) for gen- 

eral utility service. Write for your 

free copy of “Power Magic” . . . :| 

and ask your dealer about Wiscon- 


Here a Model TF 
2-cylinder engine 
provides ideal 
balance and pow¬ 
er for the Ariens 
rotary tiller. 


i A V-type 4-cylin- 
[der engine keeps 
I grain flowing on 
this Mlnneapolis- 
Moline “Harves¬ 
ter 69“ combine. 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 

MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. &. MACHY. CO. LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 

J. CLARK & SON, LTD. 

Fredericton, N.B. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 
Calgary Lethbridge Edmonton 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO.. 
Halifax, N.S. 


LTD. 


PACIFIC ENGINES &. EQUIPMENT LTD. 

52 East Cordova St. Vancouver 4, B.C. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY. LTD.. St. John’s, Newfoundland 



Largest makers of 
printing plates 
in Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 
300 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 
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• ••the John Deere “AR” Tractor 


You're always ready when you're farm¬ 
ing with an extra-rugged John Deere "AR" 
Tractor—ready for the tough jobs and 
mean conditions, ready every day for 
easier, better, more profitable work on 
medium-size farms. 

Here's power that's just right for han¬ 
dling big, heavy-duty equipment at maxi¬ 
mum capacity, husky 3-plow power that 
"leans into the harness” and lugs on 
through the tough spots . . . dependable 
two-cylinder power that meets every re¬ 
quirement every day, season after season, 
with the minimum of service and repair. 

Here's far better traction—thanks to 
proper distribution of engine and trans¬ 
mission weight—to keep you on the move 
on dry land or in mud, cut fuel-wasting 
wheel slippage to the very minimum. 
Here's solid over-all construction—one- 
piece main frame, main case, and rear 
axle housing—providing greater strength 
and rigidity to withstand severe field 
shocks, keep all working parts in correct 
alignment. 

But rugged power and unmatched de¬ 
pendability are just part of the story. The 


outstanding "AR” offers far easier han¬ 
dling through shock-proof, automotive-type 
steering . . . smoother riding with the 
jolt-absorbing, oscillating front axle . . . 
greater operator convenience, thanks to 
the well-grouped, no-stretch control ar¬ 
rangement . . . and the unequalled com¬ 
fort of a deep-cushion seat and large, 
standing-room platform. There are six for¬ 
ward speeds to match e^ery requirement 
and condition, individual, foot-operated 
brakes for shorter turns and greater ma¬ 
neuverability. And most important, the 
"AR” offers "live” hydraulic Powr-Trol 
for effortless, precise control of heavy, 
drawn equipment. 

However you want to figure, the "AR” 
is the rugged, dependable, economical 
answer to every requirement on medium- 
size farms. The next time you're in town, 
see your John Deere dealer and learn the 
full story of the great "AR.” Arrange for 
a field demonstration, put the "AR” 
through its paces and prove to yourself 
that on every count, there's no equalling 
a John Deere "AR” Tractor. 



bottoms should be aligned, and bolts 
and nuts tightened. A coat of imple¬ 
ment paint will reduce rust and im¬ 
prove the machine’s appearance and 
resale value. 

Worn, cracked or broken parts of 
the drill should be replaced, and the 
machine thoroughly cleaned. The 
spacing of the furrow openers and 
their depth should be adjusted and 
the seeding rate checked for uni¬ 
formity between runs, and for the 
actual amount seeded. 

The checking over of harvesting 
machinery is an even longer job. The 
cutter bar of the swather should be 
checked, and straightened, if neces¬ 
sary. Bent guards should be straight¬ 
ened, broken guards replaced, and 
worn ledger plates, sickle sections, 
wear plates or pressure clips changed 
for new ones. Wear in the pitman 
head or bearings should be checked, 
and registration adjusted so that the 
sickle sections are centered on the 
guards at each end of the knife stroke. 

If stones have damaged the table it 
should be straightened and mended; 
bolts and rivets should be tightened, 
and canvases repaired. 

The cutter bar of the combine should 
receive the same attention given 
the swather. In addition, the combine 
pick-up should be checked for bent 
and broken fingers, for wear of cranks, 
cams and other moving parts. 

The cylinder requires careful atten¬ 
tion. In tooth-type cylinders, excessive 
end play should be taken out. Cylinder 
and concave teeth should be checked. 
Where defective teeth are replaced in 
the cylinder it is important to also 
change the one diametrically opposite, 
to maintain the cylinder balance. In a 
rub-bar cylinder the bars may be re¬ 
versed when one face is worn. If bent 
or broken bars are replaced, the op¬ 
posite bar must be changed for a new 
one, to keep the cylinder m balance. 

Straw walkers, grain pans and sieves 
should be inspected for worn, bent, 
broken or warped parts; bearings, 
chains, belts, sprockets and pulleys 
should be cleaned and inspected for 
wear; and metal parts should be lubri¬ 
cated or greased to prevent rust. If 
the combine is self-propelled, or has 
an auxiliary motor, a complete check 
should be made of the power unit. 

It is suggested by C. A. Cheshire, 
extension engineer, Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, that all machines 
that have rubber tires should be 
jacked up when not in use; this takes 
the strain off the tires, and lengthens 
their useful life. 


Ladak Alfalfa Best 

I NVESTIGATIONAL work at the 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, Mani¬ 
toba, has established two points to 
the satisfaction of those doing the 
work. In the Brandon area Ladak 
outyieldecl other varieties. Secondly, 
farmers are now advised to locate 
quality alfalfa seed of the recom¬ 
mended varieties, in preference to 
unidentified or imported seed about 
which information on adaptation is 
not available. 

Seven imported varieties of French 
alfalfa were harvested for hay yield, 
and the yields were compared with 
Ladak and Grimm. Ladak was the 
heavy yielder, with Grimm next to it. 
These two varieties are known to be 
winter hardy in Canada. Though the 
winter of 1951-52 did not indicate 












whether the' French varieties will 
finally prove hardy, Ladalc yielded 
over one ton per acre more hay than 
the best French variety, indicating 
that the imported strains cannot com¬ 
pete. 

Results of tests using standard Can¬ 
adian varieties confirmed the findings 
of other years; Ladak outyielded all 
other varieties, producing 3.18 tons 
per acre of dry matter; Rhizoma, Vik¬ 
ing, Atlantic and Grimm produced 
significantly less per acre, and further 
down in the production records were 
Ranger, Buffalo and Ferax. 


Selecting the Best Crop 

T HE selection of the most suitable 
crop variety for any area may be 
difficult, but it is important. A variety 
grown in an area to which it is not 
suited will not produce as large yields 
as the recommended varieties. 

A summary of recommendations 
concerning Manitoba’s 1953 field 
crops, as approved at the Manitoba 
Agronomists’ Conference of Decem¬ 
ber, 1952, has recently been published 
in pamphlet form, and is available 
from agricultural representatives or 
directly from the Publications Branch, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg. Preferred varieties of field 
crops are listed on a chart, which also 
indicates the zones in the province 
where they can best be grown. 

Similar information is available to 
farmers in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
from their provincial departments of 
agriculture or from the district agri¬ 
culturist or agricultural representative 
in each area. 


Selecting Flax Varieties 

T ESTING of maturity dates and 
yields of several varieties of flax 
at the Experimental Station, Beaver- 
lodge, Alta., has once more demon¬ 
strated the importance of using only 
the varieties of crops recommended 
for a particular area. Varieties that 
are of value in southern Manitoba may 
not be the best available in other 
areas. 

Rocket flax is a case in point. It 
will mature satisfactorily in parts' 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and 
is recognized as a rust-resistant variety 
that yields well. Nevertheless, tests 
over a five-year period indicate that 
it has no place in the Peace River 
district, as it not only matured 4.7 
days later than Redwing, but also 
yielded 2.2 bushels less per acre. 

Redwood, developed at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, is attracting 
some attention in Manitoba, but in 
the Peace River region it matures 
nine days later than Redwing, and 
yields 4.5 bushels per acre less. Red¬ 
wood is admittedly higher yielding 
than Redwing, but its later maturity 
has resulted in frosted crops and 
reduced yields in northern areas. 
Marine, developed by the State Col¬ 
lege Station, Fargo, North Dakota, is 
also recommended in parts of Mani¬ 
toba, where it matures early, is resist¬ 
ant to rust, and gives moderate yields. 
At Beaverlodge it has been found to 
yield 2.7 bushels less than Redwing 
and matures two days later. 

Many varieties of flax are grown 
profitably throughout the West and 
are recommended for many areas; 
none offer any promise over Redwing 
as far as the Peace River district is 
concerned. 


DEERE PLOW COMPANY, 
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• ••the John Deere Model “R” 


Measure tractor economy on any basis 
—fuel . . . time and labor . . . maintenance 
—and you'll find the John Deere Model 
"R" Diesel will save more on every job 
for more years than any other tractor in 
the 4-5-plow field. 

To squeeze more work from less fuel— 
stretch your fuel dollar further than ever 
before—the Model "R" is equipped with 
air-cell type pistons. Each charge of fuel 
is sprayed directly into the air cell pro¬ 
viding faster, more complete fuel com¬ 
bustion . . . unmatched fuel economy that 
saves you several hundred dollars a year 
in fuel costs alone. In addition to this 
dollar-saving fuel economy, the great John 
Deere Diesel brings you husky two-cylin¬ 
der lugging power and far better traction 
for handling 5-bottom plow, 20-foot Sur- 
flex tillers and similar tools at maximum 
capacity in practically every condition. 

To the economy and power of the "R,” 
add the time you save with five forward 


speeds that match every requirement and 
condition . . . the muscle-work you save as 
you effortlessly raise, lower and set heavy, 
drawn tools with the smooth, positive hy¬ 
draulic power of direct engine-driven 
Powr-Trol. Add, too, the greater comfort 
of a deep-cushion seat. .. the convenience 
of well-grouped controls . . . the ease of 
automotive-type steering . . . and the 
smoother ride that's yours with a jolt¬ 
absorbing oscillating front axle. 

And through exclusive John Deere two- 
cylinder design—a design unmatched in 
simplicity . . . unequalled in ruggedness 
and strength of parts—the Model "R” 
Diesel offers longer tractor life and far 
greater field dependability at rock-bottom 
maintenance expense. 

Your John Deere dealer is eager to give 
you the complete facts of the powerful, 
rugged, amazingly economical Model ”R." 
See your dealer the next time you're in 
town. 
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■four machines ih one./ 




FOUR-TON PAY LOADS— You'll use Farmhand's new low-cost Power Box for a 
hundred farm jobs throughout the year! With Spreader Attachment, go to work in any 
weather—your Farmhand's built to take it! Four-ton loads cut field trips to a minimum 
. . . and selector clutch gives you a choice of two spreading speeds for each gear in 
which your tractor pulls! Unloading time can be 1.4 or 2.8 minutes, with a 7 to 9-ft. 
swath. You get six rates of coverage from five to almost 18 loads per acre. Just stay 
in the seat—while your take-off powered Farmhand does the work! 






LOW COST TORAGE UNIT —At 

harvest time, add forage sides in minutes! 
With fully automatic two-speed unload¬ 
ing, one man and a Power Box can 
handle any harvest—from field to finish! 
Rugged extension sides allow full capa¬ 
city unloading of silage or forage crops. 
Hinged tailgate swings free for quick, 
smooth unloading! 


MIXES. DELIVERS FEED —Feed 
your herd singlehanded with the Power 
Box Mixer-Feeder Attachment! .Just drive 
along feed bunks while unit delivers 
mixed ration automatically! Mixer-Feeder 
cuts labor costs, feeding time — boosts 
profits on smaller beef and dairy opera¬ 
tions! 


CONVERT IN MINUTES— Drop oft 
Spreader Attachment quickly, easily . . . 
and your Power Box becomes an all¬ 
purpose bulk hauler. Handle bags, bales, 
dirt—any bulky material, light or heavy 
—save time and costly man hours on all 
your hauling and unloading jobs! 


LOAD UP—INSIDE THE BARN —Move right inside 
your barns and sheds with Farmhand's new Standard Loader! 
It's designed for 3-4 plow row-crop tractors with a rugged low- 
slung frame that handles big loads in a small space, fast! 
Hydraulic lift—with 3,000 lb. "Breakaway-bite" capacity—is 
almost straight up . . . lets you pile a full, even load on trucks 
or spreaders from one side! Minute-hitch Gravel Plate Attach¬ 
ment and Detachable Scoop save you hours and dollars the 
year round! 



Farmhand 

f/ftSTin A m 


r.l 

i SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! j 

I To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

J Please send fully illustrated and detailed information ] 

I Free. 

I l ] 4-TON POWER BOX [ ] STANDARD LOADER • 
and ATTACHMENTS and ATTACHMENTS 

I Name _ j 

i Address __ i 

J Town.....Prov... ] 

• THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

I A Division of 

Superior Separator Co. of Canada Ltd. 

C.G.-2-53 4 

L- i 


Consumer Co-ops 

Continued from page 13 

$133.4 million and a membership 
equity of $70.4 million. 

C ONSUMER co-operatives, more 
than producer or marketing co¬ 
operatives, can be small or relatively 
big. Saskatchewan Federated Co¬ 
operatives Limited, for example, dis¬ 
tributed goods to 448 local co-ops in 
1952. Among these was one which 
purchased only $42 worth of goods 
through Federated, and drew a 
patronage refund of $2, while another 
had purchases of $1,271,163, to earn 
a patronage refund of $90,413. There 
were, in all, 43 local co-ops with pur¬ 
chases of more than $100,000 during 
the year, and 11 locals which earned 
patronage dividends of less than $10. 
On the other hand, 23 locals each 
earned more than $10,000 in patronage 
refunds and, in fact, averaged $19,923 
on an average business done with Fed¬ 
erated of $273,603, to give them a 
refund of 7.29 per cent of purchases. 

Federated, of course, is the product 
of a long period of development—more 
than 40 years—while the development 
of co-operative marketing to its present 
stage has required nearly 50 years. 
The first co-operative purchasing in 
Saskatchewan was done through the 
Trading Department of the old Sas¬ 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion; and by 1914, when the first 
annual report of the Co-operative Or¬ 
ganization Branch of the government 
was published, sales of $300,000 worth 
of binder twine, flour, coal, feed, pota¬ 
toes and apples were recorded. Even 
in 1928, 14 years later, when a con¬ 
ference of co-operative trading asso¬ 
ciations was held, there were only 38 
delegates and five visitors. It was at 
this meeting that approval was given 
to a proposal which resulted in the 
incorporation of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wholesale Society dur¬ 
ing the following year. At the end of 
the first year's operations, 29 original 
member associations had each invested 
$100 in the new society, and of these, 
seven received patronage dividends of 
more than $100, the highest being the 
association at Landis, with $287.20. 
In addition 102 other associations 
received refunds varying from 17 
cents to $148.25, all but seven receiv¬ 
ing less than $50. 

With the increase in tractor use 
came an increasing demand for gaso¬ 
line, oil and grease. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society purchased gasoline 
from the major oil companies and in¬ 
dependent refineries, on a brokerage 
basis, for distribution to local associa¬ 
tions. When the wholesale prices of 
petroleum products increased sharply, 
following the purchase of several in¬ 
dependent refineries by the major oil 
companies in 1933 and 1934, the 
acquisition of a co-operatively owned 
refinery seemed like a good move. 
Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries 
Limited began operations in the 
spring of 1935, with a capacity of 500 
barrels per stream day. 

The first year of operation resulted 
in a distribution of surplus amounting 
to $21,346.87 to 25 associations, the 
largest of which, at Sherwood (Re¬ 
gina), and Riceton, received $4,904.29 
and $4,753.40 respectively. 

In 1939, the first* cracking plant was 
added, which raised capacity to 1,500 
barrels per day. In 1942, minor addi¬ 
tions raised it still further to 2,000 


















barrels. In 1950, major construction 
was undertaken which raised output 
to 6,500 daily and, for the first time, 
co-operative refining capacity was 
ahead of co-operative consumption. 
To plan now for 1955 when consump¬ 
tion is expected to catch up again with 
capacity, plant additions to cost $5.5 
million are on the boards and will 
eventually increase capacity to 12,000 
barrels per stream day. 

By 1939, sales of co-op gas 
amounted to 5,471,712 gallons, or 
7.12 per cent of total provincial con¬ 
sumption. In 1952, sales were 57,- 
677,000 gallons or about 17.58 per 
cent of provincial consumption, which 
had meanwhile doubled. During 1952, 
Federated supplied 272 co-operative 
outlets with petroleum products of 
which ten purchased more than 500,- 
000 gallons, 36 more fhan 300,000 
gallons, and 199 more than 100,000 
gallons. Only 73 locals used between 
10,000 and 100,000 gallons. 

In the interim, also, an amalgama¬ 
tion had taken place in 1944 between 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Refinery Limited, to 
form Saskatchewan Federated Co¬ 
operatives Limited. Since then, for 
reasons connected with federal income 
tax law, Consumers’ Co-operative Re¬ 
fineries Limited has again been set up 
as a subsidiary of Federated. 

In 1952, Federated increased its 
total sales volume by $4.7 million, 
and its directors were able to report 
to the annual meeting held in Saska¬ 
toon in January, that “during the year 
your own productive enterprises pro¬ 
duced approximately 45 per cent of 
the total volume of goods handled, 
and were responsible for approxi¬ 
mately 65 per cent of all earnings.” 

Federated owns a lumber mill at 
Canoe, B.C., from which sales of 
16,294,000 feet of lumber were made 
last year. Lumber sales to asso¬ 
ciations totalled $2.4 million or 45 per 
cent more than the previous year. It 
owned two coal mines (one now 
closed down) which produced 146,- 
000 tons during the year, or 3,475 
carloads. Hardware sales totalled 
$2,600,000 for an increase of 16 per 
cent, while groceries did business 
amounting to $4,250,000, or 20 per 
cent more than in 1951 (compares 
with $165,000 in 1942). Sales of dry 
goods amounted to $695,000, a 16 
per cent increase; feed and flour sales 
held $988,000, though co-op bread 
sales rose by 300,000 loaves to 1,700,- 
000. Bulk sales totalled $1,440,000. 
Sales to locals, of equipment such as 
trucks, pumps, meters, and farm stor¬ 
age tanks amounted to $335,150. 

Branch warehouses of Federated 
are operated at Regina, Tisdale, Swift 
Current and Yorkton. Last year, the 
volume of sales out of these ware¬ 
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houses increased by $2 million, to 
reach a total of $9 million. Indeed, 
the directors reported that over the 
past five years the dollar volume of 
merchandise moving through these 
warehouses has increased two and a 
half times, without the provision of 
any additional space. 

EDERATED has recently placed a 
great deal of emphasis on the dan¬ 
gers inherent in any increase of credit 
sales to members. During recent years, 
despite many evidences of prosperity, 
nearly all co-operatives have been 
brought face to face with the same 
problem. The directors of Federated 
were at pains to point out that for a 
group of approximately 120 local 
associations, the records of which 
were available for tabulation, an in¬ 
crease in sales volume between 1948 
and 1952, amounting to 46 per cent, 
was accompanied by an increase in 
the dollar volume of accounts receiv¬ 
able, amounting to 371 per cent, or an 
increase in the proportion of credit 
sales of from 2.8 to 8.2 per cent. 

“In spite of repeated warnings of 
the dangers of credit trading,” the 
directors told the 128 delegates 
assembled at the annual meeting, 
“accounts receivable are a serious 
problem in all too many local associa¬ 
tions, and as a result, the accounts 
receivable by Federated are steadily 
mounting. Apart from the fact that 
credit trading is illegal (except under 
specified conditions), the situation is 
so serious that it is imperative that 
something be done about it to protect 
member equities. Already several local 
co-operatives are threatened with 
liquidation—the result of credit trad¬ 
ing . . . Boards of directors whose 
responsibility it is to protect the in¬ 
vestments of their membership, should 
not permit managers to place member 
equities in jeopardy by extending 
credit, without raising additional 
capital for this purpose, and taking 
steps to legalize their own position.” 

Working together—that’s what the 
word means, no matter what kind of 
co-operation it is. The more members 
ask for and receive credit, the greater 
will be the reduction in patronage 
refunds. There are ways around this 
credit dilemma, however, the best of 
which is to avoid it, by adopting a 
strictly cash policy. The second best 
is a credit union in the same com¬ 
munity, which would put credit where 
it belongs, in a co-operative whose 
business is credit. It should always be 
remembered that despite all the varia¬ 
tions of the co-operative theme that 
have been played in Saskatchewan and 
elsewhere, the meaning of the word— 
its old, original, simple meaning—ap¬ 
plies today in co-operative business, 
just as it did when the word itself 
was created from the Latin in the 
days of Shakespeare and King James I. 





The NOBLE 

is the only 
Aii - Purpose 

Wheat/ancT 

Ccf/tivator 


SEED-BED PREPARATION 


SUMMERFALLOWING 


AFTER-HARVEST CULTIVATION 


NO&LEFORD 




Noble Cultivotor shovels operote ot EXTREMELY EVEN 
DEPTH from point to heel This UNIFORM DEPTH of culti- 
votion mokes possible on even depth of seeding on o firm 
seed-bed, which promotes even germination, even ripening 
and earlier harvest 

These shovels cut off everything, with no chance for skips 
between them. There is no turning under of stubble to rob 
the following crop of nitrogen 


These cultivotors leave the moximum of stubble on top. 
No other tillage equipment offers better protection from 
wind ond water erosion. 

Wide-angle construction mokes the Noble shovel blodes 
wear longer than any other. Wide-angle construction makes 
them stay sharper too. Not one in a hundred Noble blades 
is ever sharpened. 



After-harvest blading is proving of real advantage on the 
Canodian proiries. The Noble Cultivator does this |ob the 
woy authorities recommend, ot shallow depth and with 
minimum disturbance of stubble ond topsoil. Its strong, 
wide-angle shovels will penetrate hard ground after harvest 
where other equipment foils. Under exceptionally hord con¬ 
ditions our stcojght blade attachment will penetrote, stoy 
sharp ond wear longer thon any other equipment of this type. 



iH! 

IS 

i NOBLE CULTIVATORS LIMITED 


LOOK WHAT YO^H DO urflfc SYLVAPLY... 







| YOU CAN MAKE SPACE-SAVING BUILT-IN STORAGE 
I WAUS EASILY AND INEXPENSIVELY 0OING THE 
| WORK YOURSELF WITH SYLVAPLY. STORAGE 
f WALLS ACT AS PARTITIONS BETWEEN ROOMS 
f AN0 PROVIDE CONVENIENT SHELVIN6 ON BOTH 
| SIDES. ALL THE EXTRA STORAGE SPACE YOU 
l NEED WITH SYLVAPLY BUILT-INS. 




THIS ELECTRIC LAMP CHICK BROODER CAN 
BE EASILY AND QUICKLY MADE FROM A 
SINGLE 4'X8' PANEL J4" OR Mi' SYLVAPLY. 
JUST ONE EXAMPLE OF THE MANY USEFUL 
IMPROVEMENTS YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF 
AT SMALL COST WHEN YOU WORK WITH 
SYLVAPLY. 


BUILD AN IMPLEMENT SHE0 TO 
PROTECT YOUR BIG INVESTMENT 
IN FARM MACHINERY. BIG,TOUGH 
PANELS OF SYLVAPLY SPEEO THE 
JOB AND MAKE THE BUILDING 
STRONG AN0 RIGID. 




SYLVAPLY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
IS THE MOST VERSATILE BUILDING 
MATERIAL YOU CAN BUY. 

FOR ALL FARM C0NSTRUCT10N- 
WHETHER YOU'RE REMODELLING 
OR BUILDING-SYLVAPLY HELPS 
YOU TO 00 IT FASTER, EASIER 
AND BETTER. 


U SYLVAPIY7 PLYWOOD 


Federated’s Hy-Grade coal mine at Drumheller, Alberta. 


SYLVAPLY is sold by leading Lumber Dealers from Coast to Coast—M acMILLAN & BLOEDEl LTD. 
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A.E.M'KENZIE CO. LTD .Seedsmen 

BRANDON WINNIPEG TORONTO SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 


This Year 
Be Sure By Plant¬ 
ing McKenzie Seeds. 
Write For a FREE 
Catalogue Today. 


"Cream of the Crop Seed" 

For FIELD—GARDEN—LAWN 

Selected strains—clean vital seed. 
Write ior—or indicate below . . . 

Vegetable and Flower Catalogue_□ 

Farm Seed List (ready soon)-□ 

STEELE BRIGGS SEEDS Limited 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - EDMONTON 


MTAYDEN 


SEEDS 



McfAYDtN SttD Co. In. 

WINNIPEG MAN. 


Address_ 


INTRODUCTORY SEED OFFER 

5 PACKETS 1A r 
FOR ONLY *vC 

Lettuce - Onions - Beets - Carrots 
Surprise Flower Garden 
•McFAYDEN SEED CO.. Winnipeg, Man. CG-I 
or Box 550, Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose 10 cents lor 

□ McFayden Introductory 10c Seed Oiler. 
Please send me 

□ FREE 1953 McFayden Seed List 


HORTI¬ 

CULTURE 


New Species of Cherry 

by F. L. SKINNER 

F the story of horticultural develop¬ 
ment in western Canada ever 
comes to be written, I doubt if 
there will be very many more inter¬ 
esting chapters than that relating to 
the development of Prunus drop- 
moreana. This is a hybrid race of 
cherries, that though their own fruit 
is of no edible value, still promises to 
make possible the large-scale culti¬ 
vation of sour cherries throughout the 
whole Great Plains area from Iowa 
northward. Even as far south as Iowa 
there is no satisfactory stock for sour 
cherries in commerce at the present 
time, that is reliably hardy. 

The development of Prunus drop- 
moreana had its start about forty 
years ago when I saw a bush of the 
Koslov Morello cherry bearing fruit 
at the Brandon Experimental Farm. 
I found the cherries quite palatable, 
and was able to grow a few bushes 
from the seeds I took home with me. 
These bushes proved quite hardy at 
Dropmore but did not produce enough 
fruit to make their cultivation profit¬ 
able. ' 

In the hope of increasing their fruit¬ 
fulness, I tried crossing them with the 
native pincherry (Prunus pennsl- 
vanica) and while the pincherry failed 
to produce viable seeds to the pollen 
of the Morello cherry the latter gave 
me a few viable seeds when the pollen 
of the pincherry was used on it. 
Shortly after I made this cross the 
Great Plains horticulturists visited 
Dropmore and Dr. Baird of the U.S. 
Horticultural Field Station at Mandan, 
North Dakota, was so much interested 
in this hybrid cherry that he made a 
similar cross the following season. 
Unfortunately neither of our hopes 
for more fruitful and hardy cherries 
were realized; when our hybrids 
reached the bearing stage they all 
proved to be absolutely sterile. Think¬ 
ing that they might become fertile 
under other conditions, Dr. Baird and 
I exchanged hybrids and each of us 
planted the other’s hybrids near his 
own. Still there were no fruits, so one 
spring I sprayed my hybrids with 
colchicine, first when a few flowers 
only were open and again when the 
bushes were in full bloom. 

That summer I got a few fruits 
from these bushes that hitherto had 
been quite sterile and succeeded in 
raising half a dozen seedlings. In 1948 
these seedlings flowered and ripened 
a few fruits. It then became quite 
apparent that their male parent was 
Prunus maackii that was growing near 
the Morello-pincherry hybrids that 
had been sprayed with colchicine, 
because both flowers and fruit dis¬ 
tinctly showed the influence of Prunus 
maackii. Some of the seeds harvested 
that year were distributed among 
institutions that I thought would be 
interested in them, and a few seed¬ 
lings were raised. Professor L. H. 
Hough of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
was much interested in the new 
cherries and I shared the few seed¬ 
lings I had with him. 



Prunus dropmoreana, the new species 
of cherry developed by F. L. Skinner 
and growing at Dropmore, Manitoba. 


During the summer of 1950 a cherry 
raised at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, bore some fruits at 
Dropmore. This was the best cherry 
that had been sufficiently hardy to 
bear fruit here without protection; 
and while looking around for a suit¬ 
able stock on which to bud it, I 
thought of trying the seedlings of the 
new hybrid cherry. These buds set 
very well and by the autumn of 1951 
had made such a fine union that every 
one to whom I showed them was 
delighted with the prospect of at last 
securing a hardy non-suckering stock 
for sour cherries. One prominent 
nurseryman from southern Iowa was 
especially enthusiastic about them. 
Even that far south they find that the 
European cherry stocks are not reli¬ 
ably hardy; and none of the hardy 
cherries that are now available in com¬ 
mercial quantities are good stocks for 
sour cherries. The hardy Russian 
Morello cherries sucker very badly, 
and sour cherries do not unite very 
readily with our native pincherry. 

One of the interesting things about 
this new race of hybrid cherries, which 
I have now named Prunus drop¬ 
moreana, is that the seedlings grow 
quite fast and are very uniform in 
character; in-fact, there is little more 
variation in them than is usual in a 
true species. So far they give no indi¬ 
cation of suckering and they are very 
easy to bud. The parent bushes are 
quite prolific seed bearers and the 
seedlings are easy to raise, and trans¬ 
plant quite readily. 

While the Russian Morello and pin¬ 
cherry both sucker freely, the original 
hybrids between the two sucker much 
more freely and soon spread into 
almost impenetratable thickets. It is 
all the more remarkable, therefore, 
that by bringing Prunus maackii into 
the combination we are able to secure 
a type that gives little indication of 
being liable to this objectional trait. 
Of course, Prunus maackii does not 
sucker and Prunus dropmoreana very 
much resembles P. maackii in habit of 
growth. 

With a view to finding out whether 
P. dropmoreana is likely to be of value 
as a stock for other types of Prunus, 
quite a selection of species and vari¬ 
eties were budded on it last autumn. 
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garden delight. Pkt. of 35 
seeds 3S( postpaid. 
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The summer of 1953 should give us 
some data as to the advisability of 
carrying on these experiments. 

Besides the New Jersey Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station this new 
Prunus is now under trial at Cornell, 
East Mailing, University of Manitoba, 
Morden, Brooks, Alberta, and nurseries 
in both Iowa and Minnesota. 


Keeping Cut Flowers 

E veryone wants to keep cut 
flowers as fresh as possible for 
as lohg as possible, and a number of 
sure-fire methods have been handed 
along from time to time. The experi¬ 
mental station at Saanichton, Vancou¬ 
ver Island, points out that most of 
these are good, but some have not 
been very effective. One of the diffi¬ 
culties is that several factors are 
responsible, most important among 
which are the quality of the flowers 
in the first place, and the temperature 
of the room in which they are kept. 

The station calls attention to a 
recent discovery, which is that the 
higher the alkalinity of the water, the 
lower the keeping quality is likely to 
be. This conclusion, however, has not 
been tested at the Saanichton station, 
but is based on work at the University 
of Illinois, where it was found that 
water with a pH of 4 is considered 
most desirable. In the pH scale, pH 0 
means extreme acidity and pH 14 
means extreme alkalinity. Logically, 
therefore, pH 7 means a neutral solu¬ 
tion that is neither acid nor alkaline. 


Thus, when Dr. Camp of Illinois 
reports little difference in keeping 
quality between pH 5.5 and pH 8, 
he refers to solutions that are either 
slightly acid or slightly alkaline. 
Nevertheless, he found that flowers 
keep better at pH 5 than at pH 6 
because of the slightly greater acidity 
of the solution, while pH 4 seems to 
indicate the most favorable amount of 
acidity in the water. Keeping quality 
begins to decrease again If the acidity 
drops to pH 3. 

All this is very interesting, but not 
especially useful to the housewife with 
her vase of flowers, unless she knows 
that the water supply is normally 
alkaline, or unless she can have it 
tested accurately and is told the cor¬ 
rect amount of sulphuric acid to add 
to a gallon of water in order to bring 
its acidity to pH 4. 

Of course, the housewife who is 
fond of having cut flowers in the 
house could experiment for herself, by 
selecting some flowers of a same 
degree of freshness and maturity, and 
dividing them up into, say, six small 
lots and keeping them at the same 
room temperature in six containers, 
each with the same amount of water. 
By adding a drop or two of surphuric 
acid to one, three or four drops to the 
next and so on, she could find out 
what solution would keep the flowers 
best. Who knows—perhaps someone 
will try this, especially if the water is 
known to be alkaline, as much of our 
prairie water is. 


Frost-Resistant Tomatoes? 

A NOTE from the Lethbridge Ex¬ 
perimental Station suggests in¬ 
teresting possibilities related to the 
search for a frost-resistant tomato. 
Profitable yields of ripe tomatoes are 
not easy to secure in the Lethbridge 
area because of danger of early fall 
frosts. Now, attempts are to be made 



Weather-proof way 
to make hay 


Allis-Chalmers Forage Harvester 



Pitchfork muscles and weather worries 
belong to the past. 

With a home-owned Forage Harvester, 
you capture silage crops at their peak of 
tenderness. In minutes, power moves the 
. chopped feed into storage — safe from 
weather damage. Never before have 
Canadian farmers been able to preserve so 
much of the nutritive goodness which na¬ 
ture stores in their forage crops . . . with 
so little labor. 

The heart of the Allis-Chalmers Forage 
Harvester is a wide cylinder with 4 spiraled 
cutting knives. Each knife blade is curved 
to cut and throw in one motion. Heavy 
tonnages of chopped material go straight 
through with a minimum power require¬ 
ment. Knives are power sharpened quickly 
and uniformly without removal from the 
machine. 

The Forage Harvester is a 3-in-l ma¬ 
chine. Three optional attachments include: 
1. A reel and sickle for chopping green 
standing crops, clipping pasture and stub¬ 
ble. 2. Pickup attachment for chopped 
windrowed straw for bedding, dry or wilt¬ 
ed hay. 3. A unit for field-chopping tall 
row crops for silage. With your own Forage 
Harvester, you’re always ready to move 
fast ... in any crop. See your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer or write us for illustrated 
catalog. 


HEAVY-DUTY FORAGE BLOWER 
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HIGHEST GRADE LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

A complete line of the best in seeds of all kinds: DAHLIA and 
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to determine whether frost resistance 
can be introduced by way of four wild 
species of tomato. Last spring, seed 
was obtained from 146 different types, 
of these four wild species, in addition 
to an English and a Texas variety, 
each of which is reported to possess 
several degrees of frost resistance. 

“It is known,” says the item from 
the station, “that one of these wild 
species was used in the development 
of the Texas tomato, and very likely 
an English one as well. It is hoped 
that amongst these tomato accessions, 
one will be found which will possess 
the ability to withstand some frost. 
The problem then will be to transmit 
the frost resistance factor to com¬ 
mercial tomatoes by breeding. This 
will involve a great deal of intensive 
research before anything promising 
may be realized, but if successful 
could easily result in extending the 
growing season of tomatoes in south¬ 
ern Alberta by as much as four to six 
weeks.” 


We ‘will be glad to send you a copy of our 1953 catalogue. 


New tomato varieties for the 
prairies including CAVALIER, 
and the Hybrids. 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man 


Big River Rosybloom Crab 

A BOUT six years ago we received 
a parcel from Mr. Percy Wright, 
of Moose Range, Sask., containing, 
among other things, two small crab- 
apple trees labelled “Big River.” As 
soon as they put out leaves it was 
noticed that they belonged to the class 
of hybrid Baccata known as “Rosy¬ 
bloom.” 

The first we had had of this class 
was Hopa, originated by Dr. N. E. 
Hansen of South Dakota. It bloomed 
well only once with us, then suc¬ 
cumbed to our difficult conditions 
here. We later tried many of the 
Ottawa introductions, such as Scugog 
and Nipissing, but they were not 
hardy enough for us. Am sorry to say 
that the Almey crab from Morden also 
failed us, though it is a beautiful thing 
and of great value for locations where 
it is adapted. You may guess, then, 
that we watched Mr. Wright’s seed¬ 
ling with interest. It first bloomed in 
1951. Last spring it put on a grand 
show. The flowers are a deep rose 
pink, or crimson, about the color of 
the deeper colored variants of our wild 
rose, fading to a lighter tone as the 
blossoms age. Our trees are now 
Nearly ten feet high and one visitor 
thought they were a new sort of rose. 

These trees have been perfectly 
hardy over the past six years and 
have shown no signs of fireblight so 
far, though other crabs nearby, includ¬ 
ing Rescue, have shown both winter 
damage and blight injury. The trees 
themselves are medium growers, fine- 
twigged, and have medium to small 
leaves. The leaves do not have the 
dark color that some selections of this 
group do, but are very attractive. The 
young leaves are a pretty red, fading 
to green as they age. The fruit is 
small, about the size of a big pea, an 
advantage where it is to be grown as 
an ornamental, as small boys and 
others will not rob the tree of its fruit. 
The tree is fairly open, with strong 
crotches that will not break down 
under heavy snow. 

We have had much pleasure and 
satisfaction from the Big River Rosy¬ 
bloom. As it thrives here with us in 
northern Saskatchewan it looks as 
though it will be better adapted over 
the more severe sections of the prairies 
than any of this type previously 
obtainable. — A. J. Porter, Parkside, 
Sask. 
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relaxing holiday travel 
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concrete for water supply and sewage disposal 
systems — for any and every farm improvement 
project. 

Don’t miss getting this new book. 

Send the filled in coupon for your FREE 
copy — today. 
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Fifty Years 

Continued from page 11 

A replacement program is likely to be 
needed after about 50 years. Ever¬ 
green trees, also, require additional 
care during their early life and must 
be given adequate living space to 
permit best development. 


Table I—Field Shelterbelt Areas 


Area 
(Sq. Mi.) 

Miles of 
Hedges 

No. Trees 
Planted 

Aneroid, Sask 

144 

132 

1,025,300 

Conquest, Sask 

126 

533 

5,741,866 

Lyleton, Man. 

' 72 

303 

2,069,441 

Total 

342 

968 

8^836,607 

Still farther 

west, 

within the Palis- 


ser triangle, trees in the open exhibit 
less vigor and size, unless they are 
irrigated. Planters must be content 
with a more limited selection of 
species. The mulching of tree rows, or 
the provision of cultivated margins for 
each row, are practices which tend to 
improve the chance of survival and 
enhance development of bees. In this 
dry area caragana and green ash suc¬ 
ceed best under exposed conditions. If 
feasible, a site with a slope toward the 
north or east should be chosen for 
bees. Recurring and continuing 
drought periods may necessitate re¬ 
planting of trees at intervals of less 
than 50 years. 

For all shelterbelt plantings, forest 
nursery station recommendations are: 
(1) Close spacing in rows; and (2) 
A minimum pruning of bees, so that 
efficient shelter may be enjoyed in the 
shortest possible time, and continue 
for as long a period as possible. 
Typical native bee groves in the 
prairie region are characterized by 
close spacing and bush form. By 
imitating these conditions as far as 
possible, bees suffer least from harm¬ 
ful effects of sun, wind and drought. 

From their experience and studies 
in tree planting during a 50-year 
period, forest nursery stations are in a 
position to provide answers to most 
questions and problems which face 
bee planters. Lessons from the past 
are the guide for present and future 
recommendations. For example: 
proper soil preparation is most essen¬ 
tial; belts should not contain too many 
rows of bees; bees will not survive if 
neglected; poplar and willow fail 
under extremely dry conditions; ever¬ 
green and broadleaved trees should 
be planted in separate rows. 

A N analysis of reports received 
from tree planters reveals that 
maximum use is not being made of 
shelterbelts for the production of vege¬ 
tables, fruits and flowers. In per cent 


of farmers contacted during recent 
years, slightly less than 70 per cent 
had well-sheltered vegetable gardens; 
just over 20 per cent were growing 
bee fruits; around 45 per cent 
were producing small fruits; and 30 
per cent gave attention to ornamentals. 
These may be considered conservative 
figures, but they indicate that planters 
have not been completely sold on all 
horticultural features which might 
characterize the prairie farm home. 

It is gratifying to note that whereas 
over 70 per cent of farm shelterbelts 
throughout the prairie region are in 
good condition, 25 per cent are in fair 
condition, and only about five per cent 
are in poor condition. Over 90 per 
cent of the planters contacted, report 
their shelterbelts cultivated; and from 
all districts some damage by rabbits, 
grasshoppers and other insects was 
recorded. Damage was more severe in 
some disbicts than in others. Concern 
has also been expressed by some 
planters regarding injury to bees by 
2,4-D dusts and sprays. For all these 
problems the alert planter has access 
to additional helpful information from 
his local agricultural representative. 

Despite some lack of efficiency, 
reports indicate that shelterbelts are 
fulfilling the functions for which they 
have been planted. A majority con¬ 
sider snow accumulation of first 
importance. In second place, by popu¬ 
lar vote, is protection, while aesthetic 
value follows in third place. 

To further improve the type of 
planting material which may be sup¬ 
plied for prairie farms, and to more 
fully understand conditions which 
affect bee growth, bee breeding and 
bee physiology divisions were estab¬ 
lished at Indian Head in 1947. Re¬ 
search by officers in charge of these 
divisions is already bearing fruit. 

Some aspects of prairie farm tree 
planting have been discussed in this 
article. The program has been suc¬ 
cessful, because it has been fully co¬ 
operative. Planting material has been 
made available at little cost, and, 
through individual effort on the part 
of the planter, substantial benefits are 
secured in his own lifetime. Apart 
from benefits which represent physical 
improvements and monetary returns, 
there is, also, the more personal satis¬ 
faction that, through his efforts in 
establishing vigorous shelterbelts, the 
bee planter has made a significant con- 
bibution to the general appearance of 
the counbyside for the enjoyment of 
his fellow citizens. 

(Note: John Walker is superintendent 
of the Forest Nursery Station at Indian 
Head, Sask.) 



This scene could portray the wheat harvest on the prairies, but actually it is rice 
being threshed in the United States. 
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1. MERLANE 
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that controls smut, other seed-borne diseases and 
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At Last Finds Relief From 

ASTHMA 

“After suffering from asthma a long time, 
I almost gave up hope of finding a 
medicine that would help me,” writes 
Mr. A. Desforge, East Drive, Coniston, 
Ont. “In cold, damp weather I choked, 
gasped and fought for breath. My fore¬ 
head and cheek-bones ached. I am 
thankful to say that I learned about 
Raz-Mah. It proved to be just the 
medicine I needed for quick relief.” 

Enjoy longed-for relief from Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis or Hay-Fever. Raz- 
Mah enables sufferers to breathe freely 
again, to dislodge choking phlegm. Get 
Raz-Mah, 65c, $1.35 at druggists. B-59 
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. . . Not only because it’s the 
right type of file for the vast 
majority of chain saws used 
in the Dominion, but because 
it has the correct dimensions 
and the right shearing-angle 
spiral cut; is made of fine- 
quality steel; and is uniformly 
hardened to the right degree 
for crisp bite and smooth 
finish. Ask your hardware re¬ 
tailer for it by name: 

BLACK DIAMOND ROUND BLUNT 
CHAIN SAW FILE 

It comes in 6" length and 7/32" 
diameter; 8" lengths and 1/4", 
5/16" and 3/8" diameters. Its 
orange-painted tang makes it 
easy to pick out. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 



BOMBARDIER 

HALF TRACKS 


FOR FARM TRACTORS 


The best for more traction in mud, sand, 
soft ground and snow. They enable you 
to use your tractor whenever you need it. 

NOW FEATURES 

Heavy duty compression coil spring for 
automatic track tension adjustment and 
adequate pressure of idler wheel on the 
ground. 

Endless track belts reinforced with steel 
cable. 

NO STEEL LINKS TO WEAR OUT 

Write for More Information 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



Executive of the 4-H Alumni Club at the University of Alberta. Front row, left to 
right, Daunavan Buyer, president, Betty Brown, Ross Gould. Second row: Bob 
Hymas, Barbara Bills, Howard Roppel, Ann Feyrer and Don Robertson. 


Teen-Age Poultry Winners 

INNING the poultry judging 
honors in 4-H club competition 
at the Royal Winter Fair last fall was 
an early achievement for two pretty 
young Manitoba girls. It wasn’t their 
final performance of the year. 

Hardly had they returned home 
when they were off to the Brandon 
Poultry Show with the best birds from 
their flocks and into the thick of com¬ 
petition, not only with other 4-H club 
members, but this time with the best 
Manitoba poultrymen as well. 

Their lack of age and experience 
was apparently no sizable handicap 
to these determined girls, for in this 
tough competition, they outstripped all 
contestants, and each claimed one of 
the show’s most treasured trophies. 

As if to drive home the fact that 
juniors can do the job, another smiling 
young 4-H’er saw her well-fattened 
and skilfully dressed capon judged 
winner in the 4-H competition, and 
then saw the gleaming-fleshed bird 
carried through into open classes and 
awarded the ribbon as champion of 
the show. 

The young teammates who made 
the successful trip as judges to the 
Royal Winter Fair, and as showmen 
to the Brandon Poultry Show, were 
Phyllis Hockin and Edythe Sumner, 
both of Mentmore, Manitoba. It was 
the Aikens Challenge Trophy, for best 
solid-colored bird in American classes, 
that Phyllis proudly carried home. Her 
partner, Edythe, took the coveted 
Nor’West Trophy for the best solid- 
colored bird in the Mediterranean 
classes. Berthe Lemoine of St. Agathe 
was the happy winner in dressed 
poultry classes. 

These achievements were personal 
rewards for hard work and skilful per- 
severence in an important job. They 
were achievements, too, of Canada’s 
young farm people, showing that in 
the practical business of raising profit¬ 
able poultry, they can be right in the 
front row with sound methods. 

In fact, at the Brandon show, 4-H 
club members made 21 entries, and 
not one was in the fancy classes for 
highly decorative but far less useful 
birds. Club entries were in the 
chicken, turkey, duck and geese 
classes that represent the dollar 
earners in prairie poultry flocks. 

Junior farmers in Canada are a seri¬ 
ous-minded group when it comes to 
the business of farming. They pick up 
ideas and put them to work. A win 


in 4-H competition is no mean achieve¬ 
ment. It has meant, on occasions, that 
the winner was good enough to whip 
all competition, young and green, or 
old and experienced alike. 

Gardening in February 

WIRLING snow and driving frosty 
winds are no damper on the 
boundless enthusiasm of a died-in-the- 
wool gardener, when the winter’s first 
seed catalog appears in the mailbox. 
Almost any time now, the first of 
these “annual garden temptations” will 
arrive, if it has not come already. 

As the enthusiast scans the pages 
that are brilliantly colored with 
dahlias and zinnias and roses, or with 
carrots and beets and pickling onions, 
the howling wind outside will fade 
into oblivion. He will see visions of 
a brilliant perennial border around his 
house, or of the refreshing taste of a 
crisp carrot cleaned on the dewy grass 
and munched audibly on the spot. 

What! You are not on the mailing 
list of any seed houses? For the mental 
relaxation alone, the catalogs are well 
worth browsing through. Wh£ not 
write today to one of the seed houses. 
Their catalogs will soon be off the 
press and they’ll be glad to send one. 

If you intend to do some gardening 
this year, it isn’t a bit too soon to begin 
planning now. If you are a member of 
a 4-H garden club in Manitoba, you 
will get seeds from the leader. 

As spring approaches, many an in¬ 
teresting hour can be spent indoors, 
planning in detail the summer’s gar¬ 
den work. Garden club members will 
plan together. 

That shouldn’t stop you looking 
further than your garden plot beside 
the house. Look at your whole farm¬ 
stead. Could its appearance be im¬ 
proved? Trees planted at strategic 
spots around the home may give it a 
warmer, friendlier appearance. Write 
to a nursery for their catalog and see 
what they recommend to dress up 
your farmstead with rich green foliage. 
Don’t forget windbreaks and shelter- 
belts. Planted in suitable arrangement 
they will soon grow big enough to be 
effective protection against a sweeping 
January wind when it comes rolling 
over the prairies. 

If you are thinking now of fresh 
vegetables for early summer, what 
about a hotbed? It is easy to con¬ 
struct, and could make it possible for 
you to have fresh vegetables a couple 
of weeks earlier than usual. 
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Relax Choked-up 

Breathing Tubes 

Relief from Asthmatic Misery In Minutes 

Since 1868 thousands of asthmatic sufferers 
have thanked Heaven for Guild’s Green 
Mountain Asthma Compound and Asthma 
Cigarettes. Helps stop agonizing gasping for 
breath, wheezing, coughing of bronchial 
asthmatic attacks as wonderful medications 
relax'bronchial tubes—-lets you breathe 
again, sleep again. So easy, so soothing, so 
fast. Today—try Guild’s Green Mountain 
Asthma Compound or Asthma Cigarettes— 
At all drug stores. 
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and Electronics or 

Auto-Diesel 


and Allied Mechanics 

AT HOME! 


WHICH OF THESE GOOD-PAY JOBS DO YOU WANT? 

Radio Station Engineer Own Your Own Repair Shop 
Motor Tune-Up Specialist Farm-Equipment Mechanic 
Big Civil Service Job Technician Armed Forces 
Gov't Electronics Expert —many, many others! 

WORLD-FAMOUS NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
TRAINS YOU IN YOUR SPARE TIME-FASTI 

National Schools—the big resident school 
in Los Angeles-has many successful home- 
trained graduates in Canada. You can be 
a success, too. Learn how—mail coupon 
LOOK! In Radio-TV, you get standard 
parts and a professional Multi-tester! In 
Auto-Diesel, you get tools of your trade 
You keep all equipment —no extra cost! 









BOOKS 

AND SAMPLE 
LESSONS 
Tell You 
All About It! 


' 


SEND NO MONEY! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. M-23 
193 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia 

Mail me free book and sample lesson. 

□ "My Future in Rodio-Television-Electronics"or 

□ "My Future In Auto-Diesel & Allied Mechanics" 
I understand there is no obligation and 
no salesman will call on me. 
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Workshop in February 

Jobs done now will lessen the pressure in the spring months 


Balancing Pulleys 

Rotating machinery that is out of 
balance can cause trouble. Balancing 
can be done by placing the member 
on k shaft that fits perfectly and then 
resting the shaft on two flat, horizontal 
supports. The 
member will roll 
back and forth 
until the heavy 
side comes to rest 
at the bottom. 

When the heavy 
side is found the condition can be 
corrected by grinding or filing on the 
heavy side. Alternatively, weight can 
be added to the light side by welding, 
or drilling a hole, tapping and adding 
a screw or bolt.—W.F.S. 



HORIZONTAL SUPPORTS 


Sag proof Gate 

The problem of hinges coming loose 
on a heavy gate can be overcome 
by welding the 
hinges to two 
pieces of strap 
iron, as shown. In" 
assembling, lay 
the two pieces of 
strap iron parallel, 
about I/ 2 -inch 
apart. Weld the 
hinges securely, 
drill holes in the strap iron and bolt 
the assembly to the gate and gate 
post.—H.E.F. 


© 
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. STRAP IRON 
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WELD HIN6ESTO STRAP IRON 


Steady Ladder 

To make a ladder safe, and prevent 
it from twisting on uneven ground 
when in use, bend two pieces of strap 
iron, as shown, 
and fasten them 
to the ladder. A 
short length of 
pipe can be in¬ 
serted in the 
lower end, making a firm base. To 
make it even safer, the same thing 
can be done at the top.—A.B., Sask. 


Shelf Brackets 

Permanent basement shelves can be 
made by positioning % by 18-inch 
rods when the basement walls are 
poured. The rods can be placed four 
feet apart at the desired height. Later, 



when a shelf is wanted, it is a simple 
matter to lay planks on these rods. 
If wide shelves are wanted sections 
of %-inch pipe can be slipped over 
the rods—I.W.D. 

A Glass Circle 

The trick in cutting circles or semi¬ 
circles in glass is to make cuts from 
the circumference 
of the circle to 
the outer edges of 
the glass. The 
glass will then 
break off in pieces 
around the cir¬ 
cumference. A 
glass cutter’s com¬ 
pass should be 
used for cutting the circle.—E.S. 




FLAT IRON BRACKET 


Anchoring Bolts 

When bolts are anchored in con¬ 
crete, for attaching objects which may 
be removed and replaced at intervals, 
bent bolts will 
have less ten¬ 
dency to loosen. 

If the bolts are 
bent they will 
also have less ten¬ 
dency to loosen 
under great ten¬ 
sions, as bent bolts will anchor much 
more firmly than straight ones. — 
A.B., Sask. 


Bending Water Pipes 

To bend a small water pipe take 
a piece of larger pipe, five or six 
feet long, and fasten a T-joint to its 
threaded end, as 
shown. Slip this 
end over the 
smaller pipe to 
the point where 
the bend is to be 
made and stand 
on the latter to 
hold it down. The 
bend can now be 
readily made by pulling on the heavier 
pipe.—H.E.F. 




Secondary Claw 

A small claw on your hammer is 
useful for pulling tacks or very small 
nails. File or grind the notch and 
bevel the inside 
edges. If the claw 
is too thick to 
readily go under 
the head of the 
tack, grind it 
down. This will not affect the general 
usefulness of the hammer.—A.B., Sask. 


NOTCH HAMMER 
CLAW FOR 
TACKS 




Set Screw Strength 

We often expect a set screw to pull 
entirely too much for its size. When 
you consider that the belt pull at P 
in the sketch is often in the hundreds 
of pounds it is surprising set screws 
hold as long as they do. A formula 
will show the pull 
at P: (a) Multi¬ 
ply the horse¬ 
power being 
transmitted by 
the radius R in 
inches, and mul¬ 
tiply by 33,000; (b) Multiply the 
velocity of the pulling force P in feet 
per minute by the radius r of the shaft 
in inches; Divide A by B and you 
have the force in pounds P that the 
set screw must hold. A %-inch set 
screw should not be expected to hold 
over 100 pounds; a %-inch 256 
pounds; a V 2 -inch 500 pounds; a %- 
inch 840 pounds; a %-inch 1,280 
pounds; a 1-inch 2,500 pounds, and a 
1 %-inch 4,198 pounds. These figures 
give some idea of as to why %-inch 
set screws so often slip.—W.F.S. 


Making a Thumbscrew 

A thumbscrew can be readily im¬ 
provised as shown by soldering a 
l£RE0 washer vertically 
to the head of a 
l^iuiltTfnano. screw 0 f the nec¬ 
essary size. A 
sufficiently large washer should be 
used to be readily gripped in the 
fingers.—A.B., Sask. 




A complete guide to painting your home, barns and other 
buildings, equipment — everything on the farm. 

Send today for your free copy and when you paint, use top- 
quality Canada Paint products for perfect results. 


PAINT - 

like a Professional! 

Read Canada Paint Co’s new 


"PAINTING HANDBOOK" 



FREE ;: a A, 


1 7^ CANADA PAINT \ 


LIMITED 



Manufacturers and Distributors of 

Luxor Enamels & Varnish, 



CANADA PAINT Exterior House Colors, 

Red Mill and Homestead Barn Paints, 
Kem-Tone, Kem-Glo and Super Kern-Tone 


L 

among a complete range of finishes. 



--| 

CANADA PAINT CO., LTD. 

110 SUTHERLAND AVE., 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Please send my free copy of 
"Painting Handbook” at once. 

NAME... 


ADDRESS 




SEND 
FOR THIS 




Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested in Gaitlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 572 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ItchJtch 


... I Was 
Nearly Crazy 


Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription positively relieves 
raw red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, 
scalp irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. 
Greaseless, stainless. 43c trial bottle must 
satisfy or money back. Don’t suffer. Ask 
your druggist for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION 





34 % of the FARMERS 
HAVEN’T had a CHANCE! 


V 


According to a recent survey made by CANADIAN FACTS LIMITED for "The 
Country Guide," 84% of the farmers have been in the habit of buying their 
Oil Filters at the nearest town to which they reside. In other words . . . 84% 
of the farm population have not had the opportunity of trying, and buying 
the sensational RECLAIMO (the SUCCESSOR to the oil filter)! RECLAIMO is 


sold direct to you from the factory. Tens of thousands of satisfied users have 
proved by actual operation that Reclaimo does all we claim . . . and more. 


If you want to save money, read on! 

RECLAIMO saves farmers HUNDREDS 
of dollars by keeping valuable farm 
equipment operating at peak efficiency. 
NOW costly and time-wasting repairs 
due to dirt and sludge can be elimin¬ 
ated forever! Reclaimo is GUARAN- 
TEED to PAY FOR ITSELF in savings 
many times over! 

Reclaimo (the successor to the oil 
filter) is different! The only Oil Refiner 


that filters first, and then goes on to 
evaporate off fuel and water dilution 
. . . thus removing the causes of 
"sludge" and assuring a clean motor 
365 days of the year. It refines as you 
drive. Simply add oil and be safe for 
thousands of miles more of "new" 
motor life! Eliminate costly and time- 
consuming oil changes! Can be serv¬ 
iced on the farm ... in minutes . . . 
without tools! 


If Reclaimo does not do everything we claim, we'll refund every singie penny of 
the cost of the unit! What could be more fair? ACT NOW! 


RECLAIMO CO. 
(Canada) Ltd. 

617A—10th Rve. W.. 
CALGARY. ALBERTA 


.....I 

J RECLAIMO CO. (CANADA) LTD., 

• 617A—10th AVE. WEST, CALGARY, ALTA. 

i Yes . . . Send me informative booklet describing the 

■ advantages of installing "RECLAIMO" on my txactoi, 

■ truck or car. 

I NAME___ 

■ 

I ADDRESS___ 


■........_. PROV. 

I’............._ 


J 
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Lye Helps 
Many Ways 
In Farmhouse 

There are dozens of ways in 
which lye speeds and eases 
work for the farmer's wife. 
Four of these are outlined 
below: 

CLOGGED DRAINS- 

These are a nuisance, unsanitary, 
and if neglected will result in costly 
plumber's bills. To unblock bad 
stoppages, put 3 tablespoons of 
Gillett's Lye down drain, followed 
by a cup of hot water, allow to 
stand. Repeat if necessary. To keep 
drains free-flowing pour down two 
tablespoons of lye each week, fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of water. 

CLEANING STOVES 

Lye is the natural enemy of greasy 
dirt that can gather and cake on 
and in stoves. To speed cleaning: 
scrub with a stiff brush and a solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of lye to a 
gallon of water. 

OUTHOUSES - 

Sprinkle in half a cup of Gillett's 
Lye once a week. Helps dissolve 
contents and remove odors. Scrub 
premises with solution of 3 table¬ 
spoons per pail of water. Keeps out¬ 
houses spotless, sanitary, fly-free. 

SOAP — 

First quality soap can be made for 
about 1^ a big bar with lye. For 
best directions, see the label on 
the Gillett's Lye tin. 

GLF-203 
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Move HAY 
Get MULKEY! 


Greatest Name 
in FARM 
ELEVATORS 

J • Portable 
• Balanced 
' i • Double 
f' Trough 


u .. BALED Hay 
Handles CH0PPED Hay 


12 month all-purpose use! Heavy duty. 14 ga. 
steel trough — 18* across, 5" straight sides. 
No. 65 double chains. Standard equipment 
includes roller chain speed reduction, motor 
mount with belt release, “built-in” power 
take-off, shelled corn screen, safety slip 
clutch. Extra sections, drag 
hopper available at extra cost. 


. write today for 

FREE i 

literature 
and prices 


SAM MULKEY COMPANY 

1621- 02 Locust Kansas City 8, Mo. 



POULTRY 


Frank Wiebe identifies one of his good birds as he takes her from the trap-nest. 

Eggs Too Good to Eat 

An R.O.P. poultry breeder puts in long hours of work and plan¬ 
ning. If he is successful, he is well paid for his accomplishments 


H OW would you like to sell eggs 
right from the hen house, at more 
than 30 cents apiece? Fifteen Mani¬ 
toba poultry enthusiasts are doing just 
that, but the high-priced eggs they 
produce will not be served in de luxe 
hotels for breakfast with three crisp 
strips of bacon. 

The eggs are for hatching and they 
come from intensively bred, Record- 
of-Performance-tested flocks such as 
that of Frank Wiebe at Steinbach, 
Manitoba. Only for three months, 
from the middle of January to the 
middle of April, does the price rise 
to $3.00 or $4.00 a dozen; and it rises 
that high because flock owners are 
willing to pay a premium for a few 
birds that will bring certain selected 
and proven bloodlines into their own 
flocks. 

In his quiet, eager way, Frank 
Wiebe devotes long hours of planning 
and work to his modest-sized flock of 
600 pedigreed Barred Rocks. He 
differs from the commercial poultry- 
man in the objective he has in mind. 
Instead of setting his sights for a huge 
volume of eggs at the lowest possible 
cost, his goal is to develop more useful 
hen families; families that will grow 
faster, lay more eggs and show a 
greater profit to the poultryman who 
raises them. 

With his small flock, Frank virtu¬ 
ally confines himself to his hen house 
ten months of the year, five days a 
week, from daylight till dark. He trap- 
nests the pedigreed pullets, culls them, 
observes their every characteristic. 

He learns how fast they feather, 
how many eggs they lay, the size of 
the eggs from each, and whether or 
not the birds go broody while in 
heavy production. Just as a dairy 
cattle breeder examines his cows from 
the viewpoint of milk production, 
body conformation, and pedigree, be¬ 
fore deciding which bulls would best 
mate with them, Frank examines his 
birds, searching for characteristics that 
make them valuable as breeding stock. 

In many ways the tests his birds go 
through under R.O.P. are more critical 
than those applied by the most suc¬ 


cessful livestock breeders. Whole 
families rather than single birds are 
tested under the R.O.P. policy which 
is supervised by the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Pullets are scored 
on egg size, hatchability, body weight, 
meatiness, speed of feathering and 
mortality. If there is a single misfit in 
a family of full sisters, the whole 
family is thrown out. 

Only then may the successful birds 
be called R.O.P. Certified. Since their 
parents before them were certified too, 
they have become highly valuable 
individuals. The following season, 
their eggs reach into that magic price 
range. 

Frank Wiebe has 200 R.O.P. certi¬ 
fied birds this year. The remainder of 
his flock are at least a year younger, 
and are trap-nested and culled as soon 
as their breeding worth can be 
measured. Though they have R.O.P. 
parents, they are still untried, and 
accordingly their eggs are worth much 
less. 

Frank spares no effort to keep the 
birds healthy and contented, but he 
doesn’t baby them with misguided 
pampering. The ever-present need of 
keeping complete records of his trap¬ 
nesting and breeding program, neces¬ 
sitates cutting chore time short. He 
does it in a way that would be prac¬ 
tical on any poultry farm. 

Litter built up with chopped straw 
keeps the birds dry and clean, and 
results in better manure for the garden 
at spring clean-out time. Dropping 
pits under the roosts make frequent 
cleaning unnecessary. 

Fresh water is in front of them con¬ 
tinually without Frank having to lift 
a finger. Pipes lead down into the pen 
from his water pressure system. He 
purchased valves and floats, fitted 
them to the end of each pipe, and 
with these devices, the small steel 
bowls are kept constantly full of 
water. Below each bowl is a tub to 
catch any overflow before it wets the 
litter. 

Dry mash is before the birds at all 
times, and at noon they get a special 


/ Alberta's Largest Hatchery N 


STEWART’S 

si re*d ch icks 


10 % CHICKS 

Added to each order it booked 
tour weeks or more in 
advance oI delivery date 

FIVE CROSSBREEDS 
SIX PURE BREEDS 

100% CANADIAN R.O.P. SIRED 

Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkey 
Poults. Large Type Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings. 
Pure Bred Toulouse and White Chinese Goslings. 

WRITE FOR 1953 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


STEUJPRT ELECTRIC HRTCHERIES 


602C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


PRINGLE CHICKS 

10% FREE CHICKS ADDED 

to all orders received four weeks in 
advance of delivery. Pringle top quality 
R.O.P. sired chicks are your guarantee 
of satisfaction. B.B.B. turkey poults, 
ducklings, goslings. Alberta competitive 
prices guaranteed. 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary, Edmonton, South Edmontorr, 
Chilliwack 


SMITH'S MOTHER 
- ZA NATURE 


BROODER 

|$4g95 


Plans &, 
Heater 
PREPAID 


OVER 250,000 USERS U. S.-CANADA 

Takes place ot $00 brooder house and $10 brooder. Each unit broods 
successfully up to 150 chicks 6 to 8 weeks on one gallon kerosene a week. 
Easy to clean. Sanitary. No crowding or piling up. Requires amazingly 
little attention —no more getting up nights to see if chicks are safe. 
Brnlt at home easily, quickly from simple pictures drawn esoeeiolly to 
simplify it for women or average boy. Use scrap lumber, old packing 
cases, or new lumber it desired. 


J. A. 


Write today for FREE INFORMATION: 
SMITH C0. f Dept. 27-B, St. Thomas. Ontario 


YOU JUST GET WHAT YOU 
PAY FOR 

If you want chicks with no R.O.P. breeding back 
of them and sold at a low price, we have them. 
If you want chicks with R.O.P. breeding back of 
them with our guarantee that the pullets will lay 
more eggs, we can supply you at a few pennies per 
chick more. Before buying, get our price list. 
Also turkey poults—Broad Breasted Bronze, White 
Holland. Nebraskan, Beltsville White, All Cana¬ 
dian Approved. Discount for early ordering. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES. FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. \ 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan < 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK, 48 pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW—a postal will do. State your AGE 

N.W.SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8702 Elwood Bldt.Omaha.IUb. 



RELIEVE BURNING, 
ITCHING of PILES with 
PflZO’S 3-WAY ACTION 

• Do you suffer day and night from 
the burning and Itching of simple 
piles? 

Then prompt relief is yours with 
Pazo. (1) It soothes raw, sore 
inflamed tissues; (2) Lubricates 
and softens dry, hardened parts; 

(3) Helps prevent cracking and 
soreness and helps reduce swelling 
and minor bleeding. 

Get Pazo Ointment today, in 
either tube or tin. 

P2-I 


PAZOlih 
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treat of commercial fleshing pellets. 
Hard grain is fed twice daily. 

In one corner of the pen is another 
item of feed, a bale of well-cured leafy 
alfalfa hay. It is a valuable winter 
tonic for the birds and they soon dis¬ 
cover that it is tasty, too. 

Lights in the pen are switched on 
early in the morning. Hens lay more 
eggs in winter, if the day is stretched 
out a little longer than from sunup to 
sundown; and Frank doesn’t want 
to miss an egg that can be economi¬ 
cally produced. Air in the pens is dry 
and cool, not hot and humid. Venti¬ 
lating flues carry out the stale air. 

Healthy birds, with a rich inheri¬ 
tance of R.O.P. breeding, are the kind 
many hatcherymen buy from breeders 
like Frank Wiebe. Commercial poul- 
trymen who buy from these hatcheries 
and want their own chicks to have 
some of these bloodlines, need merely 
to ask for R.O.P.-bred chicks. 


Here’s how 

OLIVER TRACTORS 

save on every iob! 


Fresh Air for Poultry 

P OULTRY can withstand a lot of 
cold without suffering in health or 
egg production, provided they are in 
condition for low temperatures. This 
was illustrated one cold night last 
winter when two neighboring farmers 
had their hen house windows blown 
open. One flock had been reared on 
good grass during the summer, and 
roosted in well-ventilated shelters dur¬ 
ing the fall. Until that cold winter 
night, their laying quarters had been 
kept well ventilated, and during a 
January cold spell a window had been 
opened daily. 

On that frosty morning the water 
was frozen in the bowls. The pullets 
were still fine. 

The other flock wasn’t as fortunate. 
Up to that time their house had been 
shut up tight. They were doing well, 
but they couldn’t take that cold night. 
They went off egg production. 

Observing this, the University of 
Wisconsin suggests that flocks kept in 
warm, stuffy houses won’t be in any 
shape to stand a blizzard when it 
comes. 


First, there is a size for every job— 
2 plow "66”, 2-3 plow "77”, 3-4 
plow "88”—each with a choice of 
wheel equipment to handle every 
crop. 


Next, comfortable rubber spring 
seat for soft riding ...six forward 
speeds to save time, save fuel... 
automotive-type steering, disc 
brakes for easy handling. 


I T is common knowledge, though 
not often put to actual practice, 
that hens can be persuaded to lay 
more eggs if the hours of light in the 
hen house are stretched to 13 or 14 
daily, by the use of electric lighting. 
Poultry research men at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity have proved that 40-watt bulbs 
will do this trick, while others have 
stated that 25-watt lamps, burning the 
whole night through, will show the 
same results. 

Now Switzerland has done some 
work showing that hens exposed to 
1,500 watts for five seconds a day will 
lay heavily too. It looks like heavy 
egg production can come from the 
stimulation of intense light as well as 
from longer days. 

Commercial poultrymen in this 
country can push their hens to higher 
production levels by using electric 
light to lengthen the days, but there 
is one precaution that must be taken. 
Once the practice is commenced, it 
must be continued for the entire lay¬ 
ing period. If the birds are put back 
on a short day they will almost cer¬ 
tainly go into a molt, and any benefit 
that may have been derived from the 
extra light will be lost. 


Save shifting and re-shifting on 
overloads—just step on the clutch! 
Tractor stops, Oliver’s Direct 
Drive PTO keeps turning to clear 
the jam. 


And talk about saving work! 

With Oliver’s Hydra-lectric power 
lift, tools move up or down at the 
touch of your finger. Manual control 
in reserve. 


Fuel? Choose the one that will save 
you most...gasoline, diesel, LP- 
gas...your Oliver Dealer has all 
models. He’s the man to see—to 
save! 


See your OLIVER DEALER and SAVE! 


OLIVER Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
OLIVER Distributors: 

Tracteurs Agricoles Monat-Oliver, Montreal, Quebec 
La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 
Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION rrrrnsm 

Sixth Avenue and Halifax Street F31-2 

Regina, Saskatchewan 

Please send me the illustrated booklet I have checked 
□ Oliver "66” □ Oliver "77” □ Oliver "88’ 

Name .. 


Address 


Province 
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three years. While no barley was 
shipped to this country prior to World 
War II, some 15 million bushels, prin¬ 
cipally for human consumption, were 
shipped during the 1951-52 crop year. 
Sales promise to be somewhat higher 
in the current crop year. 

The trend toward increased use of 
barley in the Japanese diet is due 
largely to a shortage of rice and the 
development in Japan itself of a new 
method of turning out a pressed or 
rolled barley which can be boiled and 
combined with rice. While the process 
was apparently known before the war, 
only about 350,000 metric tons of 
barley a year were processed and sold 
in this manner because rice was 
readily available, but since the war 
consumption of pressed barley has in¬ 
creased threefold. 

The manufacturing process is rela¬ 
tively simple according to details in 
a recent issue of Foreign Trade, pub¬ 
lished by the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Dust and other 
impurities are first eliminated from 
the grain, after which it is refined by 
scouring and grinding machines. It is 
then polished and softened by steam, 
pressed by rollers and finally passed 
through a cooler-dryer to reduce the 
water content below 14 per cent. A 
number of by-products are obtained 
in the process, including bran for live¬ 
stock feed, materials used in the 
manufacture of soybean paste, and 
seed germ for oil and medicine. 

The report indicates that the de¬ 
mand for processed barley in Japan 
comes largely from rural areas and 
from the laborer class in urban cen¬ 
ters. Barley has been a part of the 
human diet for many years in parts of 
southeast Asia and the Far East, but 
its use as a boiled grain food was 
limited until the pressed barley process 
was evolved. Since it may be possible 
to use the process elsewhere, present 
progress in Japan is being watched 
closely by other rice-consuming coun¬ 
tries in Asia. The finished product is 
complementary to rice because it pro¬ 
vides the missing proteins, and has the 
added advantages of being relatively 
low-priced and of yielding important 
by-products. The Foreign Trade report 
points out that while there is no “in¬ 
dication as yet that pressed barley will 
ultimately become an acceptable sub¬ 
stitute for rice, the demand may be 
expected to rise over the next five 
years because of the present low price 
of barley in comparison with rice.” 


Drought Strengthens Wheat 
Markets 

There are those who now envisage 
a world wheat supply situation turning 
slightly in favor of the exporters in 
current and near future price discus¬ 
sions between importers and exporters. 
It may be somewhat early to make 
prophecies of this kind. However, 
despite a new world record in wheat 
production, and the presence of large 
quantities of high-grade milling wheat 
in Canada and the United States, 
demand has continued strong and 
prices, therefore, have remained sur¬ 
prisingly firm. While prices of non- 
I.W.A. wheat eased earlier in the 
season, the trend has been reversed in 
recent months. 

A number of strengthening factors 
may be cited, among these being: (1) 
Severe drought conditions in certain 
of the United States winter wheat 
producing regions. (2) Limitations of 
available transportation and handling 
facilities which determine the amount 
of each wheat which can be brought 
quickly into North American export 
positions with the result that the full 
supply effect of the large quantities 
on this continent is not immediately 
reflected in world prices. (3) The 
United States price support policy 
which exerts a buoyant effect on world 
wheat prices. (4) Inadequate supplies 
of rice in eastern areas insofar as rice 
requirements tend to be replaced by 
wheat. 

Perhaps the most important factor 
in the current situation is the expecta¬ 
tion of a smaller than average winter 
wheat crop in the United States, re¬ 
sulting, in part, from a reduction of 
some 550,000 acres in seeded area, but 
more particularly from drought con¬ 
ditions which have prevailed over 
recent months. 

The January 1 crop report of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture indi¬ 
cated conditions as precarious in the 
Great Plains area and the Pacific 
Northwest, and fair in California and 
the mountain states. Condition of the 
crop in other regions was reported as 
being fair to good. Fear was expressed 
that severe winter killing would 
greatly increase acreage losses unless 
sufficient snow fell to protect the crop 
before cold weather set in. 

January estimates indicated a pos¬ 
sible production of some 611 million 
bushels a s against 1,052 million 
bushels last year. A crop of this size 
would be approximately 24 per cent 
below the 1941-50 average. 

While it is quite impracticable at 
this time to hazard a forecast of the 
western Canadian wheat crop for 
1953, certain factors affecting pro¬ 
duction may be mentioned. Relatively 
dry weather has prevailed over much 
of the area during fall and winter 
months and subsoil moisture is re¬ 
ported to be below normal in many 
sections. As a result, next season’s 
crops, particularly that seeded on non- 
summerfallow land, will have to rely 
heavily on rainfall during the growing 
season. 


Good maintenance of your equipment protects your in* 
vestment. Machinery represents one of the major outlays 
on the Canadian farm to-day. 1951 Census figures show 
the average machinery investment per farm exceeds 
$3,000. For some farmers it runs as high as $5,000. 


1945 1946 1947 194-8 1949 1950 1951 

Farm Implement and Equipment Purchases 

The chart illustrates the rapid rise in machinery pur< 
chases by Canadian farmers since 1945. 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Operating and Repair Costs of Farm Machinery (Millions of Dollars) 

The accompanying chart shows how the costs of operat¬ 
ing and repairing the increased amount of machinery and 
equipment have been rising. This increase indicates the 
need for a continuing maintenance programme designed 
to keep your machines operating efficiently. 


Get this new 
booklet on farm 
machinery care 
from your local 
manager. 




Trade Agreement Involved 

First plans of the United States 
Treasury Department to revise Cus¬ 
toms regulations concerning the im¬ 
portation of low grade wheat into that 
country have been delayed, according 
to a report by the Washington corre¬ 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
a prominent Minneapolis trade 
journal. This became apparent when 
the State Department of the United 
States expressed interest in the matter 
on the ground’s that it appeared to 
involve conditions of the Canada-U.S. 
Trade Agreement of 1938. 

The interests of the Treasury De¬ 
partment was aroused when allega¬ 
tions were made that certain U.S. 
firms had been making application for 
the government subsidy payable on 
wheat exported under terms of the 
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International Wheat Agreement, after 
cleaning up Canadian “feed wheat,” 
mixing with American grades and then 
re-exporting a s American grown 
wheat. Low grade Canadian wheat, 
defined by the Customs Department 
as “wheat unfit for human consump¬ 
tion,” is imported for livestock feeding 
purposes, although no control is exer¬ 
cised over its movement after it enters 
the country. 

Although of no immediate concern 
to the majority of Canadians, certain 
aspects of the situation are of general 
interest. Present U.S. Customs regula¬ 
tions limit the importation of wheat 
for human consumption to 800,000 
bushels annually of which 795,000 
bushels are assigned to Canada upon 
the payment of the full duty of 21 
cents per bushel. In addition, un¬ 
limited amounts of “wheat unfit for 
human consumption” may be imported 
on payment of a five per cent ad 
valorum duty. This arbitrary definition 
was not formally adopted by the Cus¬ 
toms Department until 1935, although 
it was given legal standing in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. In effect, it rules 
that wheat containing more than 30 
per cent, by weight, of broken kernels 
is wheat unfit for human consumption. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
this definition was adopted at a time 
when the United States was short of 
livestock feeds following the great 
drought of the 1930’s and the defi¬ 
nition was therefore undoubtedly 
motivated by these considerations. 
Furthermore the price of wheat was 
substantially lower at that time and 
there was no economic incentive for 
U.S. importers to clean up the lower 
grades for milling purposes. Possibly, 
with the relatively higher prices of the 
present day, along with improved 
grain-handling and cleaning equip¬ 
ment, the conditions of the mid ’30’s 
no longer apply. 

It is only during the past two years 
that Canadian feed wheat has entered 
the United States in any appreciable 
amounts, and at present levels the 
movement represents only a small 
fraction of the total feed supplies of 
either country. However, on a number 
of occasions, Canadian feed grains 
have been highly valued in the U.S. 
as a supplement to short supply in 
that country, a fact which is recog¬ 
nized by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This department was 
reported to have suggested to the 
Customs Bureau that control could 
best be accomplished through cer¬ 
tification by importers that the wheat 
would be used only for animal feeding 
purposes. 

The trade report referred to states 
that Canadian government officials 
“detected in any proposed change a 
step which Would nullify certain con¬ 
cessions which it had obtained in the 
Canadian-U.S. Trade Agreement.” 
However, what at first appeared to be 
a simple problem has now assumed 
wider proportions and existing regula¬ 
tions stand for the time being at least. 

Delivery Quotas Relaxed Slightly 

Near the middle of January the 
Canadian Wheat Board announced 
slight relaxation in grain delivery 
quotas to assist in the delivery of out- 
of-condition grain and to assist farmers 


in obtaining supplies of registered 
seed grain. 

Effective until further notice, pro¬ 
ducers may deliver damp or heating 
wheat, oats or barley at their regular 
delivery point, regardless of local 
quotas, provided that such deliveries, 
when added to quantities already 
delivered, do not exceed 15 bushels 
per seeded acre. In cases where the 
producer has damp or heated stocks 
in excess of the amounts permitted 
under these arrangements, elevator 
companies may accept such grain in 
exchange for an exact quantity of 
dry grain. Where this is done, the pro¬ 
ducer must pay the elevator company 
the difference in initial price, plus 
elevator charges. 

Where a producer wishes to finance 
the purchase of registered or certified 
seed wheat, oats or barley he is per¬ 
mitted to over-deliver the present 
quota by an amount up to 100 bushels, 
but this is allowed only at points 
where the quota is less than 15 bushels 
per seeded acre. The over-delivery will 
be included as part of the 15-bushel 
quota when that quota is reached at 
the particular delivery point. 

The Economic Outlook for 1953 

“At present there is little indication 
of any major change in 1953 from the 
generally prosperous conditions which 
prevailed this year in Canada.” This 
is the view expressed by officials of the 
Economics Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in the 
January issue of the Current Review 
of Agricultural Conditions in Canada. 
Significant factors tending to maintain 
a buoyant economy are the defence 
production programs and plans to 
develop strategic resources. 

It is anticipated that farm receipts 
in 1953, although high, will be lower 
than in 1952 if grain yields return to 
average levels. Lower receipts from 
the sale of field crops, particularly in 
western Canada, and lower average 
prices for livestock would account for 
smaller total agricultural returns. Some 
gains are expected for other commodi¬ 
ties but these are unlikely to be suffi¬ 
ciently large to overcome the pos¬ 
sible decline in grain and livestock 
receipts, A heavy carryover of the 
1952 crop into the current calendar 
year will tend to offset factors inclined 
to lower 1953 cash income. 

Farm net income is also expected 
to be lower in 1953 since there ap¬ 
pears to be little likelihood of any 
reduction in total farm operating 
expenses. In fact, taxes and interest 
rates may possibly be higher than in 
1952. 

While this report is generally opti¬ 
mistic, western Canadian agriculturists 
and farmers are acutely aware of the 
possibility of an adverse weather 
cycle. Crop yields in western Canada 
have been above normal for a number 
of years and it is unlikely that these 
conditions will continue indefinitely. 
As a consequence agricultural officials 
in the West have warned farmers to 
retain sufficient seed and feed reserves 
for at least two years. While we should 
look to the future with continued 
optimism, it would appear advisable 
at this time to add a note of caution 
in our production plans for the years 
immediately ahead. 
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cost of constructing the pastures had 
amounted to $3,426,586. In addition, 
total operating costs had amounted to 
$1,668,397.40, against which was 
revenue received from all types of 
fees, amounting to $2,038,868. 

Though all capital construction 
costs, as well as costs of maintenance 
and operation, are undertaken by 
PFRA, the patrons of each pasture 
appoint an advisory committee which 
is active in all local affairs governing 
the use of the pasture. Patrons pay 
grazing, as well as other fees, such 
as those for breeding, vaccination and 
dehorning. The pasture committees 
have introduced many unique policies 
having to do with such matters as 
auction sales, installation of wage 
scales, improved breeding programs 
and, in many cases, insurance. In 
1951, 33 of the 57 pastures carried 
insurance covering 44,176 cattle, on 
which total losses were less than two- 
thirds of one per cent. 

Recent experiments indicate the 
practicability of greatly increasing the 
carrying capacity of the pastures 
during the next ten years, through 
co-operation between the pasture 
committees, the grazing and forage 
specialists at the Swift Current Experi¬ 
mental Station, and the PFRA admin¬ 
istration. It is not too optimistic to 
expect carrying capacity to be doubled 
by 1962. Important in this direction, 
also, have been the improved live¬ 
stock breeding programs initiated by 
the bull-loaning policy of PFRA. 
Since 1938, PFRA has purchased 
1,190 bulls for community pastures, as 
a contribution toward uniform 
quality improvement. Breeding fees 
charged to date have more than paid 
for operating anil .ovcfhyad costs,, and 
in return, the type and quality of 
cattle owned by the patrons have been 
substantially improved. . * * 

OLUTION of the problems of the 
drought area involves many . long¬ 
term considerations. During its history, 
therefore, PFRA has been associated, 
in some way, with most activities on . 
the prairies concerned with these 
problems. It has made its services 
available wherever the activities of 
departments of government, both fed¬ 
eral and provincial, coincided with its 
own principal objective. Thus, assist¬ 
ance was provided prior to 1946, in 
such projects as soil surveys, economic 
land-use studies, extended large-scale 
experiments, and tree-planting pro¬ 
grams. For the same reason, it was 
realized even in 1935, that because 
the problem of drought is inseparable 
from the efficient use of water re¬ 
sources, major irrigation and reclama¬ 
tion projects must also be investigated 
and considered. 

The St. Mary irrigation project in 
southern Alberta, for \vjhich the survey 
and investigations were mainly com¬ 
pleted in 1946, was the first large 
irrigation project. This project will 
create sufficient water storage to irri¬ 
gate an estimated 519,000 acres of 
land, between Magrath, Lethbridge 
and Medicine^; Hat, It involves water 


storage on three international streams, 
the St. Mary, Belly and Waterton 
Rivers, the main storage of 320,000 
acre-feet of water being located on the 
St. Mary River. This storage, repre¬ 
senting the first occasion in the history 
of Canada when a major irrigation 
project had been undertaken by a 
federal authority, a provincial govern¬ 
ment and the farmer, in partnership, 
was completed in 1951, and officially 
opened on July 16 of that year. 

The agreement made between Can¬ 
ada and Alberta, in this instance, has 
been generally accepted as the master 
plan for developing other major irriga¬ 
tion projects in western Canada. Can¬ 
ada assumes the responsibility for the 
main water storages eastward from the 
watersheds, to a point known as Ridge 
Reservoir, where the water is de¬ 
livered to Alberta for the irrigation 
distribution system. From that point 
eastward to Medicine Hat, the prov¬ 
ince assumes full responsibility for 
construction, as well as for coloniza¬ 
tion and settlement. Thus, the prov¬ 
ince takes the water made available to 
it by the federal government and, in 
turn, makes it available to farmers. A 
charge is made by the federal govern¬ 
ment known as the “annual water 
charges” to provide for the mainten¬ 
ance and operation of capital struc¬ 
tures. In addition, the province in its 
colonization plan charges the farmer 
a “water-right” fee, per acre, plus an 
annual “water rate,” per acre, which 
provides for the maintenance and 
operation of the distribution system. 

Up to November 30, 1952, the 
federal government had expended 
about $12 million, and the provincial 
government approximately $8 million 
in construction. As the main works are 
completed, the expenditure of the 
Alberta government will increase, for 
the distribution system. The construc¬ 
tion of the project should be fully 
completed by 1955. It should be 
understood, however, that when all 
land is improved by land levelling and 
other necessary measures, and has be¬ 
come completely established, with 
' improvements, in a sound irrigation 
economy, the total investment by 
farmers will exceed that of both gov¬ 
ernments. Already the existing 120,- 
000 acres of irrigated land have been 
assured a safe water supply for 
crops by the St. Mary and Pothole 
Dams. Previously, during the low flow 
of the St, Mary River, the diversion 
dam did not always provide an ade¬ 
quate water supply. 

N 1909, a British company, later 
known as The Canada Land and 
Irrigation Company, began the con¬ 
struction of an irrigation project, by 
building a diversion dam on the Bow 
River at Carseland, Alberta. It was 
intended to irrigate an estimated 
240,000 acres eastward toward Medi¬ 
cine Hat. By 1949; only 57,000 acres 
has been irrigated, by 450 farmers. The 
company had run into difficulties and 
was unable to complete the project. 
After many discussions between the 
company and the Alberta government, 
looking to the completion of the proj¬ 
ect, the government of Canada ulti¬ 
mately completed negotiations, in 
1950, for the purchase of the assets 


PFRA Small Water Development Projects Completed 


Stock-watering' Irrigation 

Province Dugouts Dams Projects Total 

Manitoba - 9,506 301 56 9,863 

Saskatchewan -—. 26,149 3,679 1,533 31,361 

Alberta - 2,705 1,854 751 5,310 

Total 38,360 5,834 2,340 46,534 
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Next time you watch a construction job, 
remember — you may have a closer con¬ 
nection with it than you think! 

If you own life insurance, that con¬ 
nection could be very close. Some of your 
premium money might be helping to pay 
the cost of digging that gaping pit. For, 
every year, hundreds of millions of dollars 
are invested for policyholders in ways that 
provide many kinds of buildings. 

v 

Homes, schools, power plants, water¬ 
works . . . these are but a few of the pro¬ 
jects which life insurance money helps 
develop. It’s really amazing how those 
dollars get around! 

All this building creates jobs too. Not 
only jobs for builders, but for workers in 
new or expanded industries from coast 
to coast. 

So anyone who owns life insurance is 
doing more than providing financial 
security for himself and his family. He 
also helps make Canada a better land to 
live in! 



AT YOUR SERVICE! 

A trained life underwriter — representing one 
of the more than 50 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance companies in 
Canada — will gladly help you plan for your 
family's security and your own needs in later 
years. Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

"It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance" 
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of the company, for $2,250,000. The 
federal government plan is to com¬ 
pletely renovate, enlarge and improve 
the project, and to irrigate the avail¬ 
able land. Its main purpose is to de¬ 
velop new land for the resettlement of 
farmers from crop failure areas on the 
prairies. Already many applications 
have been received and negotiations 
are under way for the resettlement 
plan. * 

During 1951 and 1952, the existing 
project has been enlarged by putting 
an additional 15,000 acres under ir¬ 
rigation. It is proposed to add a further 
25,000 acres this year; and by 1954 it 
will be possible to deliver water to 
existing dry-land farmers in a 70,000- 
acre area known as the Western 
Section. 

A new innovation in irrigation con¬ 
struction has been introduced on this 
project. The distribution system has 
been designed on the contour system, 
rather than by use of standard surveys 
on township and section lines. Lateral 
ditches and drainage ditches were 
combined with the road system, the 
object being to secure a more bene¬ 
ficial use of water, adequate drainage, 
and to minimize future maintenance 
and operation costs, particularly with 
respect to weed control. 



From Alberta s immense new Taber sugar 
factory comes a new crop of DMBP. Again, 
it is available to all western livestock owners. 
When used in rations with other feed. DMBP 
produces more efficient results at less cost 
than any other ration in the West. More milk, 
higher butter-fat content—and greater gains 
in cattle, sheep or lambs. Healthier animals 
too! 
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S URVEYS and investigations have 
been under way in all the main 
watersheds serving the prairies. Two 
large projects are the South Saskatche¬ 
wan River Development, with head¬ 
quarters at Outlook, Saskatchewan, 
and the Red Deer project in south- 
central Alberta, contiguous to Hanna. 
Investigations for the South Saskatche¬ 
wan project have been sufficiently 
completed to appraise the project, and 
the government of Canada has ap¬ 
pointed a Royal Commission to study 
its feasibility, but at this writing, its 
report has not yet been made public. 
The Red Deer project is still in the 
investigation stage. Most of the engi¬ 
neering surveys have been completed, 
but more basic information is required 
on the suitability of the soils of the 
area. Each of these projects comprises 
an estimated irrigable area of 500,000 
acres. Both are multi-purpose and in¬ 
volve irrigation, power, domestic 
water supply and recreational features. 

It should be noted, also, that the 
major projects referred to above, are 
not constructed with PFRA funds. Par¬ 
liament has set up a special vote, for 
which funds are appropriated each 
year. These moneys are administered 
by PFRA, which provides the neces¬ 
sary engineering services and super¬ 
vision for all projects. This applies also 
to other special votes, which involve 
reclamation and the protection of 
lands from flooding, as well as special 
irrigation development in British Col¬ 
umbia, all of which are outside the 
PFRA area. 

There are quite a number of 
these special projects, but space will 
permit only a brief reference to them 
here. For example, several irrigation 
projects have been constructed for the 
Veterans’ Land Act administration, 
primarily for the rehabilitation of 
veterans from World Wars I and II. 
These are located mainly in the North 
and South Thompson River Valleys, 
near Kamloops, and in the Okanagan 
and the Similkameen Valleys in British 
Columbia. More than 2,600 acres of 
new land, divided into small units of 
from one to ten acres each, have been 
irrigated in these projects up to the 
present time. 
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Other projects are under investiga¬ 
tion at the request o£ the B.C. govern¬ 
ment. One reclamation and flood pro¬ 
tection project has been practically 
completed in the Lillooet Valley, near 
Pemberton. This arose out of the flood¬ 
ing of land, and crop losses to settlers, 
who were mostly veterans of World 
War I. Over 14,000 acres of land 
have been reclaimed by lowering the 
lake level, dyking the Lillooet River 
and adjoining streams, and draining 
water-logged areas. 

Extensive investigations have been 
undertaken at the request of the Mani¬ 
toba government, looking toward 
effective flood control on more than 
252,000 acres. The cost of the con¬ 
struction program has been shared 
equally between the federal and Mani¬ 
toba governments. It centers on Ed¬ 
wards and Mink Creeks in the Riding 
Mountain region, and consists of the 
protection of stream banks against 
erosion, the building of stream cut¬ 
offs and diversions, and general ex¬ 
ploratory work in water-erosion con¬ 
trol. 

Before a project can even be con¬ 
sidered, it is necessary to co-ordinate 
an immense amount of technical 
and other basic information. PFRA is 
investigating many projects in the four 
western provinces. Duplication of 
existing government services is 
avoided by the co-ordination of exist¬ 
ing information. 

Engineering in its many phases is 
important and essential for a project, 
but it is equally important to have all 
agricultural information assembled at 
the same time. No satisfactory ap¬ 
praisal can be made of the feasibility, 
or the utility of a project, unless the 
two sciences have been co-ordinated. 


The work of PFRA is organized to 
secure a welding together of the essen¬ 
tial engineering and agricultural 
knowledge required for the satisfac¬ 
tory development of land and water 
resources. Both experience and com¬ 
mon sense dictate this approach to the 
planning and development of con¬ 
servation projects. It is the farmer, in 
the end, who spells out the success of 
any project. Therefore, in any plan¬ 
ning, it is necessary, on the one hand, 
that a thorough understanding of his 
problems precede the actual planning; 
and on the other, that the farmer him¬ 
self have a proper understanding of 
the project, because of his primary 
interest in improving the productive 
capacity of the land itself. 

T HIS brief review will indicate to 
the reader something of the extent 
of PFRA activities, inside and outside 
the actual PFRA area. Definite pro¬ 
gress has been made in meeting the 
emergent and immediate problems. 
Better trained and qualified personnel 
will make possible even more ef¬ 
fective planning for, and the develop¬ 
ment of, future conservation projects. 
Today, there is much more basic in¬ 
formation relating to our land and 
water resources than was available in 
1935. PFRA is now associated with 
many boards and committees of an 
inter-provincial and international 
nature. Provincial governments have 
more active programs of extension and 
education, through their departments 
of agriculture. 

(Note: Since this article was pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Thomson, the Royal 
Commission appointed to investigate 
the feasibility of the South Saskatche¬ 
wan project has reported against the 
project—Ed.) 




South Sask. Project Report 

Royal Commission reports project economically 
unwise under present conditions of full employ¬ 
ment—criticizes lack of long-time perspective 


F OR many years, farmers, engi¬ 
neers and others interested in 
the development of the prairie 
provinces, have dreamed of a more 
advantageous and efficient distribution 
of the limited moisture available in 
the prairie provinces. Particularly has 
this been true of the waters which 
flow from the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies, and find their way into Hud¬ 
son Bay through the great basin of 
the Saskatchewan River. 

Many surveys and investigations 
have been made from 1920 onward. 
From 1943 to date, a project for taking 
water from the South Saskatchewan 
River for the irrigation of the arid and 
semi-arid lands of Saskatchewan, has 
been under investigation by PFRA. 
These resulted in a definite proposal 
to the federal government that the 
river be dammed at the mouth of 
Coteau Creek near Outlook; and that 
a project, in co-operation with the 
Government of Saskatchewan, be 
entered upon which could ultimately 
water an area of 455,000 acres on 
both sides of the river. 

This proposal was ultimately refer¬ 
red to a Royal Commission, appointed 
August 24, 1951, consisting of Dr. T. 
H. Hogg, former chairman of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Commission, 
as chairman, together with Mr. G. A. 
Gaherty, Calgary, and Dr. John A. 
Widtsoe, Salt Lake City, Utah, as 
members, and B. T. Richardson, Ot¬ 
tawa, as secretary. 


The Commission was instructed to 
find: “Whether the economic and 
social returns to the Canadian people 
on the investment in the proposed 
South Saskatchewan River project 
would be commensurate with the cost 
thereof;” and 

“Whether the said project represents 
the most profitable and desirable use, 
which can be made of the physical 
resources involved.” 

The Commission found against the 
project under both terms of reference, 
stating that: 

“The Commission finds that, at 
present, the economic returns to the 
Canadian people on the investment in 
the proposed South Saskatchewan 
River project (central Saskatchewan 
development) are not commensurate 
with the cost thereof; though the proj¬ 
ect would yield social returns which, 
while they cannot be measured for the 
purpose of this report, would be of 
great value to the region in which it 
is situated.” 

“. . . The Commission finds that the 
available data, which is by no means 
complete, indicates that the said proj¬ 
ect does not represent the most profit¬ 
able and desirable use which can be 
made of the physical resources in¬ 
volved.” 

The Commission reports that three 
main considerations have influenced 
it. These are: (a) the total cost of 
the project would tend to place too 
great a burden upon the land, or upon 
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the farmer; (b) other projects seem 
likely to afford a more profitable and 
desirable use of the physical resources 
involved, and (c) a realistic, nation¬ 
wide approach is needed. 

Two other findings of the Commis¬ 
sion need mention at this point: 

“. . . that the future demand for 
water for irrigation could be such as 
to exhaust the available flow of the 
South Saskatchewan River, and recom¬ 
mends, therefore, that without delay, 
a comprehensive, long-range program 
be developed, that would result over 
the years in the most beneficial use 
being made in the interests of the 
people of Canada of the waters of the 
Saskatchewan River from its head¬ 
waters to the sea.” 

“. . . that to implement a Basin 
program the conflict between the up¬ 
stream, consumptive use of the water 
for irrigation, and its downstream use 
for generating power, will have to be 
resolved.” 

I N addition to its findings, the Com¬ 
mission makes a number of recom¬ 
mendations. These are: 

1. “. . . when the time comes that 
the project represents the then best 
use of water for irrigation, the present 
findings should be reviewed in the 
light of changing conditions.” 

2. That further study be given to 
the merits of: (a) irrigating the arid 
inner core of the Palliser Triangle in 
eastern Alberta and western Saskatche¬ 
wan; (b) irrigating additional land in 
the Saskatchewan River Basin by 
pumping water direct from the river, 
and from existing irrigation canals or 
extensions thereof, and (c) develop¬ 
ment of the Red Deer River project, 
including possible extension into Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

3. That for the development of a 
comprehensive, long-range program 
for the entire Saskatchewan River 
basin, appropriate governmental serv¬ 
ices gather the requisite data. 

4. That: (a) agronomic and engi¬ 
neering studies be made of all poten¬ 
tially irrigable areas within the basin; 
(b) that the feasibility of a diversion 
of the North Saskatchewan River 
above Rocky Mountain House into the 
Clearwater River, and in turn, into the 
Red Deer River, be determined; (c) 
that the effects of existing and future 
irrigation projects in Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan on the development of 
power downstream on the Saskatche¬ 
wan and Nelson Rivers be determined; 
(d) that the possibility of making 
good, in part, any reduction in hydro 
electric power as a result of irrigation, 
by means of a diversion from the 
Athabaska River basin into the North 
Saskatchewan River and, also, by a 
diversion from the Churchill River into 
the Saskatchewan basin be explored, 
and (e) that the federal government 
make available appropriative, admin¬ 
istrative and other machinery for com¬ 
pleting the required long-range pro¬ 
gram. 

5. The Commission recommends 
that the resources of the Qu’Appelle 
River Valley be developed by pump¬ 
ing water from the South Saskatche¬ 
wan, to furnish municipal water sup¬ 
plies for Regina and Moose Jaw; and 
to realize, within economic limits, not 
only irrigation benefits, but social and 
recreational opportunities as well. 

6. The Commission recommends 
early consideration of the reclamation 
by dyking and drainage, of some 
100,000 acres in the area known as 
the Pasquia Project on the Delta lands 


at the forks of the Carrot, Pasquia and 
Saskatchewan Rivers, at the Saskatche- 
wan-Manitoba boundary “in order to 
encourage the orderly, integrated 
development of an agricultural region 
that is likely to be of crucial im¬ 
portance in the mineral and industrial 
development of northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan.” 

7. The Commission finally recom¬ 
mends the completion of irrigation 
projects already under construction 
and, if possible, extensions thereto. 

T HE estimate of cost made by 
PFRA in 1947 and revised in 
1951, was $66,460,000 for the dam 
and reservoir, $25,100,000 for the 
irrigation system, and $13,800,000 for 
the powerhouse, making a total of 
$105,360,000. Against this, the Com¬ 
mission presents estimates totalling 
$247,900,000, as follows: Main works 
and reservoir, $139,800,000; power 
plant, $24,000,000; irrigation system, 
$45 million; pumping stations, $30 
million; and land acquisition, $9,100,- 
000 . 

The Commission estimates that Sas¬ 
katchewan’s share of the cost would 
approximate $100 million. There are 
now 1,245 dry-land farms within the 
area, which would in time be replaced 
by 2,700 irrigation units, averaging 
about 185 acres in size. 

The Commission also estimates that 
while it would be approximately six 
and one-half years until water could 
be turned into the irrigation system, 
the project, as a whole, would prob¬ 
ably not “mature” for between 30 and 
50 years. At 35 years, the original 
capital cost, plus further land acquisi¬ 
tion, plus accumulated deficits, 
amounting to $190 million, less vari¬ 
ous credits, would bring the deficit at 
year 35 to $310,200,000. 

T HE Commission comments that 
“few proposals of public invest¬ 
ment have had the advantage of pre¬ 
liminary study on the extensive scale 
given to this project by PFRA. The 
reports available to the Commission 
dealt in a comprehensive way with 
climate, soils, power, economic bene¬ 
fits, land and development policy, the 
development of irrigation 1 in Alberta, 
and recreational aspects.” 

The Commission has obviously 
attempted to approach the feasibility 
and desirability of the South Sas¬ 
katchewan project ffcom a national- 
interest point of view. It called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that in no instance 
requiring agreements between the 
federal government, on the one hand, 
and the western provinces, on the 
other, has a question arisen regarding 
the rights of another province, until 
the South Saskatchewan River project 
was proposed. It also criticizes the 
value of the Prairie Provinces Water 
Board, established July 18, 1948, call¬ 
ing attention to the fact that the func¬ 
tions of the Board are purely advisory, 
with each government having a veto 
power for every agreement which may 
be reached by the Board itself. 
Further, there is disagreement on the 
Water Board and among the govern¬ 
ments who are members of it, as to 
whether the cost of a given project 
should be the concern of the Board, 
and whether economic factors involved 
should be considered by it. Mean¬ 
while, the Board “has considered 
specific projects without reference to 
the general requirements for water 
throughout the prairies as a whole, or 
to the interests of the country as a 
whole.” 
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Annual Meeting 

The Royal Bank of Canada 


Free Exchange Rates, Lower Tariffs, 
Encouragement of Foreign Investment, 
Keys to Healthier Economy says President 


Dollar countries should remove excessive trade barriers 
and customs formalities. Canada’s natural resources 
should not be sold or given away. 


Canada’s dependence on the world 
economy, and her responsibility to it be¬ 
cause of her increased importance in the 
world was the main theme of the annual 
address of James Muir, President, at the 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
of The Royal Bank of Canada. Self- 
interest and high moral purpose, he said, 
lead in the case of Canada to a common 
goal: the rehabilitation of the world econ¬ 
omy. Reliance on the free price system, 
he felt, is prerequisite to the removal of 
numerous obstacles to healthy world trade 
which exists today. 

“Unfortunately the world’s economic 
ills are more easily diagnosed than cured,” 
said Mr. Muir. “The most spectacular 
symptom is, of course, the so-called 
shortage of dollars which still persists 
seven years after the end of the Second 
World War. 

THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE 

“In the short run, the dollar countries 
should act without delay to remove exces¬ 
sive tariff barriers and customs formalities 
that now present unnecessary obstacles to 
overseas imports. Canada, especially, has 
much to gain by reducing the preponder¬ 
ance of U.S. goods among her imports; 
and at the same time the release in this 
way of extra dollars to overseas countries 
would tend to reduce Canada’s depend¬ 
ence on the U.S. export market.” 

In the long run, Mr. Muir believed that 
a programme of foreign investment in 
underdeveloped countries could be of 
great importance in correcting the funda¬ 
mental economic weakness that lays our 
allies open to recurring dollar crises. 
Deficit countries, he felt, would profit 
through a more friendly attitude to 
foreign capital. 

OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 

Mr. Muir made a strong plea that this 
country’s natural resources, especially 
those which are a source of power, should 
not be sold or given away. “I wish to 
make it clear,” he said, “that we in Can¬ 
ada should not sell or give away any part 
of the vast natural resources upon which 
our long-run prosperity is so largely based. 
This is particularly true of those resources, 
such as water, which are necessary to our 
industrial development, either as sources 
of power or in the process of production 
itself. 

“It is not sui prising that responsible 
Canadians in the press and elsewhere 
have drawn our attention to the possible 
loss of boundary water from British Col¬ 
umbia to Alaska. This is only part of the 
general picture which must include the 
shortage of water in a rapidly developing 
industrial area of the United States. We 
should, I think, take a neighbourly, in¬ 
terest in the needs of the great American 
northwest; but we will perform a dis¬ 
service all round if, in an excess of zeal, 
we thoughtlessly alienate our birthright. 

“It would seem to be wise in principle 
to develop within Canada as much power 
as possible from die great rivers which, 
like the Columbia, have their source and 
major tributary system within our coun¬ 
try. The power would then be available to 
all comers, but it would be a Canadian 
product.” 


“EASY” CREDIT CAN BE 
COSTLY TO CONSUMER 

“So called ‘easy’ consmner credit can 
be most costly both to the consumer 
and to the economy as a whole. The 
effect on sales is ’immediate and grati¬ 
fying to business; but repayment of the 
debt by the public in the future may 
well result in an enforced reduction in 
consumer spending on durable goods 
to a level quite as low and depressing 
as that which followed our pre-budget 
buying spree of 1951. If this reduction 
were to occur along with other defla¬ 
tionary factors, such as heavy inven¬ 
tories and a reduction or a levelling 
off in armament expenditure, our pres¬ 
ent boom might seem, in retrospect, 
an unsound and temporary one. In¬ 
deed, the economic pattern today bears 
no little similarity to that of 1928 and 
1929. Then, as in 1952, the expansion 
of consumer instalment credit played 
an important part in increasing sales 
and maintaining retail prices at a time 
when raw material prices were on a 
steady decline. The result then, as in 
1952, could only be a concealed infla¬ 
tion with its attendant danger. 

“I believe that a sounder prosperity in 
1952 would have resulted from greater 
use of the two other corrective devices, 
namely tax and price reductions. These 
interact with and reinforce one another 
in promoting a healthy expansion; in 
other words, the expansion they pro¬ 
mote will not be based on the shifting 
sands of consumer credit.” 


ASSETS OVER 
$2.6 BILLIONS 

T. H. Atkinson, General Manager, in 
reviewing the bank’s 1952 report stated 
that total assets of The Royal Bank of 
Canada have now reached the imposing 
total of $2,691,456,873. This, he said, 
was a new high mark in Canadian bank¬ 
ing history, and is the highest ever re¬ 
ported by any Canadian bank. 

Deposits likewise had reached record 
totals, said Mr. Atkinson. They now stand 
at $2,527,510,437, an increase of approxi¬ 
mately $176,000,000, over the previous 
year. “This increase,” said Mr. Atkinson, 
“reflects not only substantially higher 
balances in the names of former clients 
but has been accompanied by a record 
making number of new names on our 
books. The number of deposit accounts 
on the books of the bank now exceeds 
2,250,000, an increase of well over 100,- 
000 during the year.” 

PRAISE FOR STAFF 

“An expanding business inevitably 
places increased demands on the staff and 
in the past year we are well aware that at 
many points our officers have been faced 
with difficulties which at the moment may 
have seemed insurmountable. In no case, 
however, was there the slightest evidence 
of a breakdown in service to the public 
and so, on behalf of the executive officers 
of the bank, I say a heartfelt ‘thank you’ 
to the staff. In turn, on their behalf, I 
have no hesitation in assuring the direc¬ 
tors and shareholders that the demands of 
the future will be met by the staff in the 
efficient and friendly manner they have 
displayed in the past.” 


Another Mary 

Continued on page 10 

wouldn’t admit it, even to himself, 
John Douglas was beginning to feel 
lonely. 

Some of his neighbors, the ones who 
had been young when he was young, 
and had first come to Four Corners, 
were dead. Some had sold out and 
gone to live in the city. John felt he 
would just as soon be dead as living 
in the city. Hans Ernst, his acquisitive 
neighbor to the north, badly wanted 
to buy the Douglas farm. “But I won’t 
sell to Ernst, as long as I’ve got any 
breath left in my body,” John vowed. 

Some of his earliest neighbors were 
still living on their farms, but few 
worked hard now. Their sons and 
grandsons were working the places. 
John knew all the grandsons, and 
liked to talk to them. 

Engrossed in his thoughts, he drove 
the big blue sedan into his yard. There 
was the battered green coupe he had 
passed on the road and, sitting on the 
running-board was a young man of 
about 24. As John stopped the car and 


girl. Her wide grey eyes had a peculiar 
expression in them, too. John thought 
he might as well get it over with and 
tell them they wouldn’t find work 
here. 

“I suppose Hank Richars told you 
I wanted a single man,” he said, “and 
I do. I’m not used to a woman about 
the farm. I don’t want anybody fid¬ 
dling about with my papers and my 
books. I’m used to getting my own 
meals, too.” He looked at the girl’s 
slender figure, that seemed to droop 
with sudden weariness, and he said 
reluctantly, “I’m sorry.” 

RS. BECKER looked around at 
the neat garden with its rows of 
carefully cultivated vegetables, the 
lettuce set out so that it would head, 
the rhubarb patch glowing rosily. Her 
gaze travelled to the row of sweet 
peas coming into bloom, the bed of 
fragrant stocks. “It’s lovely here,” she 
whispered. “It’s a beautiful place.” 

Suddenly John Douglas felt an 
unaccustomed warmth around his 
heart. He cleared his throat hastily. 
He saw the girl looking at her hus¬ 
band with some appealing message in 




climbed stiffly out, he saw a young 
woman come from the edge of the 
garden, carrying something carefully 
in her hands. 

“Oh, look, Fred,” she called, “look 
at this lovely little pink flower. Just 
like heather bells. Wonder \yhat it is.” 

Without thinking, John said loudly, 
“Pink wintergreen, that’s what it is,” 
then, as always when he was per¬ 
turbed, he cleared his throat loudly, 
and said, “Ha!” 

The girl jumped nervously. Two of 
the delicate pink flowers fell and 
caught in the edge of the pocket of 
her light green dress, and hung there. 
Her grey eyes, as she came up to 
John, looked shy and uncertain. 

Bet Hank Richars gave her a line 
about me, thought John, and said 
“Ha!” and cleared his throat again. 
Before the girl could say anything, the 
young man came toward them. 

“You’re Mr. Douglas?” he said, 
easily and pleasantly, holding out a 
slim brown hand. “I’m Fred Becker, 
and this is my wife, Mary.” 

Even after the long years, the name 
Mary had its faintly bitter association 
for John. He nodded his head, and 
said shortly, “You want to see me?” 

The young man’s dark eyes re¬ 
garded him almost narrowly, John 
thought. He turned and looked at the 


her grey eyes. He turned to the young 
man. 

“1 suppose you wouldn’t want to 
work for me, and let your wife stay 
in Dreyton. You have a car. You could 
drive out, night and morning. I’d be 
willing for you to do that.” 

The young man grinned. “My wife 
is crazier to live on a farm than I am,” 
he said. “Guess you can tell she wants 
the country. What would she do with 
herself in a small town, where she 
knows nobody?” 

The girl turned her gaze from the 
tall poplars that lined the driveway 
to the house, and looked at John 
Douglas. “I wouldn’t bother you,” she 
said wistfully. “If Fred is going to 
work for you, couldn’t I stay here? 
Haven’t you a shed or something w£ 
could live in? This is such a wonderf ill 
farm. It’s the most like home we’ve 
seen since we left the old country.” 

“We’ve only been out from England 
a little over a year,” said Fred Becker 
to John. “We want to farm, ourselves, 
as soon as y^have the money. Maybe 
if you’d give me the job, Mary could 
make herself scarce, sort of. She 
wouldn’t be in your way.” 

John looked at the two of them. 
Fred Becker was sturdily built, with 
good strong shoulders and a pleasant 
open face, although his dark eyes held 
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a hint of something not quite as 
ingenuous as the rest of him. In his 
fawn shirt and khaki slacks, he didn’t 
look much like a hired man, but then, 
none of them did, nowadays. Put him 
in overalls, thought John, and he’d fit 
the part, maybe. 

John sighed. There would be hay 
to cut soon. There were 40 pigs to 
feed, and five cows to milk. He had 
to have some help, or sell out. Hans 
Ernst’s fat red face appeared before 
him, wearing a satisfied smirk. John 
brushed a hand across his eyes that 
were still a bright blue, deepset in his 
thin, tanned face. 

He thought for several minutes, 
then he said slowly, “There’s a build¬ 
ing down in the bluff. I was going to 
use it for a chicken house, but the 
chickens seem to like where they are. 
It’s 12 by 20 feet. You can live in it, 
if you like. There’s an old stove kick¬ 
ing around somewhere, and I could 
put in some odd bits of furniture and 
other things you’ll need. As long as 
you don’t bother me, you can stay.” 

At the expression in Mary’s grey 
eyes, John Douglas felt almost 
ashamed. Surely the prospect of living 
in a tiny shack, tolerated and prac¬ 
tically told to keep out of the way, 
shouldn’t make her look like that. He 
said brusquely, “Naturally your wages 
will be higher if you get your meals 
at home. There is plenty of milk and 
meat here, and vegetables. It shouldn’t 
cost you very much to five.” 

“Oh,” said Mary Becker, a catch in 
her voice, her eyes luminous, her 
cheeks flushed, “Thank you, Mr. 
Douglas, so very much. Fred will 
work awfully hard to repay your kind¬ 
ness . . . and I promise I’ll keep out 
of your way.” 

T HERE was no question that Fred 
Becker worked hard. Although 
many of John’s implements were new 
to him, he seemed to have a mechani¬ 
cal flair, and as long as he was using 
the machinery, was on the job, early 
and late. He didn’t seem to like the 
chores so much, though, and told 
John, after he had been there a couple 
of weeks, that he thought feeding a 
bunch of pigs was foolish. 

All that good grain,” he lamented, 
shaking his dark head as he poured 
chop into the feeders. 

John laughed. It seemed to him that 
he laughed a good deal more lately 
than he had for a long time. Fred 
was a cheerful fellow, always laugh¬ 
ing or singing or whistling. 

“I’ve always fed a lot of pigs, my 
boy,” said John. “We called ’em 
mortgage lifters in the old days. 
They’re still the backbone of the farm, 
if you ask me.” 

They re a headache, if you ask 
me,” said Fred. “Greedy blighters 
eating up all your good grain.” 

But John had to admit that Fred 
looked after the pigs. In fact, he 
realized the man was an energetic 
worker to get through as much as 
he did. 

John, working the summerfallow on 
the west quarter-section, was rarely on 
the home place except to get his meals 
and after it was too dark to work. 
But when he did come home, the 
chores were always done, the cows 
milked, the milk separated and fed to 
the pigs, and even the potato and 
garden plots were hoed. 

One evening, in the store where he 
had gone for his mail, John couldn’t 
help saying to Hank Richars, “I cer- 
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tainly have to thank you for sending 
Becker to my place, Hank. He’s a 
great boy to work.” 

Hans Ernst, who had got his mail 
just before John, turned from reading 
his paper and laughed aloud. “That’s 
goot,” he chortled, “that’s goot!” 

John could feel himself getting hot. 
“What’s so funny about that,” he said. 

Hans Ernst’s double chins quivered 
with mirth. “Nothing,” he said. He 
walked to the grocery counter. “Better 
you give me my stuff. Hank.” Then 
he turned to John. “You better make 
up your mind to sell to me, mine 
friend. You won’t be keeping your 
hired help long. You can’t get two 
hired hands for the price of one.” 

John took his mail and went out of 
the store. As he closed the door, he 
heard Ernst laughing coarsely again. 
He was not going to explain his 
arrangement with the Beckers to Hans. 
It was none of his business. 

He thought, I wish I hadn’t let the 
Beckers stay. Then, he was ashamed 
of the thought. The fellow was a 
bundle of energy, the best hired man 
John had ever had. And Mary had 
kept her place as promised. 

F OR several evenings now, there 
had been little delectable surprises 
on his supper table, when John came 
home. Once it was a luscious rhubarb 
pie, deep and juicy, with a flaky 
tender crust. Another time there was 
a rice pudding, cooked just the way 
he liked it, and a batch of crisp 
sweet cookies. There was no evidence 
of the girl around at all, except for 
the desserts she had fixed for him. 
She certainly had made herself scarce, 
as her husband had suggested. The 
thick poplar bluff hid the little house 
in which the couple lived from John’s 
view, and he seldom saw her. 

John left the house so early and 
came back so late that he did not see 
Mary. He was in the habit of coming 
from the field at 5:30, eating his 
supper and returning, now that Fred 
did the chores, to work on the 80 
acres in the far west quarter, until 
dark. 1 

The next evening, he left as usual 
around six-thirty. When he got down 
to the bottom field, he discovered that 
he had left his watch at home. That, 
in itself, was unusual. John Douglas 
did practically everything to a set 
time, and had done so all his life. 
He missed the watch and, as the mos¬ 
quitoes were quite thick in the lower 
80-acre field, he thought he would 
leave the tractor, walk back up, get 
his watch and mosquito dope. 

On his way back to the house, he 
went past the little cottage in the 
bluff, with its white curtains at the 
small windows. There was a thin 
plume of smoke coming from the 
chimney, but there was no one about. 
John walked slowly by. He wondered 
where Mary was. 

As he entered the barnyard, he 
could hear the steady tapping of a 
hammer in the machine-shed. John 
smiled. Fred must have done his 
chores in record time, and was work¬ 
ing on the machinery he loved. Then, 
as John neared the barn, he could 
hear the distinct sound of milk going 
into the tin pail, and suddenly he 
stiffened. 

From the open doorway of the barn 
came a girl’s voice, saying, “So bossy! 
So, then! That’s the girl!” 

John stood as still as the wooden 
block that held the huge door from 


swinging shut. He could hear the 
hammering from the machine-shed. 
That was Fred in there. Then, it must 
be Mary who was milking! 

John dodged behind a little shed 
as she came out of the barn and went 
toward the house, carrying a pail of 
milk with each hand. He saw her 
slight figure in blue shirt and overalls 
go into the back kitchen; then he 
heard the whine of the separator. 

He was just going to step away 
from the shed when he saw Fred 
cross the yard and enter the house. 
From his vantage point, John presently 
saw the screen door open. Then, out 
they both came, carrying pails of skim 
milk, going toward the pigpen. 

He thought bitterly, “So that’s why 
Fred got the chores and everything 
done so well.” Mary was helping! 
Mary was working like any common 
laborer on the farm, and he, John 
Douglas, who couldn’t stand women 
around the place, had been accepting 
the help of a woman. 

No wonder Hans Ernst had twitted 
him about having two hired men for 
the price of one. John wondered how 
many more of his neighbors knew that 
he not only had a woman living on 
the place, but that she was actually 
working there, like a man. 





A wave of hot anger rose in him. 
He stalked out from behind the shed, 
and strode toward the house. And 
there he was, when Mary and Fred 
came back with the empty pails. 


A T the sight of John, standing by 
the kitchen stove, staring at them, 
Mary’s face turned deep rose color, 
and Fred’s cheerful expression faded. 
He looked like a boy who had been 
caught stealing apples. 

“Ha!” John Douglas cleared his 
throat. “You might well look ashamed 
of yourself, Fred Becker,” he said, 
“letting your wife work like a man, 
on another man’s farm.” 

“Mr. Douglas,” Mary’s grey eyes 
were imploring, and she laid a timid 
hand on his arm, “please don’t be 
vexed. Please don’t blame Fred, either. 
I wanted to help. I love the farm 
work. I . . . like cows; I grew up on 
a farm, at home in England. Please 
. . . we’re so happy. Please don’t be 
angry.” 

John still glared at her, his face set 
in angry lines. His spirit still smarted 
at the blow to his pride, yet he felt, 
stirring in him, a reluctant admiration 
for this girl. 

Mary went on tremulously, “We 

have tried so hard to please you, I 

have kept out of your way. But I can’t 

find enough work all day to keep me 

busy in that little cottage. • I - would 

help cut the hay, too, if you’d let 
» 

me . . . 

John Douglas almost choked. He 
ran his gnarled old hand around the 
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collar of his plaid shirt as if he wanted 
air. Cut hay for him, would she? 
What on earth would his neighbors 
say to that? 

He shook his head as though shak¬ 
ing off troublesome thoughts. “No,” 
he said, “you can’t go on like this. 
You deceived me, didn’t you? I guess 
you’d better quit here. You’ve made 
my name a laughing-stock in Four 
Corners.” 

Fred stepped forward, his dark eyes 
flashing. He blurted out hotly, “Listen, 
Mr. Douglas, it wasn’t us made your 
name a laughing-stock in this place. 
It’s yourself, with your crazy dislike 
of women.” 

Mary grabbed the sleeve of Fred’s 
khaki coveralls. “Be quiet,” she said. 

She looked up at John, and he 
thought suddenly how much happier 
she looked than when she had first 
come, how brown and healthy she 
was, and his heart softened. Why 
couldn’t he admit he was wrong, and 
let them stay? But it was hard to go 
against the principles and thoughts 
and habits of years . . . 

Mary stood, a slight figure in blue 
shirt and blue denim overalls, looking 
Out of the window, across the garden. 
She sighed softly, then tinned and 
faced John again. 

“We shouldn’t have deceived you, 
Mr. Douglas,” she said. “We knew 
how you felt, and you made that plain 
at the start. We wanted so much to 
help. You’ve been so kind to us. We 
have felt at home here.” 

“That’s not it,” John argued stub¬ 
bornly. Deep in his heart he knew 
that he was acting like a miserable, 
stubborn fool. The farm had never run 
so smoothly since he had grown old 
and needed another’s help. He knew 
that he would miss Fred’s cheery 
ways. In the innermost recesses of his 
being, he knew that he would miss 
Mary’s intangible presence. 

But he couldn’t forget Hans Ernst’s 
sneers. He said thickly, “You had no 
right to do it. I wouldn’t have let you, 
if I’d known. I thought Fred was 
doing the chores.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “you must have 
thought I was a magician. I was work¬ 
ing on the machinery, wasn’t I? I was 
happy. Mary was in her glory. You 
were getting your work done. What’s 
wrong with any of that?” 

“What’s wrong?” John exploded. He 
felt overwhelmed, and the inner 
struggle he was going through made 
him the angrier. “I wouldn’t have had 
a woman doing my work. And doing 
it without pay puts me under an obli¬ 
gation to her. That’s what’s wrong!” 

“Listen, you silly old idiot,” said 
Fred loudly, “if it wasn’t for Mary, 
you wouldn’t have anybody working 
for you at all. You’d have had to sell 
your farm to that Ernst guy . . .” 

Mary turned, her face white. “Fred!” 
she said urgently, “You promised. 
Please . . .” 

“What’s this?” John Douglas stared 
from Fred’s angry face to Mary’s 
worried one. “What are you talking 
about?” 

“This is what it is,” said Fred, shak¬ 
ing off his wjfe’s restraining hand. 
“The day we came here, we weren’t 
looking for work on your farm. We 
had already got a job in prospect. 
We came out, looking for Mr. John 
Douglas.” 

J OHN sat down heavily in the old 
brown leather armchair. He felt a 
bit dazed. “For me?” he repeated 
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Stupidly. “You were looking for me? 
You didn’t come for work? Then what 
did you come for?” 

“Hank Richars at the store told us 
you wanted help. Mary persuaded me 
to let you think we had come from 
the employment office, that they’d 
sent us out here.” 

Mary said gently, “Let me tell him, 
Fred.” She moved closer to John, and 
stood looking down at him. “Mr. 
Douglas,” she said softly, “Mary San¬ 
derson was my grandmother. She died 
just before we left England. She came 
through the blitz and what we’ve had 
after. Before she died, when she knew 
we were coming to Canada, she asked 
me to try sometime to find you. We 
had your address from your brother, 
but we didn’t think we should write 
to you . . .” 

John looked up into her young and 
compassionate face. Mary went on 
gravely. “At the employment office, 
we saw your name, and it gave the 
same address as we had. We figured 
you must be our John Douglas.” 

Her soft voice faltered, then went 
on chokily, “My grandmother said I 
had to give you her love. She said, 
‘Tell him I made a mistake. I’ve never 
stopped thinking of him, through all 
the years . . 

John saw the girl’s grey eyes filled 
with tears. “I don’t suppose you will 
ever forgive her, but she hadn’t an 
easy life. And she was so brave, so 
very brave . . .” 
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“Ya can’t beat it, Ed. Besides the feed 
and the material, they now enclose a 
pattern for a dress!” 

John Douglas swallowed a huge 
lump in his throat. Mary still stood, 
looking down at him. He could see 
tenderness and understanding in her 
gentle eyes. She was Mary Sander¬ 
son’s granddaughter. His heart beat 
heavily, as he thought she might have 
been his own. Then Fred would have 
been a kind of grandson—a grandson 
to help him work the farm. 

But Mary had helped. She had 
come to find John Douglas, and she 
had stayed to help. It came to him 
that he had been a bigot and a fool! 

Mary, his Mary, was dead. She had 
died thinking of him, and sent a 
message to him. And across the sea 
had come her granddaughter — Mary 
Becker, who loved her husband, and 
loved the land — who might even, 
someday, love John Douglas, as though 
he were her own grandfather. 

John got up slowly from the chair. 
He faced Mary and Fred. He said, 
“I’ve been thinking . . . the cottage 
is all right for the rest of the summer. 
But, come fall, you two had better 
move into the house. It’ll be warmer 
and more comfortable, and we’ll be 
company for each other.” 
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Diversification Cuts Losses 

Eggs in several baskets stabilize farm income 
by RALPH HEDLIN 



One operation threshes fescue and piles straw. 


T HE Hammer brothers of Olds, 
Alberta, have several ways of 
ensuring an income. They farm a 
lot of' land — some 1,600 acres — but 
hedge against the danger that a big 
farm could cause big losses. If their 
575 acres of creeping red fescue fails 
to set seed, and this often happens, 
they can use it as forage to carry their 
250 head of feeders. If cattle prices 
break, as they did in 1952, they have 
oats and barley to market. If the 
coarse grains let them down, they can 
ship cream from their small Holstein 
herd. If everything should fail they 
will, like Job, have to wait patiently 
for a release from their misfortunes. 
However, they share with Job the 


comforting knowledge 
that it would take a 
series of devastating 
blows to prostrate 
them, and even with 
such blows they, like 
Job, could stage a 
speedy comeback. 

The fescue is given 
every opportunity to 
produce. The initial seeding is made 
in mid-June at the rate of three 
and one-half to four pounds per 
acre, mixed in the drill with cracked 
wheat to make it run. The grass, with 
six-inch row spacings, will be up 
three or four inches in the first year, 
and could and should set seed in the 


second. The greatest probability of a 
seed-set is in the first half of the seven 
or eight years the crop is down. If 
luck is good the yield may run in the 
neighborhood of 350 pounds per acre; 
in the fall of 1951 seed was selling for 
48 cents a pound, but their fields did 
not set. Last year the price was down 
but the fields yielded heavily. 

When there is a yield they swath 
the tall, seed-bearing stems that rise 
high above the lush grass. The seed 
stems lie for six or seven days, and 
then are straight combined. The straw 
is piled with a barge box on the back 
of the combine, and later is cut up 
into one and one-half inch lengths, 
mixed with chopped straw, and fed 
to the cattle. 

The number of feeder cattle de¬ 
pends, in part, on whether or not the 
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Some of the feeders in front of the Hammer brothers farm buildings . 
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where the cost of 



CLOTHING 

UP 76 % 



GASOLINE IS DIFHRENT 

4 ' 


Clothing costs 76% more . . . foorl up 78% — since 1945 the 
cost of living has soared. 

YET, SINCE 1945 THE PRICE OF GASOLINE HAS RISEN 
ONLY 11% ON THE AVERAGE IN THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES. * 

How is this possible when general living costs have streaked 
upward to a point where they are 53% higher than in 1945? 

Finding oil in our own back yard is the answer. 


fescue sets seed. In June or July they 
alert a Calgary commission firm to 
start buying them some stock on the 
yards. By mid-June they can judge 
fairly accurately the probability of a 
seed set. As soon as they know there 
are fields not setting seed, they relay 
instructions to Calgary to pick up 
some extra 700-pound long-yearling 
feeders. If they miss the income from 
seed they move smartly to offset it 
with cattle income from extra grazing 
on the seedless forage crops. 

There are incidental returns. The 
cattle-fescue combination checks ero¬ 
sion; also quite heavy grazing in the 
fall appears to increase the seed-set 
the next year. 

The grazing is not necessarily over 
when the snow flies. The fescue goes 
under the snow green, and judicious 
snow-plowing has allowed the cattle 
to do their own haying well into the 
winter months. 

Even when a sleety snow halted 
this feed program in December, a year 
ago, the work load was not heavy. 
The needs of the cattle were met by 
the full-time services of one man, 
supplemented with the one-day-a- 
week assistance of two others. The key 
to this efficiency is a well-planned set 
of self-feeders. 

The light oats fed in the fall feeding 
period, as well as the high proportion 
of barley in feeds given later, are fed 
through a self-feeder. Twice-a-day 
hauling of bags or boxes of chop gives 
way to once-a-week filling of self- 
feeders. The forage, chopped into one 
and one-half inch lengths, is also made 
available through self-feeders. The 
two self-feeders—one 16 feet square 
and 10 feet deep, the other 32 by 8 
by 10 feet deep—are filled only once 
a week. 

The winter rations of protein sup¬ 
plement, bone meal and salt are 
trough fed, and require slightly more 
attention. The water has to be taken 
from wells, which requires some work, 
but the labor demands of barn clean¬ 
ing are trifling. The cattle are not 
housed, but can lie down on bedding 
in sheltered areas, or in an open shed, 
and annual cleaning is all that is re¬ 
quired. Naturally the 22 head of Hol- 
steins, of which six are milking, make 
much higher labor demands per 
animal than the feeder herd. 


By discovering new sources of oil, the oil industry has been 
able to hold the price line on products in spite of tremendous 
increases in the cost of searching for and producing oil, and of 
transporting, refining and marketing. 

Last year, for instance, consumers on the prairies paid 
$55,000,000 less for petroleum products than they would have 
paid if new oil had not been found. This is another example of 
the benefits arising from new oil production. 

* Based on prices at principal cities. 

CANADIAN PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 


FORMERLY WESTERN CANADA PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 



N EEDLESS to say the Hammer 
brothers did not produce the 
present system full-blown and per¬ 
fected. At one time there were seven 
partners in the business, and though 
all but Howel and William are now 
out of the partnership, the other 
brothers can claim some credit for the 
present efficient methods. 

Actually the partnership was well 
into fescue growing before the extra 
bow-string of seed production was 
added; they originally grew fescue for 
grass and hay. Starting with corral 
feeding they followed this labor¬ 
consuming method until the self-feeder 
and outdoor housing combination was 
evolved. For some years the brothers 
fed calves, but digestive troubles and 
a long feeding period forced them to 
more mature animals; now only five 
or six per cent of tail-enders have to 
be run out of the feedlot for feeding 
a year later. 

With the aid of diversification the 
Hammer brothers have controlled soil 
erosion, they have minimized labor 
costs, and they have hedged against 
vagaries of price and weather. 
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Tanya 

Continued from page 12 

What could have happened to her 
on the river? She could swim, and the 
river wasn’t wide. Surely she could 
have made it to the bank if anything 
had happened to the boat. Had she 
gone on the lake? That seemed the 
most reasonable explanation. The boat 
could have capsized there. 

His face was grim when he headed 
out on the lake. There was only one 
answer. Tanya was dead. Whether it 
was deliberately done or she had met 
with an accident no one would ever 
know, but she must be dead. 

He tied up at the dock, went to the 
Post, and strode in without knocking. 
Joe was reading. At the sight of Mac’s 
face he got to his feet. 

“What’s wrong?” 

McTavish swallowed suddenly but 
his voice was calm when he spoke. 

“It’s Tanya. She’s missing. She isn’t 
in the cabin, and as far as I can judge 
she hasn’t been there since Tuesday 
afternoon.” 

“Missing! How do you know?” 

“I left a note Tuesday when I was 
there last, and it’s still in the same 
place, propped against the lamp just 
as I left it. Had she come home she 
would naturally have lit the lamp and 
she would hardly prop the note back 



“/ realize Alfred is a perfect gentle¬ 
man, dear. I’m just worried about your 
having a good time.” 

against it. There wouldn’t be any ob¬ 
ject in that. I brought groceries and 
left them on the kitchen table, and 
they haven’t been touched. They’re in 
exactly the same place where I left 
them. I remember the tea fell on the 
floor and I stuck it on the top of the 
pile, and that’s where it was. She 
wouldn’t leave the groceries on the 
table for four days. I found your note 
under a stone on the back porch. The 
outboard is missin’. Shall I telegraph 
George?” 

Joe paced up and down the floor. 
“No, not yet. We’ll search first. She 
may have gone into the forest and lost 
her way. That’s easy enough. First we 
must find the outboard. It will give 
us an idea where to look.” 

He stopped and faced McTavish. 

“Mac, will you go to Mrs. Robert¬ 
son’s and ask her to stay here with 
father? Get the other men, those who 
own boats and we’ll organize a search 
party immediately. Get every available 
man you can find and tell them to 
come to your place. I can’t risk dis¬ 
turbing father by having them come 
here.” He looked at his watch. “We’ve 
got two hours of daylight left. That 
will be time enough to search the 
shore and part of the river. I needn’t 
urge you to hurry. You know that 
every minute counts.” 

McTavish hurried out without 
another word. 





J OE went up to his room and put on 
a sweater and a leather windbreaker. 
He pulled out his heavy boots and 
laced them on. He refused to let him¬ 
self think of Tanya spending four days 
and three nights in the forest, alone 
and probably injured. He fixed his 
mind on one thing and one thing only. 
She must be found. She would be 
found if he had to walk over every 
square inch of the forest. 

He heard the front door open and 
went downstairs to meet Mrs. Rob¬ 
ertson. She had lost no time in coming. 
He faced her questioning eyes and 
said: 

“Tanya Ellis is lost. Can you stay 
all night? Good. Father will sleep. 
McNulty keeps him pretty well doped 
up and he won’t give you any trouble. 
Thanks for coming.” 

He hurried out without waiting for 
her to reply. 

At the Hatchery he found some ten 
or twelve men waiting. He faced them 
and talked quietly and quickly. Every 
minute counted now. 

“Men, Mac has told you that the 
girl from the Lodge is lost, and has 
probably been lost since Tuesday 
afternoon. She went out on the out¬ 
board motorboat and she’s either gone 
west on the river, or north along the 
lake shore. Did any one of you see her 
or the boat in the last few days?” 

No one answered. They sat watch¬ 
ing Joe, waiting for him to go on. 

“Very well. Now here’s what we’ll 
do. Wolfe, you take two men with you, 
and go north along the shore, keeping 
as close as you can to the shoreline 
and keep your eyes peeled for any 
signs of the boat, or wreckage that 
may have been cast up on the shore. 
Investigate anything that might pos¬ 
sibly be a clue. 

“Ralph, you get two men and fol¬ 
low the shore going south. I doubt if 
she went that way, but we can’t take 
the chance of missing her. Mac, you 
take five men with you and go to the 
island. She may be marooned there. 
Circle it first, and search the shore, 
and call as loudly as you can. If she 
doesn't answer, go on the island and 
spread out in two’s until you are posi¬ 
tively sure she isn’t there. I’ll take the 
rest and go on the river. We’ll meet 
here when it becomes too dark to go 
on. Are there any questions?” 

No one said a word. 

“Good. Let’s go.” 

Martha and Miss Glover watched 
them file silently out of the house and 
head for the dock. Martha’s lips were 
moving in silent prayer. “God speed! 
God speed,” she whispered. 

For once Miss Glover showed a 
little tact and asked no questions. 
There was something formidable about 
Martha’s face. 

The boats roared out of the harbor, 
each one going to his own allotted 
destination as fast as the engine would 
allow. 

Joe went up Pelican River keeping 
close to the north bank. Johnny Otter- 
tail and Doug Shorting were with him. 
They shouted every few minutes and 
turned the motor low and listened for 
an answering cry that never came. 
There was very little conversation. 

When it was too dark to see the 
bank, Joe turned the boat around. 

“No use going on any farther to¬ 
night. We’ll start again at daylight. 
We’ll follow the other bank up to this 
point and then switch over.” 

No one spoke on the homeward 
journey. Doug thought of the girl 
who had helped him and vowed he 


“Diane and I had fun preparing for her 
party,” Helen McConnell explains, “but 
on a farm, chores have to be done even on 
special occasions, so plans included time 
for the cows and shipping off the milk.” 


Helping on the farm and being a house¬ 
wife and mother still leave Mrs. McCon¬ 
nell time to be a charming hostess—with 
soft, party-pretty hands. “Thanks to quick, 
effective Jergens Lotion,” says Helen. 


“Refreshments as served in the barn mean 
cold, wet hands — and chapping. But no 
harm’s done when I smooth on Jergens 
Lotion the moment I get back to the house. 


“Scouring milk utensils does roughen my 
hands, of course. So I use Jergens after this 
chore, too. Jergens Lotion keeps them won¬ 
derfully soft, smooth and comfortable. 


“I like Jergens as a powder base as well as 
for my hands, and the whole family uses 
it to help prevent wind and sunburn. We 
always keep it in both kitchen and bath.” 


Jergens Lotion is effective —really penetrates, 

doesn’t “coat” skin like ordinary lotions. 
Used by more women than any other hand 
care in the world! 150, 370, 650, $1.15. 

(made in Canada) 


Remember JERGENS LOTION.. . because you care for your hands! 


Our Valentine fart y included 

70 Ayrshire cows. 

says Mrs. E. L. McConnell of Wellington, Ohio 
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would search until she was found, if 
it took him a month. Johnny wondered 
if they would reach her in time. By 
now she would be weak from hunger 
and exhaustion, and probably roaming 
deeper and deeper into the forest, 
hopelessly lost. 

If she had capsized in a storm on 
the lake, her body might never be 
found. There were strong currents in 
Lake Winnipeg, that by now would 
have carried her body 50 miles away 
or farther. But he would search as long 
as Joe did. 

Joe’s mind was busy organizing the 
search party for the morrow. If none 
had seen any sign of the girl or the 
boat, one party could go north along 
the shore and search while the rest 
would be divided into groups and 
search the forest. George would have 
to be notified in the morning if she 
hadn’t been found. He would tele¬ 
phone McNulty and tell him to stand 
by, ready for an emergency call. Never 
once did he allow himself to think 
that her disappearance was due to 
anything but an accident. 

The other boats were all back in 
the harbor when the Rover pulled in. 
The men were standing on the dock 
and Joe knew by their silence that no 
one had any news to relate. They 
assembled in the kitchen at the 
Hatchery where Martha and Miss 
Glover waited with hot tea and lunch. 
Martha met Joe’s eyes and turned 
quickly away. They hadn’t found her. 

“Sit down, all of you and have 
something to eat,” she said and 
bustled about filling the cups. 

Everyone looked at Joe. 

“None of you see any signs of the 
boat?” 

Someone answered, “No.” 

“Any wreckage?” 

“No.” 

“Then we can discount the island 
altogether and the south shore. How 
far did you go, Ralph?” 

“Three miles south of the Landing. 
We stopped there on the way back 
and asked if anyone had seen a girl 
in a boat going by in the last few days, 
but no one had. It’s pretty settled 
along there, and they’d notice it right 
away If anything drifted up. I think 
we should abandon that side and con¬ 
centrate on the north. 

“Right. Tomorrow we’ll meet at 
dawn on the dock. Anyone is free to 
back out if he wants to, of course. 
Just say so, and we’ll get someone 
else.” 

He scanned the sober resolute faces 
before him. All wore the same expres¬ 
sion. He nodded. “Thanks,” he said in 
a low voice. 

“We’ll get volunteers from the 
Landing and Sandy River and ask 
them to be here at seven in the 
morning. No use starting before. 
Maybe you’d phone, Mac.” 

McTavish cleared his throat. “Yes, 
I will.” 

Joe pushed back his chair and stood 
up. “That’s all for tonight. Thanks for 
the tea, Martha.” 

Johnny stopped him at the dpor. 
“You goin’ home?” 

“No. I’m going to the Landing to 
telegraph for a plane and send word 
to her people.” 

Johnny’s voice was low when he 
spoke. “I’ll go with you.” His brown 
eyes were entreating. 

“Okay, Johnny,” Joe said briefly, 
and went out. 

Johnny did not make the suggestion 
that Joe could save the trip and tele¬ 
phone to the Landing. He knew that 


Joe was driven into action by a strong 
force that would give him no rest 
until the girl from the Lodge was 
found, and going to the Landing 
would shorten the long night that lay 
ahead. 

W ILLOW slipped out of the cabin 
and hurried toward the Hatchery. 
She hid herself behind the lilac bushes 
that grew in Martha’s back yard and 
watched the activity going on at the 
Hatchery that was ablaze with lights. 

The men came and went in a steady 
stream and it seemed as if the whole 
village was assembled in the yard. 
There was an air of suppressed excite¬ 
ment everywhere. What did that 
mean? Willow asked herself. Had they 
found the girl? 

Her heart thumped painfully as she 
inched her way closer to listen to what 
was being said. She had to know. 

Charley Stran’s voice drifted to her 
as he was saying—“up the river, but 
they couldn’t find no trace of her boat. 
My guess is she’s dead.” Willow 
sighed. She hadn’t been found—there 
might still be time—she must have 
more time. She slipped away and ran 
to the shore. 

The girl couldn’t be dead—not yet. 
Nobody could starve to death in four 
days. She stopped, struck by a sudden 
thought. If she opened the trap door, 
how could the girl get back to the 
Lodge? It was about 30 miles from the 
fort and the forest crowded right 
down to the high river bank most of 
the way. She would never make it 
walking. 

Willow cursed under her breath. 
Was there no end to the difficulties 
that faced her, that blocked her efforts 
to undo the work of a moment of mad¬ 
ness? She would have to steal an mt- 
board and go this very night and lake 
the girl back herself. 

Surely if she dressed as a boy and 
hid her hair under a cap she could 
fool Tanya who had never seen her. 
She would take her father’s rifle to be 
sure that Tanya did as she was told. 
But supposing the girl had gone mad 
by this time and attacked and over¬ 
powered her rescuer? Willow clutched 
the Dranch of a tree and swayed back 
and forth. 

It was very late when the lights in 
the Hatchery were out and the crowd 
dispersed. 

Willow waited until everything was 
quiet before she went to the pier 
where the boats were tied. She was 
desperate and ready to go to desperate 
lengths in order to release Tanya. 

She must get a boat and-the only 
way to get one was to take it. She 
could slip out of the harbor under 
cover of darkness, and no one would 
wonder at hearing a motor so late at 
night, but would suppose it was one 
of the volunteer searchers homeward 
Round. 

What she would do after that, Wil¬ 
low had no idea. It would take her 
seven hours to get to the Fort and 
back and by that time it would be 
daylight and the theft discovered, but 
she had to take the risk. 

Once Tanya was back in the Lodge 
she could decide what to do with the* 
boat. She shuddered when she thought 
of what she might find at the fort. 

She was climbing down the rungs 
that were nailed against the pier when 
the low murmur of voices reached her 
and she saw the glow of a cigarette as 
someone approached. She scrambled 
up again and darted behind the light¬ 
house. 
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Producers and processors of aluminum for Canadian industry and world markets 
Plants at Shawinigan Falls • Arvida • Isle Maligne • Shipshaw • Peribonka • Port Alfred • Beauharnois • Wakefield • Kingston • Etobicoke 


Company of Canada, Ltd. 


In the fifty-two years since the first Canadian aluminum 
plant opened at Shawinigan Falls, Canada’s aluminum in¬ 
dustry has grown to be the second largest in the world; and 
Canada now exports more aluminum than any other country. 

Still the need grows, both at home and abroad, for, this 
light, strong, modern metal of many uses. And Aluminum 
Company of Canada is putting man-power, and money, and 
engineering brains, and imagination into the job of keeping 
up with that demand. 

Aluminum is “packaged power”. The electricity needed 


to produce one ton of aluminum would light 
the average home for nearly a generation. 
By making use of Canada’s abundant, low- 
cost power, this Canadian enterprise has created employment 
and income for tens of thousands: for the men who build 
and operate the dams and powerhouses, the docks and 
smelters and power lines it needs; and for the more than 
one thousand independent Canadian companies who turn 
aluminum into countless forms important to industry and 
our own daily living. 
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Two men stepped into the cabin of 
a large boat and settled themselves in 
their bunks, discussing the day’s 
events. Willow stood behind the light¬ 
house and waited for what seemed to 
her hours before she realized they in¬ 
tended to spend the night. 

Far out on the lake she heard the 
sound of the Rover returning and she 
hurried homeward cursing her father 
who was still at Pier’s Landing, curs¬ 
ing the two who slept soundly at the 
pier and cursing the ill luck that had 
brought her into this predicament. 

T HE wind whistled mournfully 
through the broken window in the 
room where Tanya lay tossing rest¬ 
lessly on the floor. Sometimes she fell 
into a fitful sleep and dreamed that 
she was, back in a cave with a native 
woman who refused to give her a 
drink of water. Chuck was dead, and 
Elise was dead. They were all dead 
except herself, and the native woman 
refused to let her die. Tanya sat up 
and groaned. Her body ached all over 
from lying on the hard floor. It was 
bitterly cold. She huddled in a ball 
and tried to stop shivering. Was it 
almost morning? 

She tried to get up but the floor 
seemed to be moving beneath her and 
she could not stand. There was a 
strange roaring in her ears, a roar like 
the waves of the lake on a stormy 
night as they beat on the shore. 

She crawled on her hands and knees 
to the window and groped for the 
bench to steady herself. Her body 
swayed drunkenly as she tried to 
stand. Where was the window? She 
grasped a jagged edge of broken glass 
that cut deeply into her palm, but she 
was scarcely aware of the pain. The 
cold wind blew on her face. She could 
see nothing outside. 

“Water, water,” she muttered in¬ 
coherently, “just one drink of water. 
Joe, oh, Joe, give me water! Please 
give me water!” 

She felt herself falling, falling into 
a bottomless, black pit, then she struck 
the floor with a dull thud. 

The wind howled mournfully 
through the broken window and 
rattled one fragment left in the frame. 
The fourth day was over. It had begun 
to snow. 

S ATURDAY morning found Pelican 
Bay covered with a fine white 
blanket. Winter had come overnight. 

Martha looked at her frost-bitten 
flowers and thought of the girl who 
had spent the cold night wandering 
somewhere in the forest. Where had 
Tanya found shelter during that long 
bitter night? Would they find her to¬ 
day? She looked out at the grey and 
stormy lake and shuddered. 

At the point she saw the boats from 
the Landing and Sandy River bringing 
volunteer searchers to the Bay. 

The men gathered at the Hatchery, 
some 50 strong, eager to help, and 
listened as Joe briefly explained his 
plan. They would walk through the 
forest starting at the river and beat 
their way northward, keeping always 
the same distance apart. Anyone find¬ 
ing a clue should use the scout whistle 
he had distributed to each, blowing 
three times, and everyone would go 
in the direction of the whistle. At 
noon, if the search was still on, they 
would take a half-hour off for lunch, 
and proceed northward again on the 
dot of twelve-thirty. On no account 
was anyone to wander from the sound 
of the next man’s voice. Before it grew 
dark they were to head back for the 


river where boats would be waiting to 
pick them up. In the event of the 
girl being found, the whistle at the 
mill would be blown and they would 
know that the search was over. Mc- 
Tavish would be in charge of the men 
in the forest. 

The boats roared out of the Bay in 
a long line, headed north. 

Miss Glover watched them from an 
upstairs window, thrilled at the sight. 
Surely they would find her today. 
Surely of all these men one would 
stumble on the right place and bring 
back Tanya Ellis. 

VELYN Winspear was upstairs 
making the beds when the door 
bell rang. 

“Ronny, you answer it,” she said 
to her small son. 

The little boy clattered downstairs 
and opened the door. 

“Mom,” he called, “Mom, it’s a tele¬ 
gram!” 

Evelyn hurried downstairs and tore 
the telegram open. Tim! Her son! Had 
anything happened to Tim? 

“Dear George-. Tanya missing four 
days stop everything possible being 
done stop have wired for a search 
plane stop please advise stop 

DonaldX McTavish” 

Evelyn walked into the living room 
and sat down. ,So it had happened at 
last, this terrible thing that she had 
tried to push out of her mind. She had 
known it from the moment Tanya first 



expressed a desire to go to the Lodge 
and she had done everything in her 
power to divert the blow that had 
now fallen upon them. Tanya had 
taken her own life. She had never 
intended to come back. Evelyn sat 
dry-eyed and motionless in the chair, 
thinking of the girl who had come 
back to them from overseas, the girl 
who wasn’t really Tanya. 

She roused herself at last. She must 
phone George and let him know. She 
dialed George’s number and waited. 

“George? This is Evelyn speaking. 
You just got a telegram from Mc- 
Tavish at Pelican. It’s Tanya. I’m 
afraid it’s bad news.” 

“Read it to me, Evelyn.” 

In a calm, steady voice, Evelyn 
read the telegram, enunciating every 
word with exaggerated clearness. 
When she was through she asked, 
“Shall I send him an answer?” 

“No, wait for me, Evelyn. I’ll be 
home in fifteen minutes.” He drove as 
fast as traffic permitted and hurried 
into the house. 

“Pack a bag at once, Evelyn. We’re 
leaving on that search plane if we can 
contact it in time, and if not, we’ll 
charter a plane to Pelican.” 

He reached for the phone and 
dialed a number. 

“Long Distance? I want to put in a 
call to the Central Northern Airways 
at Lac du Bonnet.” 
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Evelyn waited to hear no more. 
She ran up the stairs with tears roll¬ 
ing down her face. Tanya was beyond 
their help. 

T HE Rover skirted the south bank 
of Pelican River without finding 
any trace of the boat or Tanya. 

The men were already spreading 
through the forest, calling at intervals 
but no whistle was heard. Noon came 
and a halt was called for lunch. They 
were almost ready to start again when 
they heard the drone of a plane over¬ 
head. The sight of it renewed their 
hopes. The plane could cover miles of 
territory and surely it would spot the 
boat. Once the boat was located the 
search would be narrowed and eventu¬ 
ally the girl would be found. 

Tanya heard the plane and lifted 
her tired eyes to the sky never dream¬ 
ing that it was bringing Evelyn and 
George to Pelican Bay to join in the 
search for her. 

She had taken her post at the win¬ 
dow and was watching the river. In 
spite of hunger and thirst and cold 
she hung doggedly to the window, 
although her hopes of rescue were 
long since dead. 

She knew she had been feverish 
and delirious during the night, and she 
knew she could not last much longer. 
The periods of rationalization would 
grow shorter and shorter until she 
lost track of everything. She could not 
be sure what day this was, whether it 
was Saturday or Sunday. She felt as 
if she had been in the lookout for 
many torturous weeks. 

The plane flew out of sight and 
Tanya fixed her eyes on the river, for¬ 
getting the plane. Now the river had 


ceased to exist as a hope of rescue. It 
was just water to her, precious water 
that she longed for so desperately but 
could not reach. Her cigarettes were 
gene and she suffered from constant 
hunger pains. Her tongue was swollen 
and furrowed, her lips cracked and 
bleeding. She dropped her head on 
the window sill and dozed. 

I N the afternoon when the Rover had 
just passed Spirit Rock, Doug 
Shorting lifted his head and listened. 

Joe shut off the motor and waited. 
Far off, behind them, came the steady 
chug-chug of a boat on the river. Joe 
started the Rover and headed back at 
full speed. His heart leaped when he 
saw the Jolly Canuck coming toward 
them. They drew up alongside of one 
another and McTavish shouted ex¬ 
citedly. 

“They found the boat, Joe, pulled 
up on the shore into the bushes about 
six miles north. No use you goin’ any 
farther west. She never went on the 
river. She must be lost somewhere in 
the forest.” 

The two boats raced with engines 
wide open to the lake. 

Joe picked up the blue ’kerchief 
lying at the bottom of the boat and 
put it into his pocket. 

“All right, men,” he said crisply, 
“spread out as you did before and go 
due west, half of you on each side 
of this spot. Keep going until you 
hear the signal to turn back.” 

Joe walked in a straight line from 
the boat with Johnny beside him. The 
sight of the boat gave him renewed 
hope. At least she wasn’t in the water. 
That was the one thing he had feared. 
Yet he was puzzled. What had made 


her drag the boat such a long way? 
Why had she wanted it hidden from 
view? 

The search went on until darkness 
forced them to turn back. 

So the filth day came to an end 
and Tanya was still missing. 

Martha met him in the doorway 
He shook his head in answer to the 
question in her eyes. 

“We didn’t find her, Martha, but 
Fisher found the boat pulled up on 
the shore north of the river. Don’t cry, 
Martha, we mustn’t give up hope. I’ll 
never rest until I find her. How’s 
father?” 

Martha blinked rapidly. “Resting 
now. He tries so hard to talk. I tmnk 
he was waiting for you. I told him you 
had gone away on urgent business. I 
thought it best not to tell him the 
Ruth.” 

“You were quite right, Martha. 
Nothing would have been gained by 
it. He would just worry and he can’t 
stand that now.” 

He sat down at the table and looked 
at the food, he couldn’t eat. Had 
Tanya found any food? As long as 
she was near water she wouldn’t 
suffer too much. That was one con¬ 
solation. 

“Eat, Joe,” Martha urged him 
gently. “Yoi must eat to keep up 
your strength. You may be out all day 
tomorrow, God grant that you won’t 
have to, but you had better be pre¬ 
pared. I don’t imagine you slept much 
last night, and you’ll need food all the 
more because of it. You can’t go on 
sheer nerves for any length of time.” 

She sat beside him and forced him 
to taste the tempting meal she had 
prepared. She told him that George 
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ALMOST 2 OUT OF 3 FARMERS 
NAME GOODYEARS AS NEXT 
TRACTOR TIRE PURCHASE 

Canada-Wide Survey Conducted by Independent Group 



A representative group of farmers in every 
province was recently asked: "When you next 
buy a. tractor tire what make will you buy?" 

Among owners of all brands of tractor tires 
almost two out of three who replied to this 
question said that they will buy Goodyears 


next. 

While Canadian farmers now use more 
Goodyear Tractor Tires than any other brand, 
the survey figures show still more farmers 
are switching to Goodyears because they give 
much more satisfactory performance than 


other makes. 

Replies given to survey questions prove 
beyond doubt that not only do more farmers 
use Goodyear Tractor Tires than any other 
kind but that more farmers who start using 
Goodyears stay with Goodyears. 


SUPER SURE-GRIP TREAD 
DESIGN UNCHANGED FROM ’31 

The Sure-Grip tread design was developed 
and perfected before the tire was made 
available to farmers in 1937—a Goodyear 
policy of "no experiments at the custom¬ 
er’s expense.” 

The tread design of today’s Super Sure- 
Grip is basically unchanged from that of 
1937—proof of the value of the extensive 
studies that preceded its introduction. 

But Goodyear continued to improve the 
Sure-Grip in other ways. The Super Sure- 
Grip was the result. Its stronger-than-ever 
cord body means longer service, greater 
resistance to injury. Up to 24% deeper tread 
has been added to provide even longer wear. 



Longer Wear, Better Grip, Among Reasons for Purchase 

Results of the survey show that the main reasons for the preference 
of Goodyear Tractor Tires are longer wear and better service. 

Goodyear Super Sure-Grips give longer wear because their 
straight lugs running right across the crown of the tire are free 
from the hooks and knobs that dull a lug’s, bite. Instead, sharp, 
clean edges grip the earth firmly, prevent the wobble that causes 
premature wear. 

. / ,* .•/. ... x 

To achieve better grip the straight lugs are set closer together 
at the shoulder of the tire than at the centre. While the lugs are 
in the ground they actually wedge the earth between them. This 
gives the Super Sure-Grip a firmer hold on the soil and provides 
maximum pulling power. 

In the Super Sure-Grip there are no pockets or mud traps to 
hold dirt and reduce traction. The lugs release the soil by normal 
flexing as the tires roll. For this reason Super Sure-Grip traction 
is as effective at the end of a day’s work as when first starting out. 
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How much money do you want? And when 
do you want it . . . in six . . . ten . . . fifteen 
years from now? 

Let's assume that you want an extra $5,000 
by 1963. With an Investors Syndicate Plan, 
you save a certain amount regularly over the 
years. During that time, the steadily mounting 
benefits of compound interest and prudent 
investment combine to make your savings grow. 
When your Plan matures the proceeds may be 
withdrawn in cash or in monthly annuity 
payments. • 


and Evelyn had arrived on the plane 
and George had been out all after¬ 
noon searching the lake and flying 
low over the shore. 

Martha left and shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Robertson arrived. 

They looked in through the open 
bedroom door at the quiet figure in 
the bed. 

“He’s sleeping. I’ll sit here and knit, 
so I can hear him if he moves. Now 
you get off to bed, Joe.” 

Joe thanked her and walked up¬ 
stairs. 

He smoked in the darkness, going 
over the day’s search in his mind. Had 
they made a mistake somewhere in 
their plans? He thought of the Lodge. 
Had Tanya left a note anywhere that 
Mac had overlooked? Could Tanya 
have hired someone to take her away 
from Pelican Bay without anyone’s 
knowledge? Then why had she hidden 
the boat? What was the purpose of 
pulling it up on shore if not to hide 
it? 


Joe lit the lamp. The gramophone 
had been pulled out on the floor, and 
the records she had been playing lay 
beside it. The gramophone was evi¬ 
dence enough that Tanya had in¬ 
tended to return. She was very 
methodical, and if she had been leav¬ 
ing Pelican for good, she would have 
put it back in its proper place. 

He carried the lamp into the bed¬ 
room and set it down on the dresser. 
Nothing was missing from the clothes 
closet. Even her coat hung there, and 
her suitcases lay on the floor. She 
must have taken a short run on the 
outboard and some accident had pre¬ 
vented her from returning. 

Joe looked at the bed she had left 
neatly made, and then at the chair 
where she had draped her blue dress¬ 
ing gown over the back. He put out 
his hand and touched the soft silk of 
the gown. The whole room breathed 
of Tanya. With a sudden agonized 
movement he snatched the gown and 



“Even tried counting sheep, but then I kept falling asleep before 1 could finish 

the whole herd,” 
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between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

it his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


He tried to reconstruct her actions 
in his mind. She had gone in the boat 
sometime between the time he went 
back to the Bay and Mac came out 
to the Lodge with the groceries. She 
had gone north along the lake and for 
some reason or other had headed for 
the shore and pulled the boat up and 
hidden it. Always he came to the same 
old question, why had she hidden the 
boat? That was one thing he couldn’t 
figure out. Unless the person she had 
hired to take her away had hidden it 
there, intending to take it back to 
the Lodge, later on. But the door of 
the cabin had been open, according to 
Mac. She wouldn’t leave the cabin 
unlocked unless she intended to return 
very shortly. t 

Joe paced up and down the floor, 
trying to pierce the cloud of mystery 
that hung over her disappearance. 
There might be a clue in the Lodge. 
He opened the window and climbed 
down the trellis. 

T HE Lodge was in total darkness. 

The back door was open and he 
walked in, flashing the light around 
the kitchen. There were the groceries 
on the table where Mac had left them 
Tuesday afternoon. 


buried his face in the soft material. 
Five days—five long days had gone 
by, five terrible days of suffering for 
Tanya if she still lived, waiting for 
rescue that didn’t come. Joe stood 
there for a long time, then he laid the 
gown gently back on the chair where 
she had left it. He blew out the light 
and lay down on the bed staring into 
the darkness. 

“Tanya—Tanya—will me to come to 
you, think strongly, sweetheart, think 
—impress on my mind where to look 
for you. Think, Tanya, think as hard 
as yqu can. Say it in your mind over 
and over again, ‘Joe, I am here, here!’ 
Don’t give up hope, my darling, for 
I shall never rest until I have found 
you. Think hard, Tanya, think hard 
and I will find you.” 

B ACK in' the old fort, Tanya ”was 
lying on the floor, raving in 
delirium. “Joe, Joe, I am here in the 
lookout in the old fort. I’m locked in, 
Joe—your father locked me in because 
he hated me. I am locked in. I can’t 
get out. Water, water, please give me 
a little drink of water, Joe—please, 
please, I beg it of you. Joe, Joe, don’t 
leave me alone any more—I shall die 
from thirst, Joe—Joe—Joe.” 
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supply dependable, 110-volt A.C. 
power for lights, household appli¬ 
ances, pressure water system, milking 
machine, motor-driven tools and 
equipment of all kinds. Operate on 
inexpensive, readily-available Diesel 
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All through the night she called, 
hardly knowing that she did so. To¬ 
ward morning she fell into a stupor 
and dreamed of water, miles and 
miles of it in the distance that she 
could see sparkling and enticing, but 
no matter how long she stumbled on 
she never reached it. It seemed to 
move away even as she ran, but still 
she stumbled forward, on and on and 
on. The sixth day had begun. 

A T daybreak on Sunday morning 
the search was continued. 

The men spoke in low undertones 
to one another and Joe could see by 
their faces that they had given up 
hope of ever finding her. He knew 
that Mac, too, had come to the same 
conclusion when he said in a grim, 
cold voice, “Joe, I’m not goin’ into the 
forest today. I’m takin’ John and 
Luther and we’ll drag the lake.” He 
looked away, unable to face Joe. 

George was there in the kitchen 
when Joe arrived. They shook hands 
silently and listened to the Mountie 
from Pier’s Landing who had brought 
his two dogs to join in the search. 

“Got anything she wore recently?” 
the Mountie asked. Joe drew the blue 
’kerchief out of his pocket and handed 
it to him. 

“I found this in the boat.” 

Evelyn stepped into the kitchen, her 
eyes searching the crowd until she 
found Joe. A silence fell over the men 
when they saw Tanya’s sister in the 
doorway. It must be tough on her. 
Evelyn looked searchingly into the 
haggard face of Joe Quincey. 

“Oh, Joe,” she whispered, “you’ll 
find her. I know you will. You’ll bring 
her back to us.” 

She buried her face on his shoulder 
in a sudden impulsive gesture. 

“I’ll find her, Evelyn. Don’t worry. 
I’ll find her.” 

Martha watched them from the 
doorway, her lips moving in silent 
prayer. 

The Mountie took his dogs to the 
boat and started from there while the 
men hurried through the forest. 
Johnny Ottertail was close beside Joe. 
Johnny had become his shadow in the 
last few days. 

The search plane with George and 
the pilot droned overhead, skimming 
low over the tree tops, hoping to see 
signs of smoke, or the girl, in a 
clearing. 

McTavish on the Jolly Canuck and 
Ralph in the Rover were already drag¬ 
ging the lake. 

The men in the forest had covered 
six miles the day before, and by noon 
five more. They were abreast with 
Spirit Rock when the halt was called 
for lunch. 

Johnny sat with Joe. All morning he 
had been thinking about the Mountie’s 
dogs. 

“Joe,” he said suddenly, “I don’t 
think she ever went this way.” 

Joe looked quickly at the boy who 
had uttered his own thoughts aloud. 
“What makes you think that?” 

“The Mountie’s dogs. They couldn’t 
seem to find any scent of her around 
or behind the boat. She may have 
walked north along the shore. I won¬ 
der if Harris will think of that?” 

“Sure he will. If he sees the dogs 
aren’t making any headway in the 
bush he’s bound to try the shore. You 
must realize, though that snow fell the 
night before last and that might make 
a difference.” 

He bit his lip and frowned. “What 
I can’t figure out, Johnny, is why she 


pulled that boat up so far. Why did 
she want to hide it?” 

“I can’t figure that out either, but I 
just got a hunch we ain’t looking in the 
right place." 

“I feel the same way, Johnny. It 
seems to me we are making a mistake 
somewhere, but we can’t take a 
chance. We’ve got to go through the 
forest at least 20 miles. 

They got up. It was 12:30 and time 
to start again. 

T ANYA stood by the window at 
shorter intervals now, for she was 
getting too weak to stay on her feet. 
Shq had lost all track of time. How 
long she had been in the fort she 
didn’t know. 

During her rational moments, she 
was calm with the calmness of des¬ 
pair. It wouldn’t be long now. 

The idea that some child might 
find her had become an obsession in 
her mind. She must do something to 
attract the attention of a chance 
passer-by, she must leave some sign 
at the window. Her red sweater would 
do. It was bright and would be easily 
seen even from a distance. 

She took off her sweater, though she 
could ill afford to lose its warmth, and 
tied it to the broken window. She 
watched it flap wildly in the wind and 
was satisfied. Someone would see the 
sweater and come to investigate and 
find her body. 

She lay down on the bench and 
closed her eyes, but she could not 
sleep. The gnawing pangs of hunger, 
the terrible thirst and her sore and 
aching body would not let her rest. 
She had not tried the trap door for 
days. Had it been unlocked she would 
not have had the strength to open it, 
much less get to the river or walk 
home to the Lodge. 

She was not alone now. That was 
one comfort. She would not die alone. 
Evelyn was there in the room and 
her grandmother, and sometimes Mc¬ 
Tavish with the groceries. But it was 
tiring when they all talked at once. 
The little boy sitting so patiently at 
the window must be the lookout. 
Didn’t he know that it was useless to 
sit there and watch the river? They 
weren’t coming, no one would ever 
come. He might as well give up as she 
had done. 

Sometimes they let her out of the 
fort and she wandered to the river 
only to find that it had dried up, leav¬ 
ing only stones and mud at the bot¬ 
tom. But they always made her come 
back and they locked her in the little 
room and went away. Some day she 
would outsmart them and run into the 
forest where they would never find 
her. 

She struggled to sit up. Joe, where 
was Joe? Why didn’t he come? Water 
—water, why didn’t he give her any 
water—oh, why didn’t he come? 

E VENING came and when it was 
too dark to go any further, the men 
returned. They were scarcely twelve 
miles from the old fort where Tanya 
lay imprisoned in the tiny room. 

A crowd waited at the dock, a silent 
crowd that watched the boats come in 
one by one carrying the weary men 
home from a fruitless search. 

The Rover was the last to arrive. 
Evelyn waited and hoped until she 
saw Joe step on the dock. They hadn’t 
found her. Evelyn’s sudden hysterical 
weeping startled them. They fell back 
and let her walk to Joe. 



• When the tense, pressing 
agony of rheumatic pain strikes, 
you want relief in a hurry. And 
here’s a way for you to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 
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that rheumatic pain may be 
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“She’s dead!” she cried aloud, 
“she’s dead. I have known it all along. 
She meant to die. She didn’t want to 
go on living. She’s killed herself!” 

Joe put his arm around Evelyn and 
led her gently away, talking in a low 
soothing voice. The crowd dispersed 
and talked in low tones. The white 
woman was right. The girl must be 
dead. No one could live in such 
weather without food and warmth. It 
was useless to search lohger. 

The men gathered in the kitchen 
still talking until Joe' stepped in from 
the living room. 

“We start again at dawn tomorrow,” 
he said quietly. 

The men looked away. Three days 
they had searched now, three long 
days, and not a trace of the girl. Joe 
looked from face to face. All wore 
the same expression! 

“Well?” His voice was cold. 

Mitchell from the Landing cleared 
his throat. “Well, Joe. I hate t’be the 
one t’say it, but my opinion is that the 
girl went into the lake. After what her 
sister said, I’m sure of it. It ain’t no 
use us lookin’ any longer.” 

A low murmur ran through the 
crowd. Mitchell was right. 

Harris spoke next. “My dogs 
couldn’t find even a hint of a trail. I 
took them all around the boat, and all 
they did was jump in and bark. They 
found her scent there all right, but 
nowhere around in the forest or up the 


shore. They were so baffled I had to 
quit.” 

Joe’s eyes went from face to face 
again, and most of them looked away, 
unable to meet his eyes. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. 
“Thanks for all your help. I’ll carry 
on alone.” 

A clear young voice rang out con¬ 
temptuously. “I ain’t quittin’. I’ll keep 
on as long as you do.” 

Joe looked at Johnny Ottertail’s 
tired face. 

“Me too,” this from Doug Shorting. 

“You needn’t ask me, Joe,” Mc- 
Tavish said grimly. “I’ll never quit. 
I’ll look until we find her.” He swung 
around and faced the others in sud¬ 
den anger. “An’ we’ll find her, too, 
damn you, or my name ain’t Donald 
McTavish.” 

Joe spoke again, very quietly. 

“Thanks for all your help, men. 
You’ve done a good job, and you’ve 
done it willingly and well. We are 
grateful, all of us who love her, but 
we are tired to the point where our 
nerves are raw. Mac meant no offense. 
He hasn’t slept much since we found 
out she was missing, and neither have 
any of the rest of us. Better have some 
supper before you go. You’re tired, 
too, and you’ve got a long way to go 
before you get home.” 

They sat down around the two 
tables and ate in silence. 

Mitchell conversed in low tones 


with his neighbors. “Seems like run- 
nin’ out on a sinkin’ ship,” he mut¬ 
tered. “I feel kinda’ mean about it. 
I guess we should keep on one more 
day. It would make ’em all feel better 
just t’know everythin’ that can be 
done is bein’ done. What do you say, 
Dave?” 

They got up to make place for two 
more, and Mitchell went up to Joe. 

“We’ll see you in the morning, boy. 
The Landing men will all be there on 
the dot.” 

He shook Joe’s hand and went out. 
Ferris from Sandy River spoke for his 
men. 

"We, too, will come,” he said in 
Cree. “We will search until you tell 
us to quit.” 

T HE boats roared out of the harbor 
homeward bound. Johnny Ottertail 
stood on the pier and watched them 
go. He turned as Willow slipped her 
cold hand into his. 

“Willow,” his eyes lit up. “It’s good 
to see you. But you’re shiverin’ with 
cold. Here, put my jacket on.” 

Willow shook her head. 

“No, I ain’t cold, Johnny. Tell me,” 
she said as she lifted her haggard face, 
“where are they searching now?” 

“In the forest, and it’s slow going 
with all the underbrush and dead 
trees.” 

Willow licked her lips. “Why don’t 
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hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
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they try goin’ on the river again? I’m 
sure she must have gone there.” 

“WhyP” 

Willow tried to look unconcerned. 
“Well, I had a funny dream,” she 
stammered nervously, “a dream about 
her and the river. I’m sure that’s where 
she went.” She leaned suddenly 
against Johnny and began to weep. 

“Make them go back on the river, 
Johnny. Please, please make them go 
back. They should never have stopped 
lookin’ there. They should have gone 
as far—well, even as far as to the old 
fort. She might have gone there to 
explore. The summer people often 
do.” 

Johnny put his arm around Willow 
and led her to the steps of the light¬ 
house. He, like most of the Indians, 
was a firm believer in dreams. 

“I think maybe you’re right, Wil¬ 
low,” he said. “I had the same hunch 
myself, but I’m not running this show 
and I can’t tell Joe and the rest what 
they should do, they’d hardly listen to 


easier. Mrs. Robertson came over to 
spend the night.” 

Martha picked up her knitting and 
fell into silence. There was nothing 
one could say. What a lot of trouble 
had befallen them all at once. First 
Phil, then Oria, then Angus, and now 
Tanya. Of them all, Tanya’s plight 
grieved them most keenly. It was the 
uncertainty that was so hard to bear. 
What then must it be for Tanya if 
she was still alive—without food, pos¬ 
sibly without water, and inadequate 
clothing to keep her warm. Was she 
lying injured in the forest wondering 
why no one came? Had the men stop¬ 
ped only a short distance from where 
she was? It was a maddening thought. 

Evelyn sat in the shadows with her 
hand shielding her face, weeping 
quietly to herself. For Evelyn’s sake 
they had to be strong and conceal 
their own doubts and fearful thoughts. 

Johnny sat on the floor and leaned 
against the wall lost in dreams. He 
was thinking of Willow and what she 
had said to him at the pier. “I love you 



“ Here’s one you might enjoy if you like footnotes .” 


Willow’s voice rose hysterically as 
she cried out, “I don’t give a damn 
whose running what. I just know 
they’ll never find her in the forest and 
she may be dead by now and they’ve 
got to go back on the river.” She sob¬ 
bed aloud in her agony of mind, and 
refused to be comforted. 

“Promise me, Johnny, that you’ll 
get Joe to go to the river tomorrow. 
But don’t tell him about my dream. 
He’ll only laugh. Just get him to go. 
That’s all I ask.” f 

She leaned forward and kissed him 
when he said, “Okay, Willow, I 
promise I’ll get Joe to go back to the 
river and if he won’t I’ll take a boat 
and go myself.” 

“Thanks, Johnny,” Willow said in a 
low voice and stood up. They looked 
at one another for a moment, then 
Willow was in his arms, whispering 
over and over again, “I love you, 
Johnny. Oh, I love you so much!” 

J OE} went into the living room. They 
were all sitting there, the Mc- 
Tavishes, the Winspears and Johnny, 
and they would sit there all night. No 
one suggested sleeping. 

“How’s father?” Joe asked Martha. 
“He spent a fair day. A little rest¬ 
less at times, but he’s not in any pain 
and he’s past the danger point. He 
seemed to have something on his mind 
that he was trying to tell me. He 
might have been wondering why you 
didn’t come. I told him you had gone 
to the river and he seemed to rest 


—I love you,” echoed in his ears and 
he knew by her face that she meant it. 

A T that moment, Willow Lebatt was 
kneeling at the altar in the little 
church on the hill, praying to the 
image of the Virgin Mother. 

The light from her candle flickered 
across her tired face as she clasped 
her hands and lifted her eyes to the 
serene face above. 

“Holy Virgin Mother,” she prayed in 
a low voice. “I have been bad, so bad 
I could die from shame. But I’m sorry 
I done wrong and I’m scared—I think 
I’m going crazy. Help me, Holy 
Mother, help me. Don’t let her die. 
Make them go on the river and find 
her tomorrow.” 

The tears ran down her face but 
Willow was not aware of it. “I can’t 
stand this any longer. If they don’t 
find her tomorrow, I got to tell and 
I’m so scared. They’ll put me in jail 
and maybe I’ll be hung, but I got to 
tell.” 

Willow buried her face in her hands 
and wept. It was hard to face the 
truth. When she looked up again, 
there was a look of strength in her 
white face. Her dark eyes were calm 
and steady as she said: 

“Most Holy Virgin Mother, give me 
the courage to tell them where she is, 
and don’t let her be dead. I don’t 
want Joe Quincey any more, I wish I 
never had wanted him ’cause it 
brought me into all this trouble. It’s 
Johnny I love, but I guess he won’t 


How Can I 
Get Money 
To Improve 
My Farm? 

You know there are certain things 
you could do on your farm to 
make it yield bigger profits. 
You’d like to have more home 
conveniences and comforts, too. 
You could do both, if you had 
the money. But where is it to 
come from ? 

The answer is simple: Imperial 
Bank of Canada will lend you the 
money on a Farm Improvement 
Loan for the following purposes 
up to the limits shown with a 
maximum of $3,000. 

(1 ) Farm Implements. For buy¬ 
ing tools, implements, movable 
appliances and machines for the 
farm or farm home, up to two- 
thirds of the cash purchase price. 

(2) Foundation or Breeding 
Stock. Up to 75% of the estima¬ 
ted cost of the stock. 

(3) Fixed Equipment. For buy¬ 
ing and installing fixed electrical 
or other equipment, implements, 
appliances or machines, up to 
66% of the cost. 

(4 ) Electric System. For alter¬ 
ing or improving your farm electric 
system, up to 66% of the cost. 

(5) Fencing or Drainage. For 
ditches, tiling, drainage, pump¬ 
ing, diking, soil erosion preven¬ 
tion, up to 7 5 % of the cost. 

(6 ) Farm Buildings. For repairs, 
alterations or additions to the 
farm home or other buildings, up 
to 80% of the cost. 

(7) Farm Development. For 
sewage or water systems, clearing, 
irrigating or reclaiming land, soil 
conservation, shelter belts, up to 
75% of the cost. 

REPAYMENT. You repay the 
loan in monthly, quarterly, or 
annual installments over periods 
up to seven years, according to 
type and size of loan, with 
simple interest at 5%. 

Tenant farmers may get loans for 
(1) and (2) above, and if right 
of tenancy extends two years be¬ 
yond term of loan, for ( 7 ) also. 
Your local Imperial Bank Man¬ 
ager will be glad to help you with 
a Farm Improvement Loan. Why 
not discuss it with him today? 



Bank at 


IMPERIAL 

tke (kwJc tkai seioicelnUlt* 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
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MRS. CLYDE SCOTT 


Norma Locke, of singing fame, wife Mother of Canada’s most famous 

of Canada’s well-known band leader skating star, Barbara Ann Scott 


WELL-KNOW/N HOUSEWIVES 
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COMPARE 



w/ith ANY spread at ANY price! 

Well-known women right across Canada ... housewives who 
can afford the best . . . prefer Blue Bonnet to any spread at 
any price! Compare Blue Bonnet’s delicious, fresh flavor for 
yourself. Compare its rich, year-round nutrition. Compare 
the big savings you make every time you serve a meal. You’ll 
know that here is the best spread for your family and help 
regardless oj pricei 

Compare Blue Bonnet 
on Bread and Toast 

Passes the true test of a really fine "• 
spread — tastes just as good when 
melting hot as when fresh from the 
refrigerator. 



Compare Blue Bonnet 
on vegetables 

No better way to season baked pota¬ 
toes and other hot vegetables. And 
you can afford to be generous with 
delicious Blue Bonnet. 

Compare Blue Bonnet 
for Baking and Cooking 

You’ll find your favorite recipes for 
cakes, pies and cookies turn out even 
better than ever with Blue Bonnet. 

It’s the one spread with many uses. 

Ask For Blue Bonnet Margarine 

Product of the makers of 

J BB-113 

FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST and MAGIC BAKING POWDER 




want me when he finds out how bad 
I’ve been.” 

Willow wiped the tears from her 
cheek and whispered “Oh, Johnny, 
Johnny. I couldn’t bear it if you hated 
me. Love me, Johnny, love me always 
and I promise I ll be a good girl and 
never do anything wrong again. I 
swear it!” 

She looked imploringly up at the 
image. 

“You know I’m telling the truth, 
Holy Mother, you know I mean what 
I’m saying. It’s just Johnny I want. 
She can have Joe—and don’t let her 
die, please, please. If you will answer 
my prayers I swear I’ll be a good girl.” 

Willow’s incoherent prayers went 
on and on, and at last she got to her 
feet, made the sign of the cross and 
stumbled down the aisle. 3he was 
tired as she had never been tired be¬ 
fore, but she was at peace with herself. 

Without knowing it, Willow Lebatt 
had grown up while she knelt and 
prayed to the Virgin in the flickering 
candlelight in the little church on the 
hill. 

J OE paced up and down in deep 
thought. He knew that all their 
hopes centered in him and what he 
could do, and he felt helpless and 
weak before their faith. 

Hours went by, and Martha got up 
to make tea that nobody wanted, but 
it gave them a little diversion and 
occupied a little of their time. 

“Drink this down every one of you,” 
she commanded, and they obeyed. 

Joe resumed his steady pacing 
again. 

“Somehow,” he muttered aloud, 
“somehow I have a feeling that we are 
looking in the wrong place.” 

Johnny leaned forward and watched 
Joe’s face. He thought of Willow’s 
dream and the promise he had given 
her. 

“I’ve had that feeling since—since • 
the day we left the river. How far did 
we go that day, Johnny?” He stopped 
in front of the boy. 

“Almost up to Spirit Rock, I think.” 
Joe nodded. “Yes, I guess we did. 

I have a feeling I should go up the 
river again, I don’t know why.” Mac 
looked up. 

“But the boat was found six miles 
north of the river, Joe. Wouldn’t that 
indicate she had gone north and not 
west? She couldn’t have been near the 
river.” 

“I know. That’s the lead we’ve been 
following, and so far it has brought us 
nothing. Someone pulled up the boat 
over the sand and well into the 
bushes. That takes strength, the 
strength of two hands. Tanya had only 
one hand with which to pull the boat.” 
The others looked up, startled. 
McTavish looked sharply at Joe. 

“Are you implyin’ that someone else 
pulled that boat up, Joe?” 

“Yes.” 

The air was pregnant with emotion. 
Had Tanya met with foul play? 

“Look at it this way,” Joe said 
thoughtfully. “Supposing she went on 
the river and got out somewhere along 
the bank, leaving the boat tied to a 
tree or a log, and when she came back 
the boat was gone, stolen by someone 
who saw it on the river and hid it 
high ‘ on the bank where it wouldn’t 
be seen, intending to return later and 
get it.” 

They were all sitting tense, waiting 
for him to go on. His reasoning was 
sound; it made sense. 



BELLAS HESS 
Spring & Summer 
Catalog offers 
the newest styles 
for You and Your 
Famil y—Lowest 
Prices in United 
States! 

Join the millions of fam- 
who shop and save 
by mail from this color-filled catalog. Select from 
thousand? of new styles and finest home items ... all 
priced at America's greatest savings and all absolutely 
guaranteed ... your money back if you are not pleased. 


SAVE MONEY—TIME! ACT NOW! You've nothing 
to pay—no obligation to buy.To get your catalog just 
send your name and address to: 

NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 

503-22 Bellas Hess Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Generally 
Speaking . . . 

no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. The adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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All the Queen’s Coaches 

The Windsor grey horses and State coach will be an im¬ 
portant part of the pomp and pageantry of the Coronation 

by CAPT. T. KERR RITCHIE 


S EEING the gay pageantry and 
medieval custom of a Royal 
procession in London reminds 
one always of the age-long link be¬ 
tween Royalty and coaching. At the 
end of the sixteenth century the first 
Queen Elizabeth travelled about her 
kingdom in one of the first wheeled 
coaches to be imported from Europe. 
In the past, the Royal Mews or stables 
was at Charing Cross, on a site now 
covered by Trafalgar Square and part 
of the National Gallery. A “mews” was 
originally a home for falcons used for 
hunting, and as early as Richard II’s 
reign the poet Geoffrey Chaucer was 
“Clark of the Mews at Charing.” The 
present Mews at Buckingham Palace 
were built by the architect Nash for 
George IV. 

Before the war, almost anybody 
could obtain a permit to visit the 
Mews, and lovers of horses and car¬ 
riages went there frequently. But to¬ 
day, in keeping with many other 
things in life, the atmosphere is more 


official, and visits are controlled. 

Imagine the tremendous responsi¬ 
bility on the shoulders of all those 
responsible for the Queen’s horses and 
vehicles, from the Chief Coachman up 
to the Master of the Horse. Nothing 
must go wrong. Nothing must break 
down. Times may be more peaceful 
than in 1795 when the King went to 
the House of Lords in customary state 
to open Parliament, and on his return 
the mob stoned the coach, and 
£.387 15s. had to be spent on new 
glazing. On the other hand, times are 
more exacting and the dignity of State 
functions must not be upset by a coach 
axle snapping in the middle of White¬ 
hall. 

There is much contrast in the actual 
running of affairs in the Royal Mews. 
Despite the fact that the stable of the 
famous grey horses is as large as a 
ballroom, with 16 of the most beauti¬ 
fully kept animals on either side of 
the porchway, the Mews is very tight 
for space. It was not built to accom- 


If you bake at home, find out the wonder 
ful things you can do with Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast! Serve fragrant 
rolls or fancy breads in variety from a 
single dough! Always get Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast — it stays fresh in 
your cupboard, and acts fast in your dough! 


Needs no 
Refrigeration 


BASIC ROLL DOUGH 


1 cup milk 

5 tablespoons granulated sugar 
214 teaspoons &alt 
4 tablespoons shortening 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
!4 cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann's Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast 

Lei stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; stir in 
cooled milk mixture and 
14 cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 

3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth and elastic; work in 
3 cups more (about) once-sifted bread 
flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightty until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 4 equal 
portions and finish as follows; 


1. PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board to H-inch thickness; cut into 
rounds with 3-inch cutter; brush with melted 
butter or margarine. Crease each round deeply 
with dull side of knife, a little to one side 
of centre; fold larger half over smaller half 
and press along the fold. Place, just touching 
each other, on greased cookie sheet. Grease 
tops. Cover and let rise until doubled in 
bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 400°, about 12 
minutes. Makes 6 rolls. 

2. CLOVER LEAF ROLLS 

Cut one portion of dough into 8 equal-sized 
pieces; cut each piece into 3 little pieces. 
Shape each little piece of dough into a ball and 
brush with melted butter or margarine; arrange 
3 balls in each greased muffin pan. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot 
oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 rolls. 

3. FAN TANS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board* into a rectangle a scant M-inch 
thick; loosen dough, cover and let rest 5 
minutes. Brush dough with melted butter or 
margarine and cut into strips 1 l A inches wide. 
Pile 7 strips one upon the other and cut into 
lM-inch lengths. Place each piece, a cut side 
up, in a greased muffin pan; separate the 
slices a little at the top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 
400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 rolls. 

4. CRESCENT ROLLS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board into a 14-inch round; brush 
with melted butter or margarine and cut into 
12 pie-shaped wedges. Roll up each wedge 
of dough, beginning at the outside and rolling 
toward the point. Arrange, well apart, on 
greased cookie sheet; bend each roll into a 
crescent shape. Brush with melted butter or 
margarine and sprinkle with salt. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot 
oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 12 rolls. 


It's amazingly simple with 
wonderful active dry yeast 


“Then why didn’t she walk home? 
She’s had six days in which to do it.” 
George spoke for the first time. 

Joe frowned. “Yes, why didn’t she 
walk? Maybe she wasn’t able to walk, 
or, maybe she was frightened and ran 
into the forest to hide, and got lost.” 

He sighed. “That brings us right 
back to the same spot we’ve been in 
for days, the supposition that she is 
somewhere in the forest.” 

He paced the floor for a few minutes 
before he spoke again. “But still I 
can’t help feeling that we aren’t look¬ 
ing in the right place. I keep coming 
back, to the river all the time. Johnny, 
you felt that too, didn’t you, that we 
weren’t in the right place?” 

Johnny nodded. “I think you’re 
right, Joe, about the river. Wherever 
she was when she got out of the boat, 
even if she was as far away as the 
old fort, she’d head back for the river 
and follow it home. If she lost her di¬ 
rection in the forest, she’d have sense 
enough to guide herself by the sun. 
By walkin’ toward it she’d be bound to 
hit the river.” 

“She’d never hae gone to the old 
fort,” Mac argued. “It’s a good 30 


miles from the Lodge, and she started 
off in the late afternoon.” 

Joe looked at his watch. One hour 
till daylight. 

“Nevertheless, Mac, Johnny and I 
are going on the river in the morning.” 

George spoke, “I’ll come along if 
you don’t mind. How long ’till day¬ 
light?” 

“Almost an hour. I don’t know why, 
but I feel such urgency to go, I want 
to go right now.” 

Johnny stood up. “Why not? We 
can use your searchlight and be at 
Spirit Rock in a couple of hours. No 
time wasted that way. You can go up 
that river blindfolded.” 

They gulped down the tea Martha 
had made and left. The three in the 
living room heard the motor roar as 
the boat left the harbor. 

Martha spoke suddenly. 

“I have a feeling—” she said slowly, 
“I have a feeling that Joe knows what 
he’s doing. Something told him to go 
on the river. I think he’ll find her 
there.” 

The seventh day had begun. 

To Be Concluded. 

Copyright, The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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Two reasons why 
TRIG Id AIRE is first 
with Farm Families! 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Appliances for the Farm Home 


• Whether you cook a lot or a little . . . want the best at any price or the best you 
can afford ... there’s a model and size of Frigidaire Electric Range and Frigidaire 
Refrigerator for you! Whatever models you choose you’ll have the benefits of 
clean, easy cooking and super-safe food storage for years to come! Here are just 
two of the reasons why Frigidaire Appliances are first with farm families. 



The newest member of the Frigi¬ 
daire Electric Range family — a 
fully equipped, de luxe 40-inch 
model at a medium price. Has 
Cook-Master Oven Clock Control 
and Time Signal. New twin-unit 
Even Heat oven. Triple-Duty Ther- 
mizer Deep-Well Cooker with new 
high-speed unit. 5-speed Radiantube 
Cooking Units. Cooking Top Lamp 
and Signal Lights. Two roomy 
storage drawers. Finished in Life¬ 
time Porcelain both inside and out 
with the entire exterior acid-resis¬ 
tant. 


Master Refrigerator 


This sparkling model provides 8.6 cu. ft. of 
food-storage .space and the full-width Super- 
Freezer chest will hold 41 lbs. of frozen foods. 
Twin easy-gliding Hydrators hold a week’s 
supply of fruit and vegetables. Rust-resistant 
shelves. Sliding Chill Drawer under freezer. 
Food Safety Indicator. Convenient Quickube 
Ice Trays. Powered by the thrifty Meter-Miser 
— the exclusive Frigidaire cold-making me¬ 
chanism that operates on a trickle of electric 
current. 



VISIT YOUR AUTHORIZED FRIGIDAIRE DEALER 

or write for literature to Frigidaire Products of 
, Canada Limited, Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario 


modate motor cars, so garages have 
been built into other buddings where- 
ever there is room. 

You cross the courtyard to the 
harness room and coaching museum. 
Two long walls are filled with glass- 
fronted cases carrying famous and, in¬ 
deed, historic harness. There are seven 
sets of six-horse harness, extremely 
heavy, in red morocco leather and em¬ 
bellished with richly gdt coat-of-arms 
and crowns. 

In the museum are family treasures 
such as Mexican silver-covered saddles 
presented a century ago to the Royal 
Family, Queen Victorias riding crop, 
and hunting trophies of the Prince 
Consort. The first stable contains the 
Alexandra coach and a few other 
vehicles not often seen. The second 
stable contains a dozen vehicles rang¬ 
ing from the “Irish” coach to the little 
State landaus used by ladies-in-wait- 
ing, or for fetching foreign diplomats 
invited to the Palace. The Irish coach 
is a homely looking little coach bought 
by Queen Victoria as a personal pos¬ 
session at the Dublin Exhibition in 
1852. The present Queen Elizabeth 
calls it “Great-grandmama’s carriage.” 

I N the center of the west wing of the 
courtyard is housed the glass State 
coach, pinnacle of the Royal collec¬ 
tion, which will be used at the Corona¬ 
tion in June. The framework and 
most of the panelling is of wood, just 
like any other coach, but it certainly 
has a larger area of glazing than usual, 
even 100 years after coaches with 
glazed windows were first seen on the 
streets of London. 

The description “glass” coach was, 
in fact, a novelty in Pepys’ time. On 
September 23, 1667, he recorded: 
“Another pretty thing was my Lady 
Ashly’s speaking of the bad qualities 
of glass-coaches; among others, the 
flying open of the doors upon any 
great shake; but another was that my 
Lady Peterborough being in her glass- 
coach with ye glass uppe, and seeing 
a ladye pass by in a coach whom she 
would salute, the glasse was so cleare 
that she thought it had been open,; 
and so ran her head through the 
glasse!” 

This magnificent State coach was 
built for George III in 1762 at the 
then fantastic cost of £.7,587 19s. 9/2d. 
The exact price, with its odd final 
figure of 9'id. has always aroused some 
amusement. The foreman responsible 
for the job received £ 1,675 15s. for 
his work. The odd pence and the 
ha’penny come from the sum of 
£ 202 5s. 9/id. paid to one “Hinchcliff, 
mercer,” for some of the cloth linin g; 
the rich decoration on panels and 
doors by Cipriani cost only £315. 

The coach weighs four ton. The old- 
fashioned hand brakes actuated from 
behind, are to be retained, but at the 
moment the wheels are being fitted 
with specially made solid rubber tires. 

It is a great test of horsemanship to 
have all eight horses postillion-ridden 
through the streets of London; and one 
of the finest sights in the world to 
view (he eight Royal Creams with 
their out-riders pulling the Cipriani 
gilt coach. 

These famous Windsor grey horses; 
of a fiery Hungarian thoroughbred 
strain originally, are being constantly 
trained, and my last vision of the 
Royal Mews was of two of them— 
“Snow-White” and “Eisenhower”— 
standing partially harnessed with their 
heads placidly hovering over a radio 
installed to accustom them to blaring 
music. 





Ike Geunfa 
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T HE kitchen is the “work core” of a family 
dwelling. Much time and thought should go 
into its planning, selection of equipment and 
the arrangement of furnishings to make it an “effi¬ 
cient” work area. This holds true, whether you are 
building a new house or remodelling an old one. 

In a sense the farm house is a small factory, with 
a wide variety of operations connected with food 
processing and storage in addition to the actual 
preparation of meals, common to all households. 
These extr as tend to center in the kitchen but may 
spread into adjacent areas, such as pantries, the 
basement, a summer kitchen or even to an outside 
shed. When this happens or the kitchen itself is 
too large, many extra steps and fatiguing motions 
are entailed for the busy housewife. 

Modern “fatigue” studies in shops, factories and 
homes show that striking economies in time, energy 
and the health of the worker can be made through: 
^ roper grouping of equipment, storage of tools and 
supplies near the place of work, correct levels of 
cables and counters to avoid too much reaching or 
bending and the use of durable and easily cleaned 
surfaces. 

The coming of electric power to farming com¬ 
munities has opened up great possibilities of adding 
cormort and saving of time and labor through the 
addition of a water system, use of electric power 
for lights, stoves, refrigerators and other useful 
devices. These entail a considerable investment, so 
every possible effort should be made to get the 
maximum benefit from their use, and calls for care¬ 
ful planning in a new house—to see that the ade¬ 
quate space is provided for their installation. The 
present or prospective purchase of modern conveni¬ 
ences may be just the incentive needed to launch a 
kitchen improvement project in an older house. 

Even though the hope of having electric power 
is remote, there need be no delay of plans for the 
conversion of an inconvenient kitchen or the build¬ 
ing of a new one into an efficient work area. In fact, 
the need for such may be all the more urgent, as the 
tune and strength of the household worker is pre¬ 
cious and vital to the welfare of the family. Indi¬ 
vidual needs vary greatly according to the size of 
die family, the type of farming, power and water 
supply, the type of fuel used and the money avail¬ 
able. The financial status of the family may affect 
the quality and kind of equipment purchased but 
it does not affect the efficiency of a work pattern. 

“Farm Kitchens and Utility Rooms,” the most 
recent booklet published by The Prairie Rural Hous¬ 
ing Committee, sets forth the basic principles of 
good planning for efficient work areas in the farm 
iiome. It is a book of “ideas” rather than a catalogue 
of plans and is concerned with both the electric and 
the non-electric kitchen. The seven basic floor plans 
are given and the book is well illustrated to show 
the fitting of particular details into a given floor 
plan. The blocking-off of floor space into foot- 
squares enables the reader to compute the actual 
amount of space required and location for any par¬ 
ticular item such as: cabinets, dining area, stove, 
laundry equipment, refrigerator, sink, etc. 

T HE helpful booklet may be obtained through the 
Department of Agriculture provincial office in 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. It was com¬ 
piled from information gained from farm people 
themselves through a competition on “Better Farm 
Homes” sponsored and conducted by Centr al Mort¬ 
gage and Housing Corporation and through a field 
survey made in 1948 by The Planning Research 
Center, under the School of Architecture, Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, to collect and relate information 
bearing directly to the planning of rural homes of a 
type suited to the various conditions to be found in 
the three prairie provinces. Its form and content 
were subjected to review by competent and prac¬ 
tical persons in all three provinces. Its preparation 
was entrusted to a trained staff of architects. 

The first section devoted to Planning Standards 
advises keeping in mind the following points: 


A review of the booklet Farm Kitchens 
and Utility Rooms, published by the 
Prairie Rural Housing Committee — use¬ 
ful to those planning a new house or 
remodelling an old one 

by AMY J, ROE 

“Build the cabinets to fit the housewife.” 

“Build the kitchen to fit the family.” 

“Build the shelves to fit the supplies.” 

The back entrance to the farm house is important. 
It should lead into a rear hall, or a utility room, 
apart from the meal preparation center. There 
should be ready access to the living and sleeping 
quarters without making the kitchen itself a pas¬ 
sageway. The size and location of doors and win¬ 
dows should be studied to avoid unnecessary 
cutting up of wall space, against which cabinets 


GLo’iale cl Iflcuntain 

Now we can hear within the piano night 

The bass of rocks crescendo down the mountain; 

The treble of small stones before and after; 

And the river mumbling with boulders, articulate 
with trees: 

“Going home, going home—glory!” 

Softly the rain, lullaby, lullaby, 

Softly the leaves chiming of sleep. 

But the streams leap polyphonic from the hills 
In waterfalls of singing and the river, exultant with 
soil and cedar: 

“Going home, going home—glory!” 

Behind the soft-voiced chinook, the tinkle of drops 
glissando, 

Storm rhythms our blood and the beat of canyon 
wind. 

The earth is mad with water, mad with throbbing 
flood-drums 

And the river, heaven-shouting: 

“Going home, going home—glory!” 

— Gilean Douglas. 

and the larger pieces of equipment must be placed. 
The student of kitchen plans is invited to consider 
the chief work centers with their attendant supplies 
and utensils. These are: mix, cook, serve and sink. 
Between these will He the “traffic lanes” which she 
will travel most frequently. 

Simple and graphic illustrations show how to 
determine the correct levels of work surfaces, 
recommended heights and widths of counters and 
cupboard shelves to avoid unnecessary bending or 
reaching. Variation in heights for jobs done at a 
sitting or standing position are recommended and 
some ways to achieve these are suggested. 

The apphcation of “ideas” to either the electric 
or the non-electric kitchen is presented on opposite 
pages in the second section. This is followed by a 
breakdown of individual items, with drawings and 
lists showing the utensils and supplies which should 
be grouped around the various “work centers.” 

With illustrations showing construction details, 
what the finished job should look like and 
with exact specification for heights, widths and 
depths, the housewife is in a good position to 
approach either handyman husband or the local 
builder and say: “That is something I would like 
to have in my kitchen. Will you build it for me?” 
The carpenter, be he amateur or experienced; can 
then proceed, calm in the knowledge that the lady’s 
judgment is backed by that of experienced planners. 



Lives there the woman who has all the cup¬ 
boards, closets and shelves she wants? Most 
builders and many husbands doubt it. The third 
section on Functional Storage will defight the heart 
of the woman who likes to have “a place for every¬ 
thing and everything in its place.” The modern 
streamlined kitchens, so frequently illustrated in 
magazines, books and advertisements have un¬ 
doubted “eye appeal.” The farm housewife may 
come to consider them to be only “dream kitchens” 
consoling herself with the thought that her kitchen 
could never look like that—there are too many 
things which have to be kept in it. 

With supplies and utensils stored in adequate 
wall and base cabinets, the housewife can be 
assured that things can be kept where she can get 
at them easily and quickly, that the room can be 
kept tidy and neat, and that uniformity of fine of 
cabinets combined with good grouping of equip¬ 
ment will tend to give her kitchen the desired 
modem appearance. It may not be achieved all in 
one piece, but step by step, year by year additional 
features may be added. 

Construction of wall and base cupboards is shown 
in detail, leaving the homemaker to select the ideas 
that best suit her needs. She is advised to keep the 
use of space “flexible” by using adjustable shelves, 
and sliding partitions which may be achieved in 
different methods, which will be readily grasped by 
a practical carpenter. Drawers may be vertical, 
divided, partitioned or fitted with sliding trays to 
keep the various sized items housed and ready for 
a quick pick-up. 

T HE Utility Room is the subject of the closing 
section of the book. The idea of a separate work 
area for those jobs not connected with the actual 
preparation of meals is growing in popularity 
rapidly and is now embodied in many good farm 
house designs. The kitchen and the utility room 
should be planned to function together. The activi¬ 
ties carried on in each are closely related. The pur¬ 
pose of the utility room is to support the kitchen in 
providing work space for the many and diversified 
activities carried on in the work core. 

Four basic arrangements are described: the sepa¬ 
rate utility room; the combination utility and 
kitchen; the adjoining utility room and kitchen and 
the basement utility room. Floor plans taken from 
actual house designs are shown. The utility room 
is best located on the main floor, near the rear 
entrance and near to the basement stairs. Men com¬ 
ing in from work have a closet in which to hang 
their heavy outer garments and to store work shoes 
and rubbers. They use it as a wash-up center. They 
will appreciate its accessability when doing cream 
separating, or bringing supplies. If located in the 
basement, then the basement staff's should be con¬ 
venient to the reai' entrance, should be straight- 
run with no landing and wide enough to permit the 
carrying of bulky articles; and should have easy 
“risers” to lessen the effort of climbing. This 
arrangement is particularly well suited to a split- 
level or grade-entrance house. 

The utility room would accommodate such jobs 
as separating, preserving, laundering, giving space 
for the equipment and storage that goes along with 
these tasks. It has in addition to the clothes closet, 
another for the storage of cleaning supplies and 
equipment. The extra sink provides a wash-up 
center for dairy utensils and laundry jobs. It could 
in addition serve on occasion as a spot where 
candling of eggs, dressing of poultry and meats 
can be done on a small scale. 

While the woman of the house is busy doing the 
weekly wash or ironing, she can keep an eye on 
things in the kitchen. It can be used during day¬ 
time as a play center for toddlers, who must be 
kept in view at all times by the mother proceeding 
with kitchen tasks. It can be used either as a sewing 
or hobby room, when not otherwise in use. Here, 
as in the kitchen, the importance of planning for 
serviceability and flexibility is urged. 
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reflected the thought of tures to a petition asking that women 
rural women on the ques- be granted the franchise. On Decem- 
tions of the day. Backed ber 23, Mrs. Thomas headed a dele- 
by the sympathetic sup- S ation that waited upon the premier 
port and wise counsel of and his ministers, and presented a 
their respective editors, J. petition bearing 39,584 signatures— 
W. Dafoe on the Free and a separate one, secured by one 
Press and George F. Chip- elderly woman, with another 4,250 

signatures. 

At long last the enfranchisement of 
the women of Manitoba seemed 
in formulating assured. The “Bill” was in the making. 

A few days before it was to be pre¬ 
sented to the legislature, Lillian was 
given a hint that though the women 
would be granted the vote, there was 
a provisory clause which stated that 
no woman would be permitted to sit 
in the House of Legislature. She 
asked to see the Bill, but was reminded 
by the lawyer, who had drafted it, 
that it was confidential information, 
until presented to the legislature and 
therefore its content could not be 

then be- revealed. 

I cant tell about that clause, but 
we can and will fight the principle of 
it,” was her reply. 

She went home to ponder the next 
step to be taken to overcome the unex¬ 
pected obstacle. She then telephoned 
members of the Equality League, ask- 
anc j ing each woman to trust her and to get 
in touch with their legislative member 
and to enquire if the proposed Bill 
contained any clause other than the 
one granting the franchise to women. 

F RANCIS BEYNON, from The Grain 
Growers Guide, was in Brandon, 


■ man on The Grain Grow¬ 

ers Guide, the two women 
writers played an impor¬ 
tant part 

and directing thought. 

By 1912, most of the 
JeMB Canadian provinces were 

aware of the desire of 
women to secure the fran- 
KJL chise. A group of forward- 

thinking women in Winni- 
■W 4 q 9L peg formed themselves 

1^ into the Equality League 

and Lillian was elected 

■ president. She was closely 

associated with Nellie Mc- 
Clung, who was 
coming a leading and pop¬ 
ular Canadian novelist and 
lecturer. Both were in con¬ 
stant demand as speakers 
and organizers. Both knew 
that they had the sym¬ 
pathy and backing of the 
organized farm 

- women in the s 

equal franchise. The com¬ 
bination of their talents 
special for writing, speaking and organizing 
g cold, enabled them to play effective roles, 
women Lillian’s was the intellectual ap- 

-ganiza- proach. She was far from being a 
lat first militant suffraget. Though public 
ikatche- support was rising, the women realized 
that the Roblin government was defi- 
Beynon nitelxj not in favor of the reform, 
erview: Demonstrations serve a useful pur- 

oked to pose. She confesses that her most 
women, embarrassing moments were when she 
rot just forced herself—for the good of the 
the lec- cause—to wear a wide white ribbon 
is and across her blouse, on which was 
me, we emblazoned “Votes For Women.” The 
build a campaign was well organized and 
•terribly wherever a crowd gathered, there too, 
woman were members of the Equality League, 
th con- handing out pamphlets. 

™° ney TVTELLIE McCLUNG in her book 
shadow „ The Stream Runs Fasf >’ g aye 

Lillian Thomas full credit for the idea 
a long anc j production of a satirical play 
ishman, “qL e Women’s Parliament” in the 
ng grey city’s Walker Theatre, which made the 
of that Roblin government the subject of 1916. On that memorable day the 
irter on m uch conversation and considerable legislature approved the final reading 
0 b c a mirth for many months. Nellie Me- *-he Bill, which now became an Act, 
an and Clung played the role of the premier declaring the women of Manitoba 
n 1911. anc j Lillian Thomas was equally eligible to vote. 

is many effective as the leader of the opposi- The bachelor premier declined an 
in her tion. The “downtrodden men” of invitation to attend a public dinner to 
lties - Manitoba were represented as coming celebrate the victory, until persuasion 
Beynon, humbly to a “Women’s Parliament” of friends convinced him that political 
of The merely asking that they be permitted strategy demanded his presence there, 
ist full- to vote. The audience, including cabi- Mrs. Thomas often chuckles about it 
sisters, net ministers and legislature members, now, recalling how high feeling ran at 
to their who had either been inveigled or that time. “The premier wouldn’t 
d and shamed into attending, some bitter (Please turn to page 76) 


She watched the stal¬ 
wart editor’s figure as he 
paced up and down the 
station platform, waiting 
for the train that would 
carry him cityward. Why 
not ask him? Inwardly 
quaking, she approached 
Mr. Dafoe and asked if 
she might have a try at a 
job on his paper. John W. 
Dafoe had been a country 
boy, and had taught 
before answering 


school. 

an advertisement for a 

reporter, in a Montreal- 

paper. He was kindly and 
sympathetic and assured 
her that she could have her chance at 
a job. When school closed at the end 
of June, Lillian packed her things and 
hustled off to Winnipeg. 

She was assigned a page on The 
Prairie Farmer, the weekly rural pub¬ 
lication, carrying the title “Home Lov¬ 
ing Hearts” and wroti under the nom 
de plume “Lillian Laurie.” Through it 
she conducted discussion on all man¬ 
ner of problems affecting farmers’ 
wives and daughters. She was in her 
element for she knew and understood 
the kind of people who wrote to her 
and for whom she now wrote. Many 
of the situations, problems and solu¬ 
tions which were revealed to her, later 
became ideas which she put to good 
use in writing fiction. 

L ILLIAN BEYNON was a gentle 
little woman with twinkling blue 
eyes, soft fluffy hair and a beguiling 
demureness of manner and a keen 
sense of humor. She had the courage 
of her convictions and a persistence 
in maintaining her ideals. In thinking 
she was years ahead of her times. Her 
eyes had already caught something of 
the vision of the Canadian west. Love 
of humanity was the keynote of her 
personality. 

On her page she began advocating 
that farm women unite into provincial 
organizations to discuss and take part 
in matters affecting their welfare, as 
farm men had been doing for some 
years past: She was happy and proud 
in 1911, to receive an invitation to go 
to Regina, to address a gathering of 


Lillian Beynon Thomas 
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Salted Seans puppet 

Filling, nutritious and easy to make 


they are just right 

OTHING hits the spot on a cold, 
blustery day like a supper dish 
of baked beans hot from the 
oven. During the winter months when 
the kitchen stove is hot all day they 
can be easily prepared to serve as a 
vegetable, an oven casserole or as a 
hearty and nutritious soup. 

A small amount of baking soda 
added to hard water in which the 
beans are soaked will make them more 
tender. Drain off the soaking water 
before cooking at all times to prevent 
a strong flavor. 

Cook the beans slowly on the top 
of the stove or in the oven. Simmering 
for a longer period will give a tender 
product as will an oven temperature 
of about 300° F. A heavy crock or 
casserole is best for baking. 

Home-Baked Beans 

2 c. navy beans 1 tsp. salt 
% tsp. dry mustard Vz c. chili sauce 
14 lb~. bacon 1 T. cider vinegar 

Vz c. dark molasses % c. onion 

Soak the beans overnight in 1 qt. 
water. Add the bacon or salt pork in one 
piece. Cover and simmer 1 hour. Drain 
and reserve liquid. Remove pork and cut 
in cubes. Return to beans. Add remaining 
Ingredients and 2 c. of hot bean liquid. 
Pour bean mixture into a casserole or 
bean pot and cover. Bake at 300° F. for 
6, hours. Add more bean liquid if neces¬ 
sary. 

Canned Baked Beans 

4 e. navy beans 2 T. prepared 

Vz lb. salt pork mustard 

4 tsp. salt Vz c. brown sugar 

4 T. molasses 2 large onions 

1% c. catsup 

Soak beans overnight. Drain, add boil¬ 
ing water to cover, simmer with Vz tsp. 
baking soda for 15 minutes. Drain; cover 
with boiling water and boil 20 minutes. 
Slice pork in bottom of casserole. Add 
salt, molasses, mustard, catsup, sugar, 
onion and 4 c. of hot bean liquid. Add 
beans and mix thoroughly. Add enough 
of bean juice to cover. Bake at 450° F. 
for 1 hour. Pack while hot into clean, 
sterilized jars. Process in the pressure 
cooker for 60 minutes at 10 pounds or in 
water bath for 3 hours. 

Baked Beans with Dates 

1- tin beans 1 tsp. light 

1 tsp. brown sugar molasses 
1 c. dates, cut fine 4 strips bacon 

Combine all ingredients. Place in quart 
casserole or bean pot and bury in beans 



Make baked beans the supper attrac¬ 
tion on cold wintry days. 


for a winter meal 

a small peeled onion. Cover and bake at 
350° F. for 30 minutes. Remove cover 
and bake 30 minutes more. 

Boston Baked Beans 

2 c. beans Vz tsp. mustard 

Vi lb. fat pork Vi c. brown sugar 

1 tsp. salt or molasses 

1 small onion Hot water 

Cover beans with 1 qt. water and soak- 
overnight. Drain and cover with fresh 
water, cook slowly until skins wrinkle 
(Vz hour). Drain. Place half in bean pot; 
add seasonings, and whole onion. Cut 
deep gashes in pork but not through rind. 
Place in pot, rind up. Add remaining 
beans and water to cover. Bake 8 hours 
in 200° to 300° F. oven, adding water 
when necessary. Beans may be cooked at 
15 pounds pressure for 45 minutes in the 
pressure cooker then baked uncovered 
for 1 hour at 350° F. to brown. 

Mexican Baked Beans 

2 c. navy beans Pinch cayenne 

1 bunch celery Vz c. diced olives 

2Vz c. canned Vz c. olive oil 

tomatoes Vi c. pickles 

Vz c. chopped IVz tsp. salt 

onion Vz c. grated cheese 

Soak beans in 6 c. water overnight. 
Cook beans in same water until tender 
(45 minutes). Combine diced celery, 
chopped onion, diced olives, tomatoes, 
chopped sweet pickle, olive oil and 
seasonings. Cook for 30 minutes then mix 
with beans; pour into 2-qt. casserole, 
cover and bake at 300° F. for 4 hours. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese for last half 
hour of baking. Remove cover to allow 
cheese to melt. 

• 

Bean Soup 

2 c. beans Vi lb. salt pork 

3 qts. cold water Vz tsp. pepper 

2 small onions 

Soak beans overnight. Drain, add 
water, chopped onion, salt pork and pep¬ 
per. Cook soup very slowly 4 to 5 hours. 

Beans with Tomato Sauce 

1 Vz c. beans Ik tsp. mustard 

3 tsp. salt 1 Vz c. canned 

3 T. molasses tomatoes 

1 small onion Vi lb. fat salt pork 

3 T. brown sugar 

Soak beans overnight; drain. Cover 
with fresh water and cook slowly 30 
minutes. Put half beans in baking dish. 
Pour over beans half the tomatoes which 
have been mixed with the salt, molasses, 
sugar, mustard and chopped onion. Add 
remaining beans and cover with tomato 
mixture. Cut pork in small pieces, bury in 
beans having rind on top. Cover and bake 
for 4 hours in a slow oven. Remove cover 
during last half hour to crisp the fat. If 
necessary add water during baking 
period. 

Pineapple Baked Beans 

2 c. navy beans % c. onion 

1 -c. crushed Vi c. brown sugar 

pineapple 4 slices bacon 

Soak beans overnight, drain. Cover 

with water; add salt. Cook until tender. 
Drain off liquid. To 2 c. of bean liquid 
add chopped onion, brown sugar and 
pineapple (do not drain crushed pine¬ 
apple). Add beans and pour mixture into 
2-qt. casserole. Top with bacon. Cover 
and bake 2 hours at 350° F., adding 
liquid as necessary. 

SHearty Bean Dish 

Vi c. onion 1 tsp. salt 

2 T. butter Vs tsp. pepper 

1 lb. ground beef Vz c. catsup 

2 c. baked beans 

Fry onion in butter. Add ground beef 
and brown well. Add remaining ingredi¬ 
ents. Cover and simmer slowly for 1 
hour, adding water if necessary. 



Make (|fieeie.-uc.-*6artS for the young folks 



with smooth-melting YELVEETA 


Cheese-in-Buns 

Frankfurter buns 
Velveeta 


Butter or Parkay Margarine 

Split frankfurter buns in half 
lengthwise. Spread with Kraft 
Mayonnaise. Fill with good 
thick strips of Velveeta, cut 
from the economical 2-lb. loaf. 


Brush tops of the buns with 
melted butter or Parkay Mar¬ 
garine. Place in a 350° oven until 
the Velveeta is melted. Serve 
piping hot for a hearty snack. 


Vz-lb. pkg., 1-lb; 
or 2-lb. loaf. 


Your family will enjoy the rich yet mild 
Cheddar cheese flavor of Velveeta, 
in snacks, sandwiches and main 
dishes. Velveeta 
slices, melts perfectly. 

It’s nourishing, too— 
and digestible as 
milk itself. 


Velveeta...made by KRAFT 



wholesome,! 
economical! 


1 }/i cups graham flour; 1 cup all-purpose 
Hour; 1 teaspoon soda; 1 teaspoon cream 
of tartar; % teaspoo7i salt; % cup sour 
milk; X cup ROGERS’ GOLDEN 
SYRUP; 2 tablespoons melted shortening. 

Sift dry ingredients together, add milk and ROGERS’ GOLDEN 
SYRUP, stirring just enough to blend. Lastly add melted shorten¬ 
ing. Fill greased muffin tins % full and bake 20 to 25 minutes 
at 425°F. 

For Free Recipe Book, Write — 

The B.C. Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 969, Vancouver, B.C. 


Jijheo 


Relieve Coughs Tonight Or Your Money Back 


Pinex—a familiar remedy for 
generations of Canadians — goes 
to work fast to relieve that dis¬ 
tressing cough. It’s pleasant tast¬ 
ing, too, and good for every 
member of the family. 

With Pinex Concentrate you get 
four times as much cough syrup 
for your money, one that children 
will like. Simply make a syrup 
by stirring two cups of sugar into 
one cup of water until dissolved 
. . . there’s no cooking needed (or 


you can use maple syrup or honey 
instead). Now pour 2Vz ounces of 
Pinex Concentrate into a 16 ounce 
bottle, and add the syrup you’ve 
made. You’ll have 16 full ounces 
of fast acting, pleasant tasting 
cough medicine which will give 
the whole family quick relief 
from coughs due to colds. 

Pinex—a special compound of 
proven medicinal ingredients— 
must help you, or money refunded. 


PINEX FOR COUGHS—FAST ACTING—MONEY SAVING F-523 
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Robin Hood Flour 



wifhvil aitiins 


Vitamin Enriched 


Your favourite flour is better than ever! To bring your 
family still greater health benefits, Robin Hood All- 
Purpose Flour is now Vitamin and Mineral Enriched 
like this . . . 


THE GUARANTEED 

All-PURPOSE 
FLOUR 


THIAMINE (vitamin Bi) 

— to build healthier nerves, 

normal appetites. Rol 

NIACIN A 

— to help keep tissues resilient 
and healthy. 

RIBOFLAVIN 

— an important vitamin for children’s growth, 

IRON 

— to help build good, red blood. 


No chafige in taste or colour! 

No change in method of use! 

No change in the wonderful 
baking results Robin Hood 
Flour gives gou -time after time! 


Thanks to modern science, a way has been 
found to add these health-giving, health- 
protecting extras to Robin Hood Flour 
without altering its silky texture, its soft¬ 
ness, its snowy whiteness in any way. 


Robin Hood All-Purpose Flour 

at your grocer's today! 
rtt vHamin and mineral enriched! 
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iTefs ttaOe Pancakes 

On Pancake Day and throughout the year 
serve them for breakfast, lunch or supper 


I N olden days, on WH/KKEjjjb 
the last day before *3 

lent, the housewife 
used up her eggs, sugar 
and fats, foods which 
would be forbidden 
during the lenten sea¬ 
son, in making special 
cakes. Then she has- hep*? 
tened off to church to 
be shriven or absolved _ 
of her sins for the fg§ ' 
period ahead. Soon the 
cakes became known as E3& 
shriving cakes and the { Ml 
day as Shrove Tues- 

day. As time went on __ 

special customs grew For bn 

up around the day. 

Pancakes were substituted for the 
cakes and as the religious significance 
has dimmed throughout the years the 
two events were combined and we 
have Pancake Day, the day before the 
lenten season begins. 

Of course, pancakes are not served 
only on Pancake Day. They are deli¬ 
cious served for breakfast, lunch or 
supper, as the main course or for 
dessert, throughout the year. 

For a satisfying and nutritious 
main course at lunch or supper serve 
buckwheat cakes with sausage, butter¬ 
milk pancakes with bacon or pancakes 
with creamed chicken, ham or mush¬ 
rooms. As a dessert after a light din¬ 
ner make rolled pancakes from a rich 
thin batter and serve them with lemon 
or cherry sauce. Two or three layers 
with fruit between and the thickened 
syrup poured over is good, too. Or, if 
you like, serve any kind of pancakes 
with syrup and butter. 



For breakfast serve pancakes tvith bacon. 


Sift flour, baking soda and salt. Beat 
egg yolks, pour the buttermilk into them 
and add the melted butter. Stir this into 
the dry ingredients, then fold in the 
whites of eggs, beaten stiff. Mix with a 
spoon until bubbly. Cook on hot waffle 
iron. Serve with butter and syrup. 

Corn Meal Cakes 

1 c. corn meal lVi c. buttermilk 

Vz tsp. salt 1 egg 

Vz tsp, soda 1 T. melted butter 

Mix corn meal, salt and soda in mixing 
bowl; add milk, egg and melted butter. 
Stir vigorously until thoroughly mixed. 
The mixture should be very thin. Cook 
on a griddle. Serve with butter and 
syrup or with ham or chicken and gravy. 

French Rolled Pancakes 


Pancakes 

1 tsp. salt 2 T. sugar 

2 c. flour 2 eggs 

4 tsp. baking \Vz c. milk 

powder 

Sift flour, salt, baking powder and 
sugar into mixing bowl. Add unbeaten 
egg and milk; beat with a rotary beater 
until thoroughly mixed. Heat griddle. 
Pour on batter from a pitcher to form 
cakes about three inches in diameter. 
Turn only once. Serve immediately with 
butter and syrup. 

Buckwheat Cakes 

Vi cake yeast 1 T. molasses 


2 c. milk 
Vz tsp. salt 
2 c. buckwheat 
flour 


Vi tsp. soda 
Vi c. lukewarm 
water 
Melted fat 


Z eggs % c. sifted flour 

1 c. hot milk Vi tsp. salt 

2 T. melted butter % tsp. grated 

1 tsp. baking lemon rind 

powder 

Beat eggs until light, gradually add hot 
milk and mix well. Add melted butter. 
Sift, then measure, flour; sift again with 
salt and baking powder. Add to first mix¬ 
ture with lemon rind and beat smooth. 
Pour onto griddle to make pancakes 3 
inches in diameter. When cooked spread 
with butter and roll up like small jelly 
rolls. Serve with hot cherry sauce. 

Cherry Sauce 

1 tin cherries 2 T. cornstarch 

V 2 c. sugar 1 T. lemon juice 

Heat cherries and juice. Mix sugar and 
cornstarch and add gradually to cherries, 
stirring constantly. Cook until thickened. 
Add lemon juice and serve over hot 
rolled pancakes. 

Bran Pancakes 

2 eggs 5 tsp. baking 

2 c. milk powder 

2 c. sifted flour 2 T\ shortening 

1 tsp. salt 1 c. bran flakes 

2 T. sugar 

Beat egg, add milk. Sift dry ingredi¬ 
ents; add and beat until smooth. Add 
shortening, which has been melted and 
cooled slightly, and bran flakes. Stir until 
blended. Bake on griddle. 

Supper Pancakes 


Scald milk then cool to lukewarm; 
crumble yeast into milk; add salt and 
flour and beat until smooth. Cover and 
let rise overnight. Before baking mix the 
molasses, soda and lukewarm water and 
stir the mixture into the batter; stir in 
up to Vi c. melted fat if you like. Bake 
on griddle; serve with butter and syrup. 

Buttermilk Pancakes 

1 c. buttermilk Vz c. milk 

1 egg 1 T. butter 

1 tsp. baking soda 2 T. cornmeal 

Vz tsp. salt 2 c. flour 

Stir sweet milk into buttermilk, add 
soda, salt and beaten egg. Melt butter, 
cool and add. Sift in flour and cornmeal. 
Beat well. Fry on hot griddle and serve 
immediately with syrup and butter. 

Buttermilk Waffles 

3 c. flour 2 c. buttermilk 

1 tsp. baking soda 4 T. melted butter 

4 eggs 1 tsp. salt 


1 c. bran flakes 


2 eggs 3 c. flour 

2Vz c. milk Vz tsp. dry mustard 

2 T. baking lVz tsp. salt 

powder V 3 c. melted fat 

Slices of cheddar 1 c. bran 

cheese 

Beat eggs, add milk and mix well. Sift 
flour with baking powder, salt and 
mustard; add to first mixture. Add melted 
and cooled fat and .bran. Slice cheese 
very thin. Dip in batter and bake on hot 
griddle, turning only once. 




right in the batter 


make this 
MAGIC cake 
90 richly different, 
delicious! 



You know when you work with fresh 
bananas and plump juicy maraschino 
cherries you’re making a cake that’s 
lusciously different! You know , too, that 
Magic Baking Powder will bring out the 
fine character of those rich ingredients, 
as it raises your cake to a triumph of 
soft, light texture and delicious eating! 
For all your baking, depend on 
time-tried Magic Baking Powder. It 
protects your success and your investment 
in fine ingredients—yet itself costs less 
than 1 cent per average baking! 


x: :: " 

l&r m. 3 
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MARASCHINO-BANANA CAKE 


2 cups once-sifted pastry flour 
or 1% cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 
2 V 2 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Vi tsp. baking soda 
Vi tsp. salt 


10 tbsps. butter or margarine 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup mashed ripe banana 
Vi cup milk 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans and line bottoms with greased paper. 
Preheat oven to 375° (moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, baking 
soda and salt together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually blend 
in sugar. Add well-beaten eggs part at a time, beating well after each addition. 
Combine mashed banana, milk and vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed mix¬ 
ture abouf a quarter at a time, alternating with three additions of banana 
mixture and combining lightly after each addition. Turn into prepared pans. 
Bake in preheated oven 25 to 30 minutes. 

MARASCHINO FILLING AND ICING: Cream 5 tbsps. butter or margarine; add few 
grains salt. Work in 2% cups sifted icing sugar alternately with 2 tsps. lemon 
juice and about 3 tbsps. heated syrup from maraschino cherries; beat in Vi tsp. 
vanilla. Take out about a quarter of the mixture and beat into it Vi cup well- 
drained cut-up maraschino cherries and about Vi cup sifted icing sugar; put cold 
cakes together with this mixture. Cover cake with the remaining icing and decor¬ 
ate top with diagonally-cut serrated banana slices and drained halved maras¬ 
chino cherries. 
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This pretty tablecloth looks as if it 
is trimmed with cutwork but actually 
it is simple embroidery stitches used to 
look like cutwork. It is the English 
rose design and we know you will like 
working it and using it. The cloth is 


stamped, ready to work on nice linen, 
perfectly white and even weave. It is 
45 inches square and there are four 
matching serviettes. The set, complete 
with working chart is No. 826. Price 
$3.50. 


Gmusinq £ltell Pins 


*A Trade Mark of 
THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


When you buy a sewing machine — 

choose the best — a SINGER! 


Your SINGER* Sewing Machine is 

backed by the company that has 
been the world’s leader for over 
100 years. You’ll be happiest with 
a smooth-stitching, easy-running 
Singer. 

And your SINGER is as important 

on the farm, from a money-saving 
point of view, as a tractor or a milk¬ 
ing machine. From your first stitch 


you’ll save—on children’s clothes, 
household furnishings and pretty 
clothes for yourself.They’ll be yours 
at half what they cost in the store! 

What’s more — you can buy your 
new Singer for as little as $95.50! 
Singer offers you a liberal trade-in 
allowance on your old machine and 
easy payment terms — you can 
start sewing and saving at once! 


201 Kennedy 5t., Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 

1109 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
Singer catalogue illustrating new models: 

Name. 


Address. 


City.Prov., 


Designs H-105, H-106, H-I07 

Here is something every member 
of the family will have fun with. 
They’re fun to make . . . and fun to 
wear as brooches. Who would think 
that anything so amusing and interest¬ 
ing could be easily and quickly made 
out of shells? There are three different 


kits — each containing everything 
needed to reproduce the novelty. In¬ 
structions are easy to follow. No. 
H-105 is a turtle. No. H-106 is a 
pelican, and No. H 107 is a wise old 
owl. Each kit is 50 cents, which in¬ 
cludes cost of mailing and postage. 
Hobby cement is 20 cents extra. 


Send orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., 290 Vaughan, Winnipeg, 


Design No. 826 


Qmulaieb Qutivcik £et 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


SINGER IS THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE MADE IN CANADA — 
BY CANADIAN WORKMEN — OF CANADIAN MATERIALS 


><Sj2c!33* For your protection, Singer sells and services its sewing 
machines only through Singer Sewing Centers, 
identified by the Red “S” on the window. 

There are more than 150 Singer Sewing Centers 
coast to coast . . . and more than 500 Singer service 
cars . . . ready to serve you. 


One glance at our illustration will the linen for the center and it is finest 
convince any needlewoman that this white Irish embroidery linen. The 
is one piece she must include in her instructions for the lace are also 
own linen chest and one she will want included. Number S-124, $1.50 com- 
to make for her friends. We send you plete, postage paid. 


Smooth-stitching Treadle Machine 


Modern Desk Model 


GoUee 'Table TTlat 


Design No. S-124 


When your husband 
buys a tractor — ^ 


he chooses the best, the one that will 
out-last and out-perform all others. 


































forBABYS 

TUMMY U 

Give Baby’s Own Tablets. 

Sweet, simple little tablets. 

Used for over 60 years 
to quickly help relieve 
minor digestive upsets, 
gas, constipation and 
fretfulness resulting from 
irregularity at teething 
time. No "sleepy” stuff — 
no dulling effect. Get a 
package today at your druggist. 





Do You Know 
About This Newer 
Effective Technique 

FOR 

HMMIHE HVHEHE? 



Greaseless Suppository Assures 
Hours of Continuous Action. 
Send for FREE Book! 


Young wives everywhere are turning 
to Zonitors. This daintier yet ever- 
so-effective technique for intimate 
feminine cleanliness is so important 
for married happiness, health, after 
periods and always as a protection 
against an odor—far graver than 
bad breath or body odor. 


Zonitors come ready for immediate 
use! No embarrassing mixing or 
clumsy apparatus needed. These 
greaseless, stainless vaginal suppos¬ 
itories release the same powerful 
type of germ-killing and deodorizing 
properties as world-famous zonite 
and continue to do so for hours. 
Positively non-irritating. Absolutely 
safe to tissues. 


What Zonitors Do 

Zonitors eliminate odor. They help 
guard against infection and kill 
every germ they touch. You can 
depend on Zonitors to immediately 
kill germs. A perfect answer to women 
who have long desired daintier yet 
effective hygiene. 

-NEW! FREE!- 

Send coupon for new book revealing 
all about these intimate physical facts. 
Zonitors, Dept. CU-253D, 

Ste. Therese, Quebec. 


Name.. 

Address....... 

City.Prov. 




A full-length mirror will tell you 
how you look to those behind you 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 

A GLANCE in the hall mirror as 
you are ready to go out will tell 
you if your hair is tidy, your 
nose is powdered and if your smile 
ready. But what about the back 
view? How are the stocking seams, 
hem and your hairline? As many 
people see you from the back as face 
you and grooming faults are as easily 
seen from there. So take time for a 
second look and note each detail of 
your entire costume. 

A full-length mirror is a must for 
a careful check on one’s appearance. 
Have it located in a good light and 
as you go about your household duties 
glance in it often. Note your posture 
each time you pass it, then pull in 
your tummy and straighten your 
shoulders. Before long you will find 
you stand straighter and that you have 
a much better figure. You will soon 
be improving the fit of your house- 
dresses and thinking about having 
your hair trimmed more often, too. 

When dressing for a special occa¬ 
sion check with that mirror extra 
carefully. Start with your shoes. Shoes 
with run-down heels can ruin the 
appearance of the smartest outfit. Yet 
new heel lifts cost only a small 
amount. Have the lifts replaced before 
there is a sign of wear on the heel 
itself, or the shoe begins to lose its 
shape. A good polish on black or 
brown shoes or well-cleaned dress 
shoes are a factor the well-dressed 
woman cannot overlook. 

Check the stocking seams. Unless 
you wear seamless hose—and they are 
not flattering to any but very slim 
legs—the seams must run straight up 
the back of the leg. Some grooming 
specialists advise that if the legs are 
very rounded the seam turned an inch 
or two to the inside may give a 
slimmer appearance, but be careful 
not to overdo it. To correct a wayward 
seam undo the stocking and slip it 
down to the ankle or toe as necessary. 
Then bring it up over the leg again, 
guiding the seam directly over the 
heel and up the center back. Correct 
the garters to hold it firmly in place. 

Next observe your hemline. The 
correct length is a matter of personal 
opinion and depends on the length 
which is most becoming as well as 
the latest style. That the hem be even 
all around with no sagging bias sec¬ 
tions or short parts at the seams is 
even more important. 

Sagging bias sections of a hem are 
due to the weight of the material 
pulling down on the stretchy parts of 
the skirt causing them to hang lower 
than the rest of the skirt. Ironing on 
the straight of the goods at all times 
will prevent stretching as will allowing 
a new dress to hang for at least 24 
hours before marking and putting in 
the hem. If the skirt is too short at 
the seams it may be because the seams 
have been stitched with too tight a 
tension. Pull gently on each seam. If 
the stitching breaks, restitch with a 
looser tension. 

It is not easy, working alone, to 
correct an uneven hem, but it can be 
done. Mark an even distance from the 
floor with pins or a chalk, using the 
table top or a chair as a guide. Then 
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bleuombrl 


Dries in minutes 

Now you can repaint a room 
and use it the same day 
because SPEED-EASY 
SATIN dries in 30 minutes 
without any “painty” 
odour. SPEED-EASY SATIN 
transforms drab rooms 
into warm, colourful rooms 
that are beautiful to 
look at, cosy to live in. 


SAVES TIME - SAVES WORK 

It’s rubberized ... for easy application and satin smooth 
finish. SPEED-EASY SATIN provides a surface that 
can be scrubbed time after time without damaging the 
beauty of your new walls. Choose from 10 lovely pastel 
colours (and white), also 4 deep colours, carefully selected 
to blend with any decorative treatment. 

Needs no primer. Use SPEED-EASY SATIN right over 
plaster, wallboard, woodwork, cement or brick just as it 
comes from the can — it won’t sink in. Stop and start 
painting as you wish because SPEED-EASY SATIN 
does not show lap marks or streaks. So economical, too! 
One gallon is enough for the average room. 

r JN _.-. 

* or tellings 

^—there’s SPEED-EASY FLAT 


Saves money two ways — costs less to buy and less to use. 
One gallon makes up to \ l /2 gallons of 
paint when mixed. SPEED*EASY FLAT 
is a real oil paint that thins with water . 

Comes in 10 colours and white. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

^cmculianb M/ioupA 


PainT$ 


this morning 


fright 

this tmernoon 


THERE’S A C-l-L FINISH FOR EVERY PAINTING 
NEED - SEE YOUR C-l-L PAINT DEALER. 


Tune in to C-I-L’s “Singing Stars of Tomorrow”, Sunday evenings, Dominion Network . 
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TWICENQXZEMA 

FOR YOUR MONEY 

Big 10 oz. jar only $1*25 for limited time only 




Try skin specialist's facial! 
Look lovelier in 10 days 
— or your money back! 

Have you been longing for a com¬ 
plexion that wins compliments — 
that looks softer, smoother? Then 
try Noxzema’s new Beauty Routine. 
It was developed by a great skin 
specialist using greaseless, medi¬ 
cated Noxzema. Women all over 
Canada are thrilled with its results. 

Noxzema works or money back! 

Try it for 10 days. If not delighted, 
return jar to Noxzema, Toronto — 
your money back. Take advantage 
of Noxzema’s money-saving offer — 
limited time only! 


Winnipeg. “My skin looks 
fresher and more attractive since 
I use Noxzema,” says Juanita 
Malone. “I like it for my night 
cream because it’s greaseless!” 


Toronto. “ ‘Cream-washing’ 
with Noxzema always leaves a 
delightful, fresh glow and makes 
my complexion look softer, 
smoother,” says Chris Douglass. 


MORNING: 

1. Apply medicated Noxzema over face 
and neck. Using a damp cloth, “cream- 
wash” your skin. Noxzema is greaseless— 
you actually wash it off with water! And 
no dry, drawn feeling after “cream-wash¬ 
ing.” 2. Now smooth on Noxzema for a 
long-lasting powder base. 

EVENING: 

3. “Cream-wash” again with medicated 
Noxzema. See how it washes away make¬ 
up, dirt. 4. Apply Noxzema as night cream 
to help soften, smooth. Pat a bit extra over 
any blemishes to help heal them — fasti 
It’s medicated! 


[WKENQXZEMA] 

. FOR YOUR MONEY 
Big 10 oz. jar 
only S|25 

at drug or cosmetic countersl^J 


Don’t Be A Martyr To 

RHEUMATIC AND 
ARTHRITIC PAINS 


Thousands Report Relief 
Beyond Belief 

If you suffer from pains of arthritis or 
rheumatism . . . read these facts: 
fact one —the best-known, most 
widely-used formula in all the world 
for direct, long-lasting relief from 
such pains is the dolcin formula. 
FACT two —thousands of victims of 
arthritis, rheumatism, sciatica, lum¬ 
bago and neuritis report dolcin 
tablets gave them fast, comforting 
relief from these pains, fact three— 
dolcin tablets are safe . . . harmless 
to the heart or any other organ. 


If you want to get results ... get DOLCIN 
tablets without delay. Take them as 
directed. See how quickly this safe, tested 
medication starts bringing relief. 


FREE FOLDER: Would you like more 
information about the world-famous 
DOLCIN formula? if so . . . send a post¬ 
card with your name and address to 
DOLCIN LIMITED, Dept. C2, 36-48 
Ccledonia Road, Toronto 10, Canada. 
An informative folder will be mailed 
to you at once. 



Every day—mail pours in from grateful 
users asking that information about 
DOLCIN’s remarkable pain-relieving 
action be sent to suffering relatives and 
friends. DOLCIN GETS RESULTS. 

Benefit By The Experience 
Of So Many Others 

More than a thousand million DOLCIN 
tablets have been used, dolcin must 
be good. Don’t postpone relief from 
ain! Go to your druggist today. Ask 
im for dolcin. You don’t need a 
prescription. See for yourself how 
wonderful life can be once the pain 
stops. Be sure to insist on the original 
and genuine dolcin. Only dolcin gives 
you this special, direct relief from 
pains of arthritis and rheumatism. 

DOLCIN 

World’s Best-Known Product for 
Relief of Pains of Arthritis, Rheumatism 

DOLCIN is the registered trademark of this product Patented 1949 




measure from this mark to the correct 
length all around. If anyone is nearby 
to help, have them place a row of 
pins along the new hemline after the 
original hem has been let down and 
pressed. 

With a sheer dress, not only the 
hemline of the dress but also the 
petticoat hem must be even and of 
the correct length. Most of the slips 
of today are so sheer that they alone 
are not enough beneath a light dress. 
A cotton or taffeta petticoat worn with 
a camisole is best. Be sure the petti¬ 
coat fits well at the waist and hips for 
a .sleek line and that the hem is 
approximately an inch shorter than 
the dress. A too-short slip is as bad 
as one that is too long. 

I F you are wearing a sheer blouse 
or dress, care must be taken, too, 
to see that the top of the slip or cami¬ 
sole is so made that it covers all other 
underclothes and leaves a straight, 
shadowy line across the back. The 
straps should be wide enough to cover 
other straps or at least lie side by side 
over the shoulder. Torn lace looks 
careless and too lavish a camisole is 
poor taste for all but the most formal 
affairs. Too sheer a nylon slip under 
a sheer blouse or dress allows the 
undergarments to be seen and is most 
unattractive. 

Straps are more difficult to keep in 
place, I find, with a sleeveless dress 
or blouse. If they will not stay up 
even when kept as taut as is com¬ 
fortable, it may be wise to sew a 
ribbon stay with a dome fastener at 
one end along the shoulder seam of 
the dress. Slip the stay over the straps 
and dome in place. 

Belt stays, too, are a must for the 
average dress. They hold the belt at 
the waistline, keeping the waistline 
seam covered. If a stay breaks it is 
usually due to the dress being either 
too long or too short at the waist. 

With skirts and blouses it is even 
more important that the waist be kept 
neat and the belt in place. Blouses 
and skirts that are forever pulling 
apart or blouses that come out with 
every movement need correction im¬ 
mediately. Be sure any blouse you 
buy is long enough that it will stay 
tucked in, and keep the skirt belt taut 
enough that it will not slide. If the 
skirt still slips there is a special belting 
on the market that can be sewn inside 
the belt. It has bands of elastic on it 
that grip the blouse and hold the two 
securely together. 

After checking your costume it is 
time to look at the back hairline. 
Many coiffures that look most attrac¬ 
tive from the front are anything but 
handsome from the back view. 
Straggly back hair that has lost its 
curl is the worst offender. If the back 
hair won’t stay up, give those straggly 
locks a home permanent or have your 
hair trimmed so short that uncurled 
locks won t matter. Another common 
fault is to pin the back hair into a 
tight little roll. It may be neat but it 
is certainly not flattering or attractive. 
A new home perm or closely trimmed 
back hair may be the answer. 

Combings and dandruff are obvious 
on the shoulders of a garment—show¬ 
ing up badly on blue or black. A 
thorough brush-off is the final step in 
grooming routine. A make-up cape or 
towel worn around the shoulders while 
applying make-up and combing your 
hair is a simple and easy way to avoid 
the signs of a hasty grooming job. 


BEST”' 

BABVS 

COIDSI 




Old Dutch 
Outc/eam 'em ALL/ 



Makes 
Tough 

Cleaning Jobs 

EASY! 



See how brand new 
Old Dutch chases dirt 
. . . soaks up grime 
... cuts grease even 
in hardest water ... and cleans in 
half the time! Makes pots, pans, 
porcelain gleaming clean and 
bright! New quick sudsing action 
floats grease and grime away. Its 
amazing grease-dissolving action 
keeps drains clear, free from clog¬ 
ging ! Try wonderful, brand new 
Old Dutch —the only cleanser 
made with Activated Seismotite! 


New Old Dutch Sanitizes 
and Deodorizes As It Cleans 

MADE IN CANADA 










February, 1953 
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Cjoccl Gloominc Habits 

Developing right beauty habits will bring rich rewards 


by LORETTA MILLER 



Louise Allbritton uses a touch of cream 
to keep upper eyelids soft and smooth. 


I S your beauty and good grooming 
schedule like a jigsaw puzzle, or 
does each step fit together 
smoothly with a minimum of effort? 
From the time you get on your feet 
in the morning until breakfast time, 
step should follow step until you 
arrive at the table looking bright¬ 
eyed and alert. A schedule that gets 
you off to bed in a hurry when the 
day’s work is done is equally im¬ 
portant to every busy girl and woman. 

As soon as a child is five or six years 
old, and whether she performs her 
own grooming rites or has them per¬ 
formed for her, there are three basic 
steps in her routine: brushing the 
teeth; washing the face and hands, 
and dressing her hair. These three 
steps will remain to be applied by 
her every day, and laying a right 
foundation will naturally make the 
day-in-day-out routine pleasant as 
well as refreshing. 

Brushing the teeth is probably the 
first important step in every morning 
schedule, and the right brush and 
dentrifice will help make this step 
pleasant and beneficial. Be sure that 
the bristles of your brush are rounded 
instead of being cut straight across. 
The rounded ends will serve to mas¬ 
sage the gums as well as thoroughly 
cleanse the teeth. After putting a little 
dentrifice on the bristles, move the 
brush upward then downward in 
short, quick strokes until the teeth 
have been well brushed and all food 
particles removed. 

If you find it difficult to brush be¬ 
tween the teeth, use a piece of dental 
floss for this purpose. Dental floss 
may be bought in your local chemist’s 
shop. Ask your dentist about using it 
correctly. You might also ask him to 
recommend the best dentrifice for 
your teeth. In case of an emergency, 
you will find an equal mixture of regu¬ 
lar table salt and baking soda excellent 
for cleansing the teeth and as an aid 
in making and keeping them white. 
Brush the gums well too in order to 
stimulate circulation and so help keep 
the teeth healthy. No evening schedule 
is complete without a thorough tooth- 
brushing. 

E VERY child, sooner or later, is 
taught how to wash her face and 
she might just as well learn to perform 
this daily rite correctly. Scrubbing the 
face with a coarse-textured washcloth 
and a good lather will do much to 
keep youthful skin lovely and in good 


condition. Scrubbing with a firm circu¬ 
lar motion will help make the skin 
fresh looking. Then rinse off all soap 
with warm, then cold, water and dry 
well. If the skin feels chapped and 
parched during extreme cold or ex¬ 
treme hot weather, it’s well to smooth 
a little greasy cream over face and 
throat after drying. 

Use any good lubricating cream, 
petroleum jelly, camphor ice, cocoa 
butter or pure toilet lanoline. Lano- 
line, more than any other substance, 
resembles the natural oil of the skin. 
Although it is not scented, it is excel¬ 
lent for protecting the skin against 
chapping, windburn or natural dry¬ 
ness. The application of lubricant 
should be left on for from five to ten 
minutes, or longer if possible. 

Use a clean brush with rather stiff 
bristles and brush your hair well. 
Then straighten the part and brush 
your hair straight back away from your 
face-framing hairline. You can com¬ 
plete your hairdo and put on makeup 
after breakfast, or, if you wish, you 
may do so now. However, be sure 
that you arrive at the breakfast table 
looking your best. 

Since good habits are as easily 
formed as bad ones, and because bad 
habits are sometimes hard to break, 
it’s well to start right. Get in the habit 
of dressing neatly, putting on what¬ 
ever makeup you use correctly, and 
arranging your hair just right and you 
will always look your best. The habit 
of rushing through the morning toilet 
will result in a carelessly dressed 
appearance. 

Because one generally has more 
leisure at night than in the morning, 
baths, shampoos, manicures, pedi¬ 
cures and any other special attention 
should be given at night. It’s easier 
then to push back cuticle on toes and 
fingers after a bath. Scrub hands and 
feet well, dry thoroughly, then use an 
orangewood stick for pushing back the 
cuticle. Shaping toe and fingernails 
should be done before the bath. If 
you’ve had a hectic day, a leisurely 
bath will prove most soothing and 
prepare you for a restful sleep. 

Putting up the hair tonight will 
assure you a lovely hairdo tomorrow. 
If you have had trouble making your 
hair appear well set, try this: before 
having your bath, but after cleansing 
your facial skin, brush your hair well 
and put it up in curls. If you use 
little bob-pins, hairpins or special 
curlers, put your hair up without wet¬ 
ting it. Then take your bath. The 
steam from the bath water will furnish 
just the right amount of moisture to 
help your hair curl into soft waves the 
next day. After securing each curl in 
place, adjust a net cap to hold the 
curls flat. 

When you have completed your 
evening routine, and just before turn¬ 
ing out the light, massage a liberal 
amount of lotion or cream over your 
hands and elbows. During these chilly 
days, you might find it wise to use 
such a corrective aid over shins, heels 
and calves of legs, as well as over 
upper arms and shoulders. If lips are 
chapped and rough, by all means use 
a lip pomade or a smoothing on of 
camphor ice at night. 
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lA \AND TOP PANEL OF 60 BAG 1 

u-a \ BLUE ribbON TEA BAG CARTON OR I 
2 TOP PANELS OF 30 BAG CARTON t 


•"these fine quality 

TEA TOwelc 

™ AlL COUPON BELOW .. 
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I ENCLOSE HEREWITH.BOX TOP PANELS 

AND 25c FOR EACH TOWEL. PLEASE SEND.TEA TOWELS. 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 

PROV. 
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FACTORY STORE 

$ I55 


PREMIUM 


The Winnipeg (IPP on a new deluxe 
Factory Branch * I Jl*l 1953 Model 

Store will allow you ■ wW RDI003 Refrigerator 
This offer expires June 30/53. 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES LTD. 



Gu. Ft. New 1953 Deluxe 

REFRIGERATOR 

Reg. Retail Price $429.00 

is yours for only $274.00 if you 
send the above premium. 

$10 deposit will hold frig, for later delivery (or until 
you receive your grain cheque). j| 



YOU ONLY PAY 


274 


haMBlM* ** eu.rr. 


* 914 cubic foot capacity 

* Freezer across top. 50-lb. capacity * Full length door 

* Ultra quiet Tecumseh compressor hermetically sealed 

*5 year guarantee * Titananium porcelain interior 

* 15 sq. ft. shelf area * Removable rust resisting shelves 

* All-steel construction * 2 newly developed ice cube trays 

* Double crisper * Butter compartment 

* Simplified controls 

Specifications: Height 60", width 30", depth 22". II0* 
115 volt. 60 cycle (25 cycle also available same price). 
Shipping weight approx. 350 lbs. Price F.O.B. Winnipeg. 
• WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS • 
Guaranteed Satisfaction or Money Back 


Associated Industries Ltd., 304 Notre Dame Ave. 


Manufacturers 


WINNIPEG 


Manitoba 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 
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The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 
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COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition_25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose_. Please send me in return 

books number__ 

Name_ 

P.O._._____Prov_ 


From Teaching 

Continued from page 68 

speak to me for years afterwards. But 
we had a chat together about it, and 
became good friends again, before he 
died.” ; 

Though the women of Manitoba 
were the first in Canada to gain the 
franchise and were thus enabled to 
vote in the 1917 Dominion election, 
Alberta had the distinction of being 
first in having women actually sitting 
as members in the legislature. Francis 
and Lillian both assisted in every pos¬ 
sible way in helping the cause in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

F OR an interval the Thomases lived 
in New York. Francis Beynon had 
gone there in the summer of 1917 and 
was later joined by Lillian and Vern. 
They availed themselves of the many 
fine opportunities to study fiction and 
drama and to get acquainted with 
other leading writers. Lillian attended 
classes at Columbia University in 
short-story writing. Plays became her 
particular delight and she saw as many 
as she possibly could of the plays run¬ 
ning in New York’s famous theatre 
area. 

Back in Winnipeg again, in the 
early 1920’s she conducted classes in 
fiction technique. Many of her pupils 
have since gone on to find jobs or to 
make a name for themselves as writers 
of short stories, novels, radio scripts, 
or fact articles on a free lance basis. 
The aspiring amateur and the seriously 
intent writer learned much from her 
and her classes about the underlying 
construction framework of any piece 
of good writing. They lost self-con¬ 
sciousness as they learned to take and 
give criticism of each other’s work. 
They all agree that they owe much to 
Mrs. Thomas for her quiet encourage¬ 
ment and firm insistence that they 
“produce.” They considered her a 
master in the art of giving criticism 
and advice, kindly. 

Lillian Thomas, since her return to 
Winnipeg, has devoted her time and 
thought to writing fiction and plays. 
Mr. Thomas joined the editorial staff 


CFA Meeting 

Continued from page 7 

fortunately, we cannot sell on the 
British market because we won’t take 
the price they can get farm products 
for elsewhere. The Minister quoted 
the following prices for commodities 
laid down in the United Kingdom 
(1952 Canadian price in brackets): 
Carcass beef—Argentina, 16 cents lb. 
(44 cents); bacon—Denmark, 31.5 
cents lb. (42 cents); butter—New 
Zealand, 36.7 cents lb. (58.5 cents); 
cheese—New Zealand, 21.3 cents lb. 
(28.5 cents); eggs—Denmark, 46.4 
cents dozen (61 cents). 

RESIDENT HANNAM in his 
presidential address discussed farm 
stabilization and said in part: “Would 
it not be best for us to recognize the 
limitations of a price-floor program 
and, using it wisely, have its perma¬ 
nence more securely established; then 
use other measures and explore new 
methods to achieve balanced returns 
and stability . . . Progress in this di¬ 
rection will largely determine whether 
or not Canadian farmers can afford to 
produce to capacity.” 

Dr. E. C. Hope, economist for the 
Federation, devoted his entire presen- 


of the Winnipeg Tribune. She chose 
freedom from a desk job, preferring 
to select her own themes and make 
her own working time. She won a 
prize of $500 for a short story in 
Maclean’s Magazine in its first fiction 
contest, followed later by two $1,000 
awards from McFadden publications 
for “best stories in the month.” She 
wrote a one-act play “Jim Barber’s 
Spite Fence,” which was produced in 
Winnipeg and entered in the Do¬ 
minion Drama Festival at Ottawa, in 
1932, winning high praise in both 
cities as an all-Canadian production. 
She wrote a three-act play “Among the 
Maples,” based on the strong political 
feeling between the “Grits” and the 
“Tories” in Ontario’s early days, which 
was produced by Winnipeg Little 
Theatre Group. 

In 1946 her short novel The New 
Secret was published. In the summer 
of 1948, Mrs. Thomas, along with a 
small group of Canadians, attended a 
six weeks’ course in fiction and drama, 
at Boulder, Arizona. There she wrote 
a play based on the life of Abraham 
Lincoln which was produced at the 
school. Passing years, changes and 
ill-health have served to limit her 
activities. Mr. A. V. Thomas died in 
September, 1950, and in October of 
the following year, Francis Beynon, 
who had returned to Winnipeg to be 
with her sister, died. 

Lillian Thomas has through the 
years maintained her interest in ques¬ 
tions of the day. She has belonged to 
the Canadian Women’s Press Club, 
the Canadian Authors’ Association and 
the University Women’s Club, and has 
served on the executive of many or¬ 
ganizations. Her interest in any live 
topic has always been keen. Her fife 
is rich in friendships now close and 
warm. There are those who still seek 
her counsel on a piece of writing. 

She has an abundant faith in young 
people and in the future of Canada. 
Her remark on the occasion of my 
visit for an interview is typical of her 
spirit: “I’m glad to be living in an age 
of such perplexing problems. They 
present a challenge to all thinking 
Canadians.” 


tation to stabilization policy, which, he 
said, had received mention in every 
annual report of the Federation since 
1944. He reviewed the U.S. farm 
stabilization program, the Brannan 
plan, forward pricing and other pro¬ 
posals. “Within Canada,” he said, “our 
research work on this problem is prac¬ 
tically non-existent . . . every country 
has different problems to face . . . 
Canadian agriculture has been a late¬ 
comer in the fight for its fair share of 
the national pie. Agriculture knows 
what it wants, but I doubt if it yet sees 
clearly a practical program to reach its 
objective.” 

The meeting later decided to set up 
a small committee to prepare a draft 
for a national farm policy. The report 
of this committee would then be re¬ 
ferred to member organizations; and 
after the final draft was secured, it 
would be discussed with “a representa¬ 
tive group drawn from various groups 
in our national economy.” 

T HE liveliest discussion during the 
meeting developed around the 
protest from eastern Canada over the 
fluctuations in the supply and price of 
coarse grains to eastern feeders. This 
is a development which seems to be 
associated, in the minds of eastern live- 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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No. 4107—A man’s jacket to tailor in corduroy or tweed and a vest in 
check or plaid. Note the tailoring detail, the lapels, the cuffs and the 
pockets. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch chest. Size 38 requires for 
jacket 214 yards 54-inch material, vest % yard 54-inch. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4134—Just like dad’s and just as good looking, a jacket tailored to 
perfection in corduroy or tweed, a checkered or plaid vest. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 years. Size 8 jacket requires 114 yards 54-inch, vest % yard 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4127—Make the dress shirts for your men, too. Just right with 
collar band, yoke, french or plain cuffs and a choice of three collar styles. 
Sizes 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 1614 and 17-inch neck. Size 16 requires 314 
yards 35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 2543—Boy’s dress shirt that is just like dad’s. Size 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years. Size 10 requires 2 yards 35-inch. Price 25 cents. 

No. 3720—Men’s slacks feature two front pleats, side pockets, two hip 
pockets, regulation fly, belt loops and pant cuffs. Sizes 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch waist. Size 38 requires 2% yards 54-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 

No. 4132—Boy’s slacks with one front pleat, one hip pocket, belt loops, 
fly and cuffs. Sport shirt included in pattern. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards 35-inch, 1% yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4150—A western-style shirt that is fun to make and fun to wear. 
Can be made in one color with a bright piping or in a two-tone effect. 
Sizes 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 16% and 17-inch neck. Size 16 requires 3% 
yards 35-inch material, 2 yards 54-inch. Price 35 cents. 
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In Winter its Wiser 

TOGO 

gmyhouhd 
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If 


‘s a smart person who leaves 
the car at home and GOES 
GREYHOUND Especially In 
Winter! You SAVE REAL 
MONEY EVERY MILE. SAVE 
time, driving worries and car 
trouble! And it's so easy to 
relax . . when you GO GREY¬ 
HOUND in Winter! 


LOW SAMPLE ROUND TRIP FARES 


--—FROM 

TO -__ 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Edmonton 

Calgary 

Vancouver 

$53.50 

$50.40 

$39.90 

$34.85 

Portland 

59.40 

53.55 

44.85 

35.20 

San Francisco 

69.40 

69.40 

63.20 

53.55 

Los Angeles 

75.35 

75.35 

71.30 

61.65 

Toronto 

47.20 

56.55 

76.60 

76.60 

Montreal 

59.25 

68.60 

88.65 

88.65 

Chicago 

30.15 

38.65 

59.35 

59.35 

New York 

62.50 

70.95 

91.65 

91.65 




Greyhound's free V.P.S. arranges 
Itinerary. Sightseeing Tours. Hotel 
Accommodation. For full details and 
colored travel folders, write Grey¬ 
hound Travel Bureau, CALGARY. 
Alberta. 



. . . even if you don't know 
a single note of music now! 


TMAGINE! Even if you never dreamed you could play 
. . . you can soon surprise your friends with your 
musical ability. No special talent or previous training- 
needed. Spend just a few minutes a day—and only a 
few cents per lesson. Teach yourself to play piano, 
guitar, accordion, whatever instrument you choose. 
Make amazingly rapid progress because you start right 
out playing real pieces by note. No boring exercises to 
do. Over 900,000 people have chosen this 
easy home study method. 

FREE BOOK and FREE LESSON- 
SAMPLE. See actual proof that YOU 
can play. Mail coupon for FREE BOOK 
and Lesson-Sample to: U.S. School of 
Music, Studio C752, Port Washington, 

N.Y. 55th successful year. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Studio C752, Port Washington, N.Y. 

Please send me Free Book and free Lesson-Sample. 

I'm Interested in playing (name instrument)_ 

[ ] I do [ ] I do NOT—have instrument now. 

N ame- 

(please print) 

Address--- 


FOR^S^BREAD & BUNS 
tVERY TIME 





YOUR BAKEDAY FRIEND 



Generally Speaking... 

no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. The adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 



stock producers, with the compul¬ 
sory marketing of coarse grains by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. It achieved 
prominence first in the Federation two 
or three years ago, when there was a 
lengthy discussion on the subject, 
resulting in resolution containing a 
general provision to the effect that 
marketing of coarse grains should have 
general regard for the needs of live¬ 
stock producers. Last year it was again 
discussed and, subsequently, a get- 
together was arranged between the 
four large western co-operative grain 
marketing organizations (the three 
Wheat Pools and the United Grain 
Growers Limited), as a result of which 
the western groups made a proposal 
with respect to the co-operative pur¬ 
chase of feed grains from the Wheat 
Board, by the three large co-operatives 
in eastern Canada. This proposal did 
not work out, and again this year, 
eastern delegations were insistent that 
their interests be looked after. 

Western grain producers, on the 
other hand, were very firm in stating 
that they would brook no interference 
with the Canadian Wheat Board, 
which had been built up as a result 
of 50 years of hard struggle to estab¬ 
lish a satisfactory system of grain 
marketing. Eastern feeders could not 
rightfully interfere with this system 
of grain marketing, since the western 
grain producer paid the entire shot. 
If, as the eastern feeders suggested, 
a supply of several million bushels of 
coarse grains were held in eastern 
positions and if this grain were not 
sold, the cost would have to be borne 
by the western grain producer, which 
was not fair. 

A kernel of the problem is, partly, 
the fact that to permit compulsory 
marketing of coarse grains by the 
Wheat Board, and to give effect to 
legislation by each of the three prairie 
provinces, a permissive clause was 
introduced into the Wheat Board Act, 
which not only gives the Board power 
to market coarse grains, but stipulates 
that such marketing must be done in 
the interests of the producer. This 
stipulation does not exist with respect 
to wheat: if it did, the Board would 
not be compelled to sell all wheat 
required for the domestic market at 
International Wheat Agreement prices. 

The eastern people contended that 
speculative interest is the colored 
gentleman in the woodpile, and that 


if it were eliminated and the Wheat 
Board more or less enjoined not to 
use the facilities of the bade, worri¬ 
some price fluctuations would 
diminish. 

Other complicating factors are: (1) 
that the eastern feeder customarily 
buys feed in relatively small quantities, 
ready-mixed and bagged, all of which 
adds to the cost; (2) that the three 
co-operatives, United Co-operative 
Services in Ontario, Co-operative 
Federee in Quebec, and the Maritime 
Co-operatives Limited in the Maritime 
provinces, together control no more 
than about 25 per cent of the feed 
trade in eastern Canada; and (3) that 
the feed trade assistance policy of the 
federal government (by which $6 per 
ton of freight cost is paid as far as 
Montreal by the government, and all 
of the feed freight cost is paid to the 
Maritime provinces) has the effect of 
creating bigger percentage price fluc¬ 
tuations in the Maritime provinces 
than elsewhere. 

There is still some misunderstanding 
on both sides, in all probability, but 
it was very clear at the Victoria meet¬ 
ing that each side in the controversy 
was endeavoring to understand the 
other’s point of view, and the amount 
of harmony that prevailed was most 
gratifying despite the strong feeling 
of the eastern people that they had a 
grievance for which a remedy must be 
found in some manner. Fortunately, 
the Federation provided a common 
meeting ground, and as a result of 
all the discussion, a committee of four 
representatives from the East and four 
from the West was appointed, with 
President Hannam as chairman, to 
meet shortly in Winnipeg and hold a 
brass tacks conference with the Wheat 
Board. 

A T each CFA annual meeting the 
Dairy Farmers of Canada present 
a policy statement which is drawn up 
at their annual meeting, held immedi¬ 
ately preceding the meeting of the 
Federation. This year’s statement con¬ 
tained a vigorous request for provin¬ 
cial legislation to prohibit the manu¬ 
facture or sale of products made with 
oils other than butterfat in imitation 
of, or as a substitute for, dairy foods. 
It opposed any reduction in the price 
of fluid milk, requested a two-year 
floor price of 63 cents a pound for 
butter, approved the principle of 
establishing a standard color for but- 



The only two persons at the Victoria meeting, who were formerly members of 
The Canadian Council of Agriculture: Mrs. Violet MclSaughton, Saskatoon, and 

S. S. Sears, Wanton, Alta. 
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ter if it proves practicable, urged the courage a decrease in production 
federal government to further seek below domestic requirements. An in- 
and expand foreign markets for dairy crease was requested to prevent such 
foods, protested restrictions placed on an occurrence. The government was 
the export of dairy products to the also requested to investigate “all the 
United States, decided to place more elements of cost as between the pur- 
emphasis on the economic position of chaser and consumer in relation to all 
the dairy farmer in the publicity pro- meat products.” 

gram of the dairy organization, The poultry committee believed the 
and urged that both federal and present price support for eggs is un¬ 
provincial governments should be realistic and tends to create cycles of 
approached forcefully “with requests over and underproduction: it there¬ 
for fundamental research into milk fore requested a floor price of 45 cents 
and milk products, particularly in the per dozen for Grade A large into 
field of solids not fat.” A statement principal storage points across Canada, 
which was approved by the CFA The committee also requested a floor 
recommended a study of formula milk price for poultry meats established at 
pricing during the coming year. producer levels across Canada, speci- 

It is customary for the swine and fying, among other grades, 38 cents for 
poultry commodity groups to meet chicken over five pounds, 27 cents for 
apart from the general meeting and fowl over five pounds and 39 cents for 
consolidate their views. The swine turkeys under 18 pounds. The corn- 
producers decided to give further con- mittee reaffirmed support of the prin- 
sideration to proposed rail-grading ciple of producer-marketing boards, 
changes suggested by the National and urged a renewed effort for the 
Grades Committee. They endorsed the establishment of a national poultry 
t rail-grading of all hogs, but requested marketing board. The government was 
that if the United States market be- also urged to set up a research labora- 
1 comes available, every consideration tory in western Canada because of the 
be given to facilitate grading on a incidence o f respiratory diseases, 
live basis for export “so that Federal These separate resolutions with respect 
premiums may be applied.” The 23- to both swine and poultry were ap- 
cent floor price was believed to en- proved by the CFA Board. 


Let This Welder Pay For Itself—Make It Work For You 

ONLV * 25.00 DOWN 
-PRINCESS SPECIAL WELDER- 

Time Payment Plan 

Now everyone can afford to purchase the New 
Princess "252" Arc Welder with our news 
time payment plan. Only $25 (freight extra) 
delivers the welder to your station. 

Here's how it works: 

ORIGINAL COST _$125.00 

CASH PAYMENT _ 25.00 

BALANCE .. $100.00 

(Plus small carrying charges) 

PAYABLE IN 12 EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Princess “252” ARC WELDER. Fea¬ 
tures low speed—high output reactor 
coil for even arc. Stationary or port¬ 
able 200 amps, continuous rating, 250 
amps, intermittent rating, 24-40 Volt D.C. 2,600 R.P.M., adaptable to all makes and models of 
tractors or engines enabling use of proper pulley size. Light weight; oversized lifetime grease-sealed 
ball bearings; air cooled commutator; dial type rheostat for pin point control; high-low range switch; 
low range allows the use of low heat control for light work. 10 H.P. or more required. Tractor drive 
ideal. Complete with mask, flat or V-belt pulley, cable, 10 lbs. rods, holder, INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
Ready to operate! Guaranteed to handle any type and size of job on farm! No other welder has all 
these exclusive features, even at twice the price. ONE YEAR MECHANICAL GUARANTEE. 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


AT A PRICE THAT CAN NEVER BE REPEATED 
FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED—JUST RELEASED 
BY GOVERNMENT FOR CIVILIAN USE 
Do not compare to low grade civilian types—these binoculars are by the 
world's famous makers of optical goods and carry the official military mark. 
World-famous brands, Watson's, Ross of England, etc. Have super grade 
Prismatic Lenses. Used by armed forces; just recently released for civilian 
sale! Slightly used—guaranteed value. Limited quantity, complete with 
case. COMPARE OUR LOW PRICE ANYWHERE. 


Brand New 32-volt 1,200 watt Lighting Plant. 

War Surplus $395.00 Value. 

Our Special Price, $195.00. 

Wisconsin 5 H.P. Gas Engine. Push button start on 32 volts. 1,200 
Watt Pioneer Generator. Designed for battery or direct lighting. 
Excellent for general utility and emergency use. Complete as illus¬ 
trated, with cutout, amp. meter and rheostat. (Engine can be easily 
removed in a few minutes for other work if desired). Manufacturer's 
Guarantee: motor 90 days; generator, 1 year. FOR FARM USE CER¬ 
TIFICATE NECESSARY. OTHER THAN FARM USE, ADD 20%. 


Australian Battle of Wheat 


2,000 watt, 110 volt, A.C., 60 cycle. Exclusive at Princess 


Just received—now at a tremendous saving! A big, smashing value that 
will deliver plenty of current lor general utility and emergency use. Exactly 
as illustrated, powered by a dependable Wisconsin Engine, ready to go. 
Manufacturers guarantee: generator, 1 year, motor, 90 days. For farm 
use, certificate necessary. Other than farm use add 20%. 


GENERATOR, BASE AND PULLEY ONLY 


P An Exclusive Princess F esture 

Prices That Can't Be Beat Anywhere 
TWO SIZES EXCELLENT CONDITION 
7.50x20 Ground 7.00x20 High Txd. 

Grip High Tread, Good Used, an 

' good used Ex-—ptional Buy 

528.50 each U7.50 each 

NOW PAY LESS AND GET THE 
BEST USED TBUCK TIRES 

6.00x20—Good tread, perfect condition.$18.00 

7.50x20—Good tread, ground grip.28.50 

8.25x20—Plain tread, repaired. 33.50 

9.00x16—Ground grip. 38.50 

10.50x20—Heavy duty. 55.00 

9.00x20, only. 40.00 

USED PASSENGER TIRES 

5.00x20.$6.50 

A tube 5.00x19. 6.50 

FREE 5.50x17.6.50 

with each 6.00x16. 8.00 

purchase 6.50x16. 9.00 

USED AIRCRAFT TIRES 
Good Condition 

16.00x16—10-ply.$38.50 

17.00x16—10-ply. 38.50 

32x8 (7.00x7.50x16). High Tread. 23.50 

State if for Lock Ring or Drop Centre Wheel. 

27 S.C.V.—Takes 14" wheel. 7.50 

15.50x20. 35.50. 

17.00x20. 38.50 

NEW AIRCRAFT TIRES 
FOR FARM TRAILERS 


9x24 
10x24 
10x38 
11x24 
11x36 
12x24 
12x28 
13x24 
13x40 
14x24 
14x26 
15x24 
15x32 

WRITE FOR SIZES NOT LISTED 


M 650x16 .$12.75 

750x16 „ 12.75 

700x17 . 14.50 

750x17 _ 14.50 

900x16 _ 15.75 

650x20 .. 15.75 

700x20 _ 17.50 

750x20 _ 18.50 

825x20 _ 19.75 

900x20 . 21.50 

1050x20 -. 24.50 


rnM / // Anywhere in Canada 

High pressure type, de- 
f livers large volume of 
■ f 1 1 I 1 1 1 at- f° r heavy duty serv- 

IXLmgKS | ice. For paint spraying, 
mI inflating tires, greasing 

. and hundreds of other 

I Low Cost Jobs. Westinghouse, ’/, 

air pressure H.P. heavy duly capa- 

| on your farm cita|oi motor p iaton 

type, 2" bore compressor with built-in air filter. High 

strength alloys, precision bearings. Stainless steel 
tank, 12"x 24", 2.100 cu. inch-capacity. Save up to 
500 lbs. Complete with automatic switch, check 
valve, safety valve, gauge,shut-off valve, 20ft. air hose, 
tire chuck. On ball bearing wheels and rubber tires. 

Unit complete, model PTC-1.$139.00 

Same unit (less motor), modtel PTC-2. 105 00 

Same unit with 5 /$ H.P. gas engine, model 

WCM. 159.00 


I 11.00x12.$35.00 $6.50 

! 12.00x12. 35.00 6.50 

| 12.00x12 can be used to replace 11.00x12 using 

same wheel and tube, allowing heavier pay load. 

NEW PASSENGER TIRES 
■ Fully Guaranteed 

Tire Tube 

I 5.50x21, 4-ply.$11.00 . 

I 5.00x20, 4-ply. 11.00 . 

. 5.50x18, 6-ply. 11.50 

6.00x16, 4-ply. 15.63 $ 2.80 

6.50x16, 4-ply. 20.29 3.48 

I 6.50x15, 4-ply. 26.04 3.41 

1 6.70x15, 4-ply. 18.93 3.41 

I NEW TRUCK TIRES 

I Fully Guaranteed 

Tire Tube 

, 7.50x16, 8-ply.$59.56 $ 5.46 

I 7.00x20, 10-ply. 58.12 5.33 

, 7.00x17, 8-ply. 53.28 4.81 

I 7.50x20, 10-ply. 72.16 7.44 

8.25x20, 10-ply. 81.00 8.96 

I 9.00x20, 10-ply.128.88 10.22 

| USED WHEELS 

Used 9.00x16 Disc Type Wheels, each.$9.00 

] Good used 6.00x16 Wheels—Chev., 

Plym., etc. Each, only. 4.00 

| 6.00x16 or 6.50x16 Wheels, good used, suitable 
for trailers or wagons, only $2.50 each 
I or 4 for. 8.00 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 

BUILD YOUR OWN AIR COMPRESSOR 

We will supply same compressor, tank, air gauge, 
air chuck, hose, copper tubing with fittings, 

4-way cross, as above....$49.75 

Tank only. $12.75 

Compressor only. 29.75 
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a bushel on stockfeed instead of the 
4s. Id. it has been paying. 

The new prices have been arrived 
at by the Australian Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics after a review of 
the movements in the costs of pro¬ 
duction in the wheat industry. There 
have been large rises since-last season 
in labor, fuel and fertilizer costs on 
the farm and in freight and handling 
charges. The bureau’s review of costs 
has been closely examined by state 
ministers, the Australian Wheat- 
growers’ Federation, and a representa¬ 
tive of the Australian Agricultural 
Council. 


legislation by the Commonwealth and 
each state government, and upon its 
acceptance by growers by ballot. 

A LTHOUGH the price of wheat 
rose on November 30 to 11s. lid. 
a bushel for human consumption and 
to 13s. lid. a bushel for stockfeed for 
the 1952-53 crop, the rise is destined 
to please nobody. The Commonwealth 
Government will continue to pay a 
subsidy on a maximum of 26 million 
bushels of stockfeed wheat to bring 
it to the I.W.A. price of 16s. Id. a 
bushel. This means the Common¬ 
wealth will pay a subsidy of 2s. 2d. 


EATON'S 


CATALOGUE 
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Oldest Hor 


the World 


Born in Denmark, Old Tulle, at 58, 
though still spry and frisky, is retired 

by KAJ V. CARLSEN 

O LD TULLE is the oldest horse 
in the world. She is not very 
big but is still spry and frisky. 

Andreas Jensen, son of her owner, and 
egg dealer in the peaceful little town 
of Maalov, Denmark, believes she is 
good for another twenty years or more. 

He knows how old she is, because, 
in a sense, they are twins, both having 
been born on the same day, August 
19, 1894. Old Tulle, therefore, is in 
her 59th year and has easily lived 
twice the lifetime of many old horses. 

Old Tulle is given good care by her 
kind owner, Soren Jensen and his 
wife, Petrine. Mr. Jensen is 88 years 
old, and like Tulle, Mr. and Mrs. 

Jensen have retired, too. Being a 
“pensioner,” Tulle enjoys complete 
freedom, having long ago been sepa¬ 
rated from bit and bridle, after having 
pulled a heavy milk wagon for 32 
years. 

Daily the two ancients, Soren and 
Tulle, walk down to the nearby bog 
where Tulle likes to take a drink. At 
mealtime she goes up to the house 
with the rest of the folks and is fed 
by Mrs. Jensen as in the picture below. 

Every day she takes her constitutional 
through the old village with its pretty 
church, erected 1,200 years ’ ago by 
Bishop Absalom, the founder of 
Copenhagen. 

Inside the old churchyard wall, too, 
the family will find’ a final resting 
place, and Old Tulle will be near 
them. A burial ground has been re¬ 
served for her close to the wall—on 
the outside. Like many old people, 

Old Tulle has recently been somewhat 
hard of hearing. 


If you 

hove not received 
your copy — 

write to-day to 


<*T. EATON C<L» 
MAIL ORDER CIRCULATION DEPT. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
*'T. EATON CS-™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


USE EA TON'S MAIL O RD E R OFFICE SERVICE 

if there is one in or near your town. You receive prompt, courteous 
attention, whether you place your order in person or by telephone. 


18 VARIETIES 25c 


The “twins”—Old Tulle and Andreas 

Jensen, both born Aug. 19, 1894. 

Tulle is famous, of course, especially 
throughout Denmark. Veterinarians 
and learned biologists have marvelled 
at her long life. Andreas Jensen, her 
“twin,” who was baptized in the 
ancient church, and like Tulle, has 
lived all his life in the idyllic little 
town and whose company Tulle pre¬ 
fers, believes the reason for her long 
life is that she likes beer. He contends 
that her daily bottle is responsible for 
her friskiness and youthful appearance. 


Everyone interested in houseplants 
I should plant a packet or two of 
■ our Geranium Seed. We offer a 
, gorgeous mixture containing 
& Dazzling Scarlet, Flame Red, Brick 
Jr Red, Crimson, Maroon,Vermilion, 
Scarlet, Salmon, Cerise, Orange- 
b Red, Salmon-Pink, Bright Pink, 
" Peach, Blush Rose, White, Blotch- 
R ed, Variegated, Margined. Easy to 
» grow from seed and often bloom 


90 days after planting. (Pkt. 250) 
^ (2 for 450) postpaid. Plant now. 

FdW SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt. as above 

and 5 pkts. of other Choice House- 
plant Seeds, all different and easily grown in house. 
Value $1.25, all for 650 postpaid. 

BIG 1953 SEED AND a 

rlttt NURSERY BOOK—Best Ever! 1 


' More than 200,000power 
poles treated with ()$/$)$[ 


Used by more than 100 Canadian Power 
Companies, Osmose combines 5 proven 
industrial wood preservatives, each 
more powerful than creosote, tar or 
bluestone. Simply paint the groundline 
of any post, dry or green . . . "Osmose" 
preservatives penetrate 
IJJ I r.v jsti up to 2" increasing the 

1 the P ost f rom 3 

^ teS IISl to 5 times. 


For Wood ABOVE The Ground 
use PENTOX 

Pentox, undercoater and preserver, 
seals dry wood against moisture with 
a resinous film — prevents warped 
doors, sticky windows, sagging 
porches, wood rot. Before you paint 
—PENTOX! Low cost. 

Available wherever paint is sold 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


/ [Bernsdorf (IP) photos 

Old Tulle has breakfast served by Mrs. Petrine Jensen, with her owner Soren 

Jensen in the background. 
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I N barn lofts, around elevators 
and in public parks and 
streets the world over, we find 
common pigeons. A flock of 
pigeons seems, sometimes, to 
behave like people. One will 
strut up and down in an im¬ 
portant fashion watching to see 
if he is being noticed. Others 
walk happily around peacefully 
picking up grain seeds while 
another fellow,seems quite quar¬ 
relsome and flies at other birds. 
Homing pigeons have been 
used as messengers in time of war, especially when it was impossible for a 
message to get through in any other way. Pigeons were able to fly as far as 
one thousand miles with a message which was contained in a small tube 
fastened to the bird’s leg. Even pigeons which had been wounded by gunfire 
succeeded in bringing back their message. 

Pigeon racing is conducted in many countries. In Belgium it is the national 
sport and receives as much attention as our outstanding hockey and baseball 
games. The birds are flown to Prance and other countries and timed for the 
distance they fly to reach home. A pigeon has three eyelids—when the weather 
is fine all three lids will be open but if the weather is bad the bird can close 
one or two lids and continue flying with his eyes protected. On clear, quiet 
days the pigeon flies high in the air almost out of sight, on windy or rainy 
days it flies close to the ground for shelter. 

Knowing these things about the birds, you 
will enjoy watching a flock of pigeons in your 
farmyard. 





she sent me, on his neck, so that makes 
the mouse my valentine, and Miss 
Dewar, I’d like to have my valentine, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Miss Dewar, now over her sudden 
surprise at finding herself with a 
mouse in her hand, said, “Very well, 
Jimmy, you may have the valentine, 
if you come up here and get it. I don’t 
think I want to pick it up again.” 

The children sat very, very quietly, 
while Jimmy carefully lifted the lid 
of the box, and picked out the little 
mouse. “Hello, Valentine,” Jimmy 
said softly, “I’m very glad to meet 
you. I’m going to keep you for a pet. 
You’d like to be my mouse, wouldn’t 
you?” 

Valentine Mouse knew that he had 
found a friend, and happily climbed 
to Jimmy’s shoulder and waved a paw 
to the laughing children. 

“Penny,” said Jimmy, at recess, “I 
want to thank you for my valentine 
mouse.” 

“But Jimmy, I just gave you the 
heart around his neck,” said the little 
girl. 

“But if you hadn’t put the candies 
on the red heart around his neck, he 
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wouldn’t have gone into the box, so 
I say, ‘Thank you, Penny,’ for the 
strangest valentine I have ever had.” 

“And the happiest,” squeaked Val¬ 
entine Mouse. 


Gypsy, Gypsy 

Gypsy, gypsy, 

You spoke true 

When you read my palm and said 
I was kin to you. 

Gypsy, gypsy, 

What you did not know 

Is, I have sold my heritage. 

I can never go. 

Where the roads are luring 
Past the bolted door! 

I have sold my trails to buy 
Peace forevermore. 

Gypsy, gypsy. 

I’ll pay coin of pain. 

And I’ll buy my heritage 
Back again! 

He shall, when his heart breaks, 
Find another bride. 

I shall tramp the highroads, 
Gypsy, by your side. 

—Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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The Strange Valentine 

by Mary Grannan 

T HE little green schoolhouse that 
sat on the snow-covered hilltop 
was buzzing with action. The children 
were running from one desk to 
another, borrowing scissors, returning 
paste pots, snipping pink and red rib¬ 
bons, and cutting out red hearts. 

Tomorrow was St. Valentine’s Day, 
and today the teacher in the little 
green school had given the children 
the afternoon off from their usual 
work, to make a valentine box. 

“And when we get the box decor¬ 
ated, may we make some valentines, 
Miss Dewar?” asked Jimmy Daniels. 

“Yes,” smiled 'the teacher. “This is 
your afternoon, to do whatever you 
please.” 

“I’ve got a lovely idea,” said little 
Penny Flett. “My mother gave me a 
bag of lozenges (they’re little candies, 
you know) and I’m going to paste 
them on some of my red hearts, and 
I’m going to print: 

“Roses are red, violets are blue. 
Candy is sweet, and so are you.” 
The teacher laughed and told Penny 
that it was a very nice idea, indeed. 
“But,” she said, “you’d better wrap 
your candies in paper before you stick 
them to the hearts, Penny. If you 
don’t, the one who receives the valen¬ 
tine won’t be able to eat the candy, 
and that would be a great disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

Penny agreed, and several of the 
children offered to help her wrap the 
candies in bits of paper. Jimmy 
Daniels wrinkled his nose, and said, 
“Yum, yum, do these lozenges ever 
smell good! I hope you think I’m as 
sweet as sugar, Penny.” 

A little mouse, who had scampered 
up the water pipe from his home 
behind the furnace, wrinkled his nose 
too, and hoped the same thing. “Yum, 
yum!” he said to himself, “I’ve never 
smelled anything so lovely. Those 
candies smell like roses and violets 


and lemons and oranges all put to¬ 
gether. I’m going to get some of them 
as soon as the children go home.” 

But when the children left, the old 
janitor came to sweep up the dust, 
and he had no sooner gone home, 
than the parents of the children began 
to gather for their monthly meeting 
with the teacher. 

The little mouse, by this time, was 
so hungry for the candies that he had 
all he could do to keep himself from 
leaping boldly into the valentine box, 
in front of everyone. But he sat on his 
tail, to pin himself down, and he 
waited. 

When the clock in the tower in the 
valley struck the midnight hour, the 
meeting was over. The time had come. 
Little Mouse leaped into the beautiful 
box, wherein lay the candied red 
hearts. 

He nibbled happily at the first one 
he found, which happened to be on 
the top of the pile. He burrowed in 
among the lovely valentines then, to 
find another candied heart. Penny had 
made a great many of them, that 
happy afternoon. Deeper and deeper, 
he burrowed his way, eating all the 
time, and when at last he reached the 
bottom of the box, he was very full 
and very drowsy. Little Mouse went 
to sleep. 

He was still sleeping, when the 
school bell rang the next morning. 
He slept through roll call and morning 
devotions. In fact he didn’t wake until 
he felt himself being picked out of the 
box by a soft, pink hand. His sleepy 
head was nodding, as with a red heart 
around his neck, the teacher brought 
him out of the box. She squealed 
when she saw what she had in her 
hand. The children howled with 
laughter. 

Miss Dewar dropped the now 
frightened mouse back into the box 
and quickly replaced its cover. 

“Miss Dewar,” said the still laugh¬ 
ing Jimmy Daniels, “Penny says that 
the mouse was wearing the valentine 


A N outing which everyone on the 
farm awaited with ill-concealed 
anticipation as harvest time came on 
was the annual expedition to the 
“cranberry bush.” The “bush” was 
many miles away and we usually took 
team and wagon, since we expected to, 
and sometimes did, come back with 
several gunny sacks full of cranberries. 
Moreover, it was always looked upon 
as a picnic, with food enough to 
swamp a threshing crew and pails, 
belts, straps, tins and boxes sufficient 
to equip a small army. 

The high bush cranberry is not 
usually found listed under that name 
in botany books. But when I put the 
finger on my good friend W. R. Leslie 
of the Dominion Experimental Farm 
at Morden, for the correct name, his 
reply was somewhat paraphrased: 
“Call it viburnum if you want to be 
high-falutin—but anyone who wants to 
call it a high bush cranberry is quite 
correct and will be understood.” 

When an artist sees something he 


wants to draw, what does it matter to 
him whether he knows the scientific 
name or not? All he knows, or cares to 
know, is that the shape and color 
please him. And so he draws it. 

In tackling a subject with fairly 
intricate detail such as a leafy branch, 
one may be puzzled where to start. 
The branches are the skeleton, as it 
were—so begin with them. Lightly 
sketch in the lines of the main branch 
first, ignoring the leaves. When the 
branches with their angles and curves 
are down correctly, block in roughly 
the leaf masses—not one leaf at a time, 
but in groups as they hang on the tree. 
The leaves usually obscure your view 
of the twigs they are fastened to, so 
examine a group carefully before you 
begin to draw it. 

It is well to put the date and the 
time of day on such a drawing—if done 
in the woods—since the shape and 
color of leaves vary from spring to fall 
and shadows alter with the sun’s pro¬ 
gress each day. 
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Saskatchewan River Development 

T HE Royal Commission on the South Saskatche¬ 
wan River Project has reported against the 
Project on two counts: (1) that the cost would be 
too high at the present time; and (2) that it should 
be delayed, in any event, until a satisfactory 
proposal for making the most efficient use of the 
limited water available for irrigation and power 
development in the Saskatchewan River basin, has 
been determined in the national interest. 


★ ★ ★ 

'J'HE Commission estimates the capital cost of the 

project at $247.9 million, and the accumulated 
net deficit 35 years later, at $310.2 million. Capital 
costs are grouped as follows: an estimate requested 
from a private firm, for the main works and power 
plant, of $163.7 million (main works, $139.8 mil¬ 
lion, power plant, $24 million); the Commission’s 
own estimate of $45 million for the irrigation sys¬ 
tem; a similar estimate of $30 million for 12 pump¬ 
ing stations; $9.1 million for the acquisition of 
land; $190 million accumulated interest deficit, 
without compound interest, by Year 35; and a 
further amount of $9.1 million for land acquisition 
in later years. From the total thus secured, deduc¬ 
tions are made for capital value of power, muni¬ 
cipal water service, relief savings, and land value of 
irrigated land at Year 35 (1921-48 prices), to bring 
the net figure to $310.2 million. 

These extravagant figures are difficult to accept, 
especially since no detailed plans and specifications 
for the project have yet been made by PFRA, who 
were the planners of the project. There was, there¬ 
fore, no precise basis on which the Commission 
could secure a reliable estimate, since the estimator 
was without the information essential to such a 
calculation. The PFRA estimate, revised since 1951 
because of major changes in materials and design, 
would stand at perhaps $120 million, although no 
new figure has been issued. This would include the 
dam and reservoir, power plant, and irrigation sys¬ 
tem, with some allowance for additional costs. The 
Commission’s estimate for these items is $197 mil¬ 
lion, leaving a difference of some $77 million to 
account for. 

Some help is afforded by grouping certain items 
in the Commission’s estimate of cost, which seem, 
in total at least, to suggest overgenerosity and 
duplication. Such more or less similar items as 
miscellaneous service and general plant operation, 
$5.1 million; contractors’ contingencies, $4 million; 
contractors’ general expense, $12.3 million; and 
contractors’ general overhead and profit, $15 million, 
total $36.4 million. If we add to these, $10 million 
for escalation of wages and materials; $8 million 
for engineering service; and $6.1 million for in¬ 
terest on money required during construction, the 
handsome total of $60.5 million is achieved. This 
figure, alone, adds strength to the Commission’s 
statement that “the preparation of the cost estimate 
. . . was undertaken and completed ... in a far 
shorter period of time than would normally be 
required for work of this kind.” 

These, however, are not the only evidences of 
unfairness in the Commission’s $247.9 million 
figure. Reference is made to the $45 million cost of 
the St. Mary project (1951), as compared with 
the $15 million estimate of 1942. No reference is 
made to the fact that construction costs approxi¬ 
mately doubled during the period, while the St. 
Mary dam itself, cost only 25 per cent more than 
the estimate; or that the St. Mary project was 
greatly increased in size and design, in the interim, 
due to policy changes for which PFRA engineers 
were in no way responsible. In similar fashion, the 
reference to an estimate of $290 million for the 
Garrison Dam on the Missouri River was mislead¬ 
ing, since no mention was made of the fact that 


this dam is nearly twice as long as the South Sas¬ 
katchewan River dam, and has, not three conduits, 
but seven tunnel outlets, and a spillway more than 
twice as large. Likewise, the Commission suggests 
$75 million as the cost of the irrigation system, and 
the 12 pumping stations. Based on current work 
under way on the-'St. Mary and Bow River projects, 
involving about 400,000 acres of land, recent PFRA 
estimates for the South Saskatchewan water distri¬ 
bution, call for an expenditure of less than half the 
amount suggested by the Commission. Everything 
considered, it is difficult to accept any substantial 
part of the Commission’s cost finding as promising 
any close relationship to reality. 

★ ★ ★ 

^JOST figures aside, however, the Commission is 

straining credulity and logic when it suggests 
that to go ahead with this project now could readily 
endanger the Canadian economy, which is already 
at full employment. It would probably require ten 
to 15 years to complete the entire project. If the 
Commission’s unrealistic estimate is reduced to 
reasonable proportions, it is difficult to see how a 
comparatively moderate expenditure over such a 
period can be successfully balanced against the 
need of the prairies for the conservation of water 
that is now lost to the sea. 

The Commission reaches safer ground in its 
recommendation that a full study be made of the 
entire water possibilities of the Saskatchewan River 
basin. If it is true, as the Commission says, that 
“all the water of the South Saskatchewan River, and 
all that could be diverted from the North Saskatche¬ 
wan, would irrigate only 3,000,000 acres, more or 
less,” then the utmost in an effort directed toward 
careful planning, becomes an urgent necessity. 

The Commission does not hesitate, however, to 
say further: “While the best use of water is an 
urgent consideration in the Saskatchewan River 
basin, the problem has not been understood in its 
broadest aspects, nor have solutions to it been con¬ 
ceived in terms of the fullest ultimate use of avail¬ 
able water.” Such direct criticism will come as 
something of a shock to many prairie residents, who 
have been more or less content to await a rational 
and progressive development of efficient water 
utilization in the semi-arid portion of the prairies. 
To read now that no one has yet, either understood 
the problem, or approached it broadly enough, after 
65 years of thought and action, is to make one doubt 
either the responsible attitude of engineers, the 
administrative responsibility of the governments 
concerned, or the reliability of the Commission’s 
report. We incline to the latter doubt. 

We find it difficult to believe that from the time 
William Pearce began urging the use of prairie 
waters for irrigation about 1885, until the report of 
the Commission in 1953, no one, except the Com¬ 
mission, has understood the problem broadly, or 
appreciated the necessity for a plan to secure the 
fullest ultimate use of available water. The first 
irrigation system was established in Alberta in 1902. 
As early as 1920, the former Department of the 
Interior investigated the feasibility of diverting 
waters from the North Saskatchewan into the Clear¬ 
water and Red Deer Rivers. This project was re¬ 
ported on by the PFRA again, within a few years 
of its inception. After PFRA had attempted a broad 
approach to the problem of water conservation, ten 
years of surveys and investigations went into the 
South Saskatchewan basin. Indeed, there are prob¬ 
ably few, if any, watersheds, large or small, in the 
Prairie region, the potentialities of which have not 
been investigated. It is, therefore, difficult to believe 
that the experienced engineers, who serve our 
provincial governments and the PFRA, have been 
as incompetent and unimaginative as the Commis¬ 
sion would have the Canadian public believe. 

The Commission was at some pains to criticize 
most of the irrigation development which has occur¬ 
red up to the present time in the prairie provinces, 
as having taken place in “fringe” areas, that is, 
areas in which dry farming can be successfully 
carried on; and it classes the central Saskatchewan 
area as another “fringe” area. The Commission 
itself reports, however, that Outlook has annual 
rainfall of 11.61 inches as compared with 13.06 
inches at Brooks, 15.75 inches at Lethbridge, and 
13.27 inches at Medicine Hat. It likewise reports 
that the irrigated district at Salt Lake City, Utah, 


is in an area with annual precipitation of 15.79 
inches and at Fort Collins, Colorado, of 15.2 inches. 
Only a comparatively small portion of the northern 
part of the Saskatchewan Project area would appear 
to qualify as a “fringe” area. 

★ ★ ★ 

T is by no means reassuring to have the Commis¬ 
sion conclude that the governments who formed 
the Prairie Provinces Water Board in July, 1948, 
are not yet in agreement as to its functions, and 
that, “there is equally no unanimity on the question 
whether or not economic factors involved in a 
project should be considered by the Board.” The 
submissions of Alberta and Saskatchewan do indi¬ 
cate quite clearly that the two provinces hold more 
or less opposite views with respect to the desir¬ 
ability of the South Saskatchewan River Project. A 
consequence of these differing points of view was 
that in September, 1951, when Saskatchewan ap¬ 
plied for allocation to the South Saskatchewan 
Project, of 960,000 acre-feet of water, only a two- 
year reservation was granted, pending the report 
of the Royal Commission. 

Alberta’s position, of course, is not that she 
desires to refuse Saskatchewan her rightful share 
of available water, but that she favors a combined 
project over separate projects in the two provinces. 
Alberta favors a modification of the old William 
Pearce scheme, which was to draw water from the 
North Saskatchewan, Clearwater and Red Deer 
Rivers. This scheme could be extended to provide 
water in central Saskatchewan as far east as Saska¬ 
toon, at an estimated total cost of some $38 million 
less than if the two projects were constructed j 
separately. 

Saskatchewan’s objection to this proposal is based 
on the belief that dollar cost is not necessarily the 
sole, or even the principal, criterion of economy. 
Saskatchewan has contended that to link up central 
Saskatchewan with the Red Deer project would 
require 839 miles of canals in all, as compared with 
299 miles of canals for the two schemes separately. 
Largely because of the additional canal mileage, it 
is contended that canal and seepage losses of water 
would be increased by 859,000 acre-feet if the two 
schemes were combined. Saskatchewan, therefore, 
urges that it would be much more economical of 
water to take what is necessary from the South Sas¬ 
katchewan River, as close to the area to be irrigated 
as possible, than to acquire it at a saving in dollars, * 
but at a cost of essential water which cannot be 
replaced. The fact that Saskatchewan fears the loss 
of an amount of water annually, which is within ten 
per cent of the total amount requested for the South 
Saskatchewan River Project, illustrates what is 
meant by the statement that cost, in terms of the 
scarcest commodity, is the safest criterion of 
economy. 

These differences of viewpoint are as natural as 
they are unfortunate. They can, of course, create 
serious problems in inter-provincial relations; or 
they can spur the interested provinces to gather 
all of the available facts, and to resolve the problem 
by the speediest possible means. Up to now, each of 
the two provinces most concerned has believed that 
the method it prefers will achieve the greatest ulti¬ 
mate efficiency in the use of water. Factual infor¬ 
mation must provide a large part of the answer. 

Since the province of Saskatchewan has already 
committed herself to the Project, the decision now 
rests with the Government of Canada. In June, 
1952, the Prime Minister told the House of Com¬ 
mons: “I hope this Commission will find that the 
South Saskatchewan Project would constitute a 
proper investment of the amount of capital required 
to bring it into existence. If it does, there will be 
a commitment by this government . . .” The Com¬ 
mission found adversely on both questions referred 
to it. 

We do not know, and do not say, whether or not 
the South Saskatchewan Project should be con¬ 
structed. We do believe that the Commission has 
not given fair or adequate answers to the two ques¬ 
tions referred to it. The decision as to what should 
be done about the South Saskatchewan River Proj¬ 
ect rests with parliament. The government appar¬ 
ently was predisposed toward the Project before 
the Commission was appointed. We see very little, 
if anything, in the report, to cause the government 
to change a previous opinion. 


